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The Hibbert im 


A Quarterly Review of Religion, 
Theology, and Philosophy 


The October number, which is now 
ready, begins the seventh volume, and 
is a remarkable issue both in the wide 
range and compelling interest of its 
unusual contents. ‘The voluntary as- 
sertion, from more than one authorita- 
tive source, that THE HIBBERT is 
the greatest quarterly in the world, is 
surely well borne out by this number. 








Principal Contents for October 


Tue MiscarrRiAGE OF LIFE IN THE WEsT. 
By Sri Ramanathan, Solicitor-General, 
Ceylon. 

A CHINESE STATESMAN’S VIEW oF RELIG- 
10oN. By Charles Johnson, late Bengal 
Civil Service. 

Tue Mostem TRADITION OF JESUS’ SEC- 
OND Visir oN Eartu. By Captain F. 
W. Von Herbert. 

Hecet anp His Metnop. By 
William James. 

A Great SoctaL ExpertmMent. By Rev. 
Charles Plater, S.J., a Jesuit priest. 

INFALLIBILITY AND ToLeraTion. By F. 
C. S. Schiller, the British Pragnratist 

With equally important articles by Profes- 

sor M’Giffert, John Page Hopps, Hon. 

Bertrand Russell, Rev. James Moffatt, 

D.D., T. K. Cheyne, D.Litt., and others. 


Professor 


DISCUSSIONS AND BOOK RE- 
VIEWS. 








$2.50 per annum 75 cents per copy 


Subscriptions for the coming year 
should begin with this issue as the first 

. of the seventh volume, but may commence 
with a back number if desired. Ad- 
dress 


SHERMAN, FRENCH & COMrANY 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


























Peckham College of Expression J 


Herbert Edmund Peckham, A.B., President 


Offers an _ exceptionally comprehensive 
course of undergraduate instruction in the 
scientific, philosophical and artistic prin- 
ciples of Expression. ‘This course includes 
288 private hour lessons with teachers of 
ability and distinction. Post-graduate and 
special courses in every department, in- 
cluding Advanced Interpretation and the 
Higher Philosophy of Expression. Very 
unusual opportunities are offered to those 
who are contemplating the Vocal Arts as 
their life work. Vocal Music, Oratory, 
Elocution, Literature, and allied branches 
of study are so presented that the pupil 
recognizes their relation to his own individ- 
uality. The pupil is released from his 
physical and mental limitations to enter 
the realm of spontaneous expression through 
an evolution “from within, out,” as em- 
phasized by Dr. Charles Wesley Emerson. 
One tuition fee covers all expenses. 
Address, ELEANOR SrerPHENsS PecKHAM, Dean, 

314 Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
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We have in stock a limited supply of Volumes 32 
(July-December, 1904); 33 (January-June, 1905); 3 
(July-December, 1905); 35 (January-June, 1906); 
(July-December, 1906): 37 (January-June, 1907); A 


38 (July-December, 1907). Bound in cloth, gold 
stamp (including title, volume number and date), 
sewed by hand. 
We will send, all charges prepaid, upon receipt of 
money-order, bank check or draft, for $3.25 per vol. 
Order at once before they are exhausted. 


ALBERT BRANDT: Publisher, Trenton, N. J. 
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The Interpretation of Life 


In which is shown the Relation o: Modern Culture to Christian Science 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 
Pp. i—xxx. 783. Price, $3.00 net 


A brief survey of the best thought of all times, coming to expression under the form of the Chris- 
tian consciousness as reinterpreted in the light of our modern era, 

Appealing solely to reason and guided by the unity of reason jn its threefold capacity of thought, 
feeling and will, the author endeavors to show how our modern culture, taken in its totality and 
maturity, is the evolved outcome, or the natural inheritance of the priceless values of tradition; and 
the leading aim is to reunite mysticism which, in its one-sided and extreme phases, deserts the world 
of nature and history to throw itself entirely on God, and rationalism which, in its one-sided and 
extreme phases, loses God by confining all its interests to the world of nature and history. 

The volume shows both how it is that the mystics can not leap over the world, as a meaningless 
illusion, to God, but must go through the world to God, who is always revealing His truth in nature 
and His goodness in history; and how it is that the rationalist, not finding the values of reality in the 
phenomenal world, must find for that world its ground and backlying reality in God, who condi- 
tionally reveals Himself therein. 


BOOK I. Tue Narurat Worip-Orpe_r. 

BOOK II. Tue Supra-NarurRAt or Rationat Worip-OrpDeEr. 
BOOK III. Tue Tureerotp Unity or Reason. 

BOOK IV. Tue THREEFOLD INTERPRETATION oF REASON. 
BOOK V. Tue Pepacocy or Par. 

BOOK VI. ReEa.ization. 


While the Jast book is an avowed presentation of Mrs, Eddy’s teachings as a revelation of truth, 
it must be understood jn the light of the preceding exposition in Books J.-V., and is neither that of 
her professed followers nor that of her declared opponents. So that it is natural for the ones to con- 
demn the author for not having gone far enough and for the others to condemn him for having gone 
too far. 

In a word, his presentation regards Christian Science as the inevitable outcome in time of the 
historical development of the Christian consciousness, which, after passing through its ritualistic and 
dogmatic phases, advances finally to its spiritual culmination, wherein the transcendent super- 
naturalism of the mystic and the immanent materialism of the rationalist are rendered possible of 
reconciliation; while, at the same tinie, the Hebrew ethical ideal of goodness (practice) and the Greek 
scientific idea] of truth (doctrine) in the church are brought to the healing unity of pure or intui- 
tiona] reason. 

TESTIMONIALS 


“The volume is to us the most masterly, full-orbed and convincing philosophic interpretation of life that has 
appeared. It is a and lucid. It presents theories and concepts which have heretofore rarely been pre- 
sented in a manner intelligible to the many, with a fascination that will prove irresistible to all serious-minded 
readers who love the Gok, the Beautiful and the True in life, philosophy and literature.’—B. O. FLower in 
Tue ARENA. 

“The author is deeply read, has a wide range of knowledge, and thinks clearly enough to express his mean- 
ing with accuracy and precision. It is an extremely conscientious, thoughtful, earnest and altogether remark- 

ble attempt to formulate the philosophy of ‘Christian Science.’’ "New fork & Sun. 

“His review of the history of philosophy is admirable and quite sufficient for those who do not feel the need of 
having their information about the various systems of abstract thought at first hand.”—New York Times. 

A book remarkable for its style, its scholarship and its breadth of view.”—Current Literature. 

“Dr. Mars’ defense and eulogy of this remarkable woman Mrs. Eddy) are as remarkable and, to her critics, 
as incomprehensible as she is. at she has attracted regard as ‘one of the greatest spiritual geniuses in the 
history of the race’ from a thinker of such caliber, whatever of this effect be due to mere fascination, is at least, 
the strongest kind of appeal for reconsideration on the part of those who have regarded her only with ridicule or 
scorn.” — The Outlook. 

“The tone of the book is admirable. As Mr. Mars is to be regarded as the father of the Systematic The- 
glogy of the new Church it is gratifying to note that he does not use the old weapons of vituperation and wilful 
misconstruction of opposing views.” — The Independent. 
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The Funniest Book of the Year is THE COUNTRY BAND, by 
ae A. Shute. Illustrated by Groesbeck. 12mo. Cloth, Ornament- 
a 1.00. 

With the “Real Diary of a Real Boy” Mr. Shute established his reputation 
as @ genuine humorist. THE COUNTRY BAND, iving the experiences of 


the band in a typical country town, is even funnier. hat’s the most any one 
can say, and everybody who has read the book says it is a true statement. 


MRS. JOHN VERNON: A Study of a Social Situation, by Julia 
DeWolf Addison. Frontispiece by Charles Dana Gibson. 12mo. Cloth, 
Ornamental. $1.25. 

A wonderfully true story of social life in Boston. MRS. JOHN VERNON 
shows the narrow conventions of old Beacon Hill, the livelier spirit of the 
zou set, and the always undertyi3g scandal. The cover and frontispiece by 


ibson is notable as the only b and white he has done for several years, 
and i is one of the most effective oe has ever done. 


LILA SABE, by William Lee Howard. 12mo. Cloth, Orna- 
mental. $1.50 


EVERY MAN HIS CR AROS, by Matilda Woods Stone. 12- 
mo. Cloth, Ornamental. $1.50 


MENOTOMY: A ae of 1776, by Margaret L. Sears. 12- 
mo. Cloth, Ornamental. $1.50 





Send for our new illustrated catalogue. 














RICHARD G. BADGER, THE GORHAM PRESS, BOSTON 





Don’t Read at Random 


READ THIS COURSE: 


Founpations oF Mopern Europe, by Emil Reich, Hungarian Author 
SEEN IN GERMANY, by Ray Stannard Baker 

Srup1es in European Lireratore, prepared for the course.......... 
MAN AND THE Earrtu, by Prof. N.S. Shaler, Geology, Harvard........ 


Cuautauqua MaGazine (Monthly—lIllustrated) Containing “ The Friend- 
ship of Nations: International Peace or War ?”; “A Reading Journey in 
Holland” ; “ Dutch Art and Artists,” etc 


ALL FOUR BOOKS AND THE MAGAZINE to one address, 
“Easy for Anybody, Worth While for Everybody” 
Address, Caavrauqua Instrrurion, Chautauqua, New York 


System Brings Results 











“The Brandt Books” 


Really Worth Reading and Reading Again. 


—Saturday Evening Post. 
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Joe Lincoln’s 


Cape Cod Ballads 


AND OTHER VERSE 





Drawings by Epwarp W. KemB Le 


The New York Independent says : “The scenes and the 
cribed are the genuine product of Cape Cod. We read with un- 
feigned pleasure these ballads, half humorous and half regretful, of 
the cod-fisher, old daguerreotypes, the school-committee man, the 
tin peddler, winter nights at home, and other things that go to make 
up the New England life that is just passing away.” 

The Boston Globe ‘says: “ Every one of its two hundred 8 
makes the owner of the book delighted with the Linesia-Kemshte- 
Brandt combination.” 

The Worcester ( Mass.) Spy says: “The verse is of the higest type. 
There is nothing in current literature dealing with Yankee char- 
acteristics that is better than this, and in the variety of subjects, the 
sentiment, the pathos, the humor, reminiscence, and description, 
the author shows a wonderful versatility.” 

the New Bedford (Mass.) Standard says: “His verse excels in 
ou grace, in strength of diction, and in the depth of feeling. 

hether humorous or grave, and he can be either with equal suc- 
cess, he is never shallow. He touches a heart interest always, and 
so wins reponse from the hearts of his readers.” 

The Buffalo Sunday News says: “The lilt and spontaneous swing 
of Field and Riley. . . . The melody of his lines is as catchy as a 
boy’s whistle.” 

Detroit Free Press says: “ Mr. Lincoln can paint pictures in 
verge, and he can make us see them. For the rest, he has caught 
and fixed the Yankee wit and shrewd philosophy.” 

Boston Transcript says: “ His lines seem to swing into place 
of their own accord.” 

Troy Press says : “ Lincoln’s poems appeal to the heart of the 
mulitude, who like the homely rhymes of nature and the hearth- 
stone.” 

The Springfield ( Mass.) Republican says: “There isa deal of human 
nature in this book of near 200 pages, and very well expressed.” 

The Chicago Standard says : This little volume is worth its weight 
in gold to the tired man affected with the blues.” 


ople des- 








With ge drawings in line. Decorative cover in gold 
and brown, by Mrra Burr Epson. 12mo., toned dull-sufaced all-rag 
paper, hand-sewed, 198 pp.;' with index of first lines. 


$1.25 net; by mail $1.33 
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} On ME ONE 


The Authorized Biography 
of Mr. Whistler 


The litigation over this book 
has established the fact that it 
is the Life authorized and 
planned by Whistler himself, 
and that it is based on materia! 
furnished by himself and by his 
family. Mr. and Mrs. Pennell 
speak with authority of Whist- 
ler as a man, as well as with 
full appreciation of him as an 
artist, and it is not too much to 


claim that this book has artistic 


and human interest such as few 

other biographies could have. 
In two volumes with over 160 
plates in half-tones and photo- 


gravure. Crown 4to, Special 
binding after Whistler. 


$10.00 net, per set. 


VOL ht WE Tw? 


A NEW VOLUME OF THE VARIORUM 
SHAKESPEARE 


Richard the Third 


Edited by HORACE HOWARD FURNESS, Ir. 


“From this time on he (Horace Howard Furness, Jr.) 
will be joint editor ot the edition, a work which for 
breadth of scholarship, sympathy, and painstaking devo- 
tion js unsurpassed in the history of Shakespearean 
scholarshiip. The Furness Variorum is essential in the 
library of every student of English literature, and the 
quality of the new volume indicates that it will be com- 
pleted i in accordance with the original! plan.”—New York 

*Times,"’ Saturday Review of Books. 

Royal 8vo. te lt top, uncut osqes, 06 00 net; 
three miter t levant, $5.00 ni 





The Struggle for 
American Independence 
By SYDNEY GEORGE FISHER 


Author of * ‘The True History of the American Revolu- 
tion,” “*The True Benjamin Franklin,” etc 


**He makes his Relate. clearly and writes in a thoroughly 
renfaete style.""—New York “‘Sun.’ 
Fisher has gradually worked his way into the 
front ‘seake of living American bhistorians.’’—Portland 
b> 
A Book that no student can overlook, and in which 
the | ‘general reader’ will find a fund of information— 
drawn from close documentary sedy ere before 
placed so intelligently within his reach.”"—Philadelphia 
‘Public Ledger.’ 
Two volumes. Illustrated. Crown octavo. Cloth 
gilt top, $4.00 net, per set. 





FOR YOURJREFERENCE TABLE 


Lippincott’s New Gazetteer 
Edited by ANGELO HEILPRIN and LOUIS HEIL- 


aphical dictionary of the world, giving an accu- 
rate picture of every corner of the globe i in its minutest 
details as it — in be twentieth century. 
oa eer 8,000 uarto. Sheep, $10.00 net; half 
russia, $12.1 mat: patent Index, 50 cents extra. 


Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Literature 
NEW EDITION 


A clear and comprehensive survey of English literature 
from its beginning to the twentieth century. 

It is the cheapest authoritative reference work of sim- 
ilar scope now in ee 
Three vee 2,500 pages.= re octavo. 
Cle , $12. 00 net, per set. 


LIPPINCOTT’S UNIVERSAL 


Pronouncing Dictionary of Biography and 
Hythology 


By JOSEPH THOMAS, M.D., LL.D. 


This magnificent work has lately undergone an extensive 
revision. Besides the revision of the‘articles included in 
previous issues, numerous new biographical sketches of 
persons who have lately become ofjsufficient prominence 
to merit mention have been 


Octavo. Sheep, $8.00; half morocco, $10.00. 
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Order All Your Maigualials 
Through “The Arena” 


During the early part of the year we opened a department for handling subscriptions for the convenience of our subscribers 


and it proved so popular t 
worthy of your careful attention. 


e will duplicate any = or prices made to you by any reliable subscription agency or publisher. 


When send 


Fe orders please note the following 
There is an tional charge for postage to Canada 


irections: 
and Foreign Countr 


that we take pleasure in giving the following list of unusually favorable offers which you will find 
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A REVISED VERSION OF VENICE. 


By Juu1a Scorr VRoomMAN. 


N THE train going to Venice, our 
compartment was occupied by a 
variety of persons thrown into a juxta- 
position, which typified curiously enough 
the contrast that existed between their 
particular points of view. 

A couple of college girls, bubbling over 
with enthusiasm and scarcely able to 
wait for their first ecstatic glimpse of 
Venice, were seated opposite two English 
women, who were exhausted and blase 
from the strain of six months’ incessant 
travel and indiscriminate sight-seeing, 
while a pleasant matter-of-fact-looking 
American business man, who had got 
separated from his Cook’s party, and 
whose one idea of travel seemed to be to 
“do” a city or a country as fast as pos- 
sible and “be done with it,” discussed his 
kaleidoscopic methods of sight-seeing 
with a plodding German tourist, intent 
on seeing the whole of Italy with a micro- 
scope. My vis-a-vis was a well-known 
art professor in one of our girls’ colleges, 
who had a habit of saturating herself 
afresh every few years with the spirit and 
works of her favorite old Venetian mas- 
ters. Here also was contrast, for I had 
only seen Venice once before, and that in 
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such a fleeting and cursory manner that 
Titian, Tintoret and Georgione were 
merely so many names to me. 

In the gondola which the American 
business man, the two college girls and 
myself had taken for the hotel where we 
all happened to be booked, I remarked 
casually that my husband had proposed 
to me in Venice to the accompaniment of 
that same Santa Lucia which was floating 
up to us from a group of musicians 
nearby. “I don’t blame him,” one of 
the girls replied with crushing candor, as 
she caught her first glimpse of the min- 
arets of San Marco. “A man isn’t 
responsible for what he does here. 
There is something irresistible about this 
mixture of music and moonlight.” 

Venice was at her best that night, and 
as we glided along the Grand Canal, past 
the shining palaces that rose out of the 
water to greet us, all our preconceived 
notions and prejudices, all our differing 
points of view were forgotten and we 
yielded unconsciously to the spell of the 
place as to some subtle and imperious 
law of nature. Indeed, for the moment it 
seemed but a part of the natural order of 
things—to be sped over moonlit waters 
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by a gondolier, who might have been a 
grand-opera singer, to a hotel which had 
once been in fact the home of a doge. 
Even our conscientious Cook’s tourist 
seemed to feel that he was no longer in 
the dreary world of sight-seeing, but in a 
dreamland of enchantment, and I found 
myself wondering if the cultivated ennui 
of the much-traveled English ladies 
would be able to survive the shock of this 
dazzling vision of Venice. 

Since on my first visit Cupid had so 
bandaged my eyes that the city of Desde- 
mona had served only as an enchanting 
background for my own romance, I had 
been looking forward to this opportunity 
to come back soberly, put on a pair of 
prosaic spectacles, and see Venice accord- 
ing to the best lights that have been lit 
for modern tourists. ‘To this end I had 
brought with me a number of books which 
I felt would help to unlock for me the 
city’s inmost treasures. Ruskin I had 
selected for the old school of art and for 
the spiritual insight he gives, Berenson 
for the new school with its scientific 
method and philosophic treatment, Grant 
Allen for his splendid grasp of the his- 
torical development of Venetian art, 
Kugler’s Italian Schools of Painting for 
reference, Taine and Gautier for French 
sidelights they cast, and Mrs. Oliphant 
for bits of ancient gossip to deepen local 
colors. 

The third night after our arrival the art 
teacher dined with the college girls and 
myself, and I recall her lament that with 
a wealth of suggestive books at hand, 
capable of developing one’s capacity to 
appreciate and enjoy the highest art, so 
many tourists should yet be content to 
follow Baedaker’s stars as their guiding 
stars, and by thus limiting themselves to 
second-hand impressions lose all the zest 
of a real personal experience. I recall 


her striking comparison of people who 
substitute Baedaker’s word for the witness 
of their own hearts, to those persons in 
the religious world whose convictions are 
all borrowed, whose spiritual horizon is 
limited to some one’s else vision, and 
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whose adherence is to a belief based ‘on 
some outside authority rather than to a 
faith founded on their own experience. 
Just as she was concluding, our matter-of- 
fact compatriot paused on his way out of 
the dining-room and announced com- 
placently that he was off for Rome the 
next day. He had actually covered most 
of the ground mapped out by Baedaker 
for a four days’ trip, and I must confess 
that the accurate and businesslike way 
in which he had disposed of about three- 
fourths of the sights compelled a certain 
admiration even on the part of the art 
teacher. At the same time, by serving 
as a concrete illustration of the point she 
had just made, his example encouraged 
me in my resolve not to attempt to swal- 
low Venice whole, but, on the contrary, 
to try taking my art as I take my food— 
slowly, with a tendency toward “ Fletcher- 
izing.” 

‘The next morning, on my way to the 
Church of Sts. John and Paul, [looked up 
the little bas relief of St. George killing 
the dragon, which Ruskin cites as “the 
topmost example of the sculpture art of 
Venice,” but which on my previous visit 
I had not considered worth my attention, 
having had little inclination at that time 
to bother with either Ruskin or St. 
George! In the square before the church, 
coming suddenly on the Colleoni monu- 
ment, probably the noblest equestrian 
statue in the world, I had a guilty recol- 
lection of having accorded it formerly 
only a passing glance. “Think of it,” I 
said to myself reproachfully—* Veroc- 
chio, Leonardo’s master, put years of his 
life and the very essence of his genius into 
the design of this statue, and I having 
come some thousands of miles presumably 
to see the best that Italy had to show, had 
stood for a second or two staring at the 
horse’s tail, without having the curiosity 
or taking the time to go around the statue 
and see the rider’s face!” 

With a mental apology to Verocchio, 
Colleoni and Italy, I crossed the square 
to the Church of Sts. John and Paul where 
so many knights and doges lie buried, 
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and where in tracing 
the rise and decline 
of the art of monu- 
mental sculpture in 
Venice one gets in- 
teresting sidelights 
on the lives and 
characters of the 
Venetians. First I 
examined the early 
Gothic tomb of a 
fourteenth-century 
knight with his 
arms folded and his 
sword by his side, 
sleeping the sleep of 
death. Above, un- 
der Gothic niches, 
Mark and Peter, 
patron saints of 
Venice and of the 
knight, stood guard 
over the dead— 
while two saintly 
little personages, 
bearing censers, 
gazed tenderly at 
the central figure 
of the Madonna 
holding aloft that 
little child born in 
Bethlehem who had 
opened up the way 
of life. It was a 
peaceful scene and 
one could imagine 
that for this soldier 
saint, with his sword 
in its scabbard and 
the emblems of his 
faith about him, 
death had no terrors. 

I then passed on to some later tombs 
of the early Renaissance where the 
designs were more elaborate and the 
angels were more perfectly done, but 
which still breathed the same spirit of love 
the artist had in his work, and of faith 
in the truth he was representing. 

In the work of the later Renaissance, 
however, with its increased boastfulness 














PURE GOTHIC TOMB OF DOGE MARCO CORNER (d. 1368). 


(Contrast severe simplicity with florid character of Morosini tomb.) 


of design, and faultlessness of execution, 
one has the feeling that artists were 
beginning to care so much more for the 
fame of setting up a statue than for the 
joy of making it, or for the truth they 
were expressing by it, that the soul of the 
work was lost. They made more ornate 
things, it is true, more perfect things from 
a purely technical standpoint, but never 
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afterward such wholly beautiful things. 
As Ruskin says, “In old times men used 
their powers of painting to show the 
objects of faith; in later times they used 
the objects of faith that they might show 
their powers of painting.” ‘Thus the 
Magdalen in whom the earlier artists 
and sculptors had seen a woman who 
loved much because she had been much 
forgiven and who came with her most 
precious ointment to anoint her Savior’s 
feet, became for the artists of the Renais- 
sance an excuse to paint a voluptuous 
woman with only her empty bottle of 
ointment to help you divine who she is. 

The early warriors who lay themselves 
down so serenely in the sleep of death, 
are succeeded in a later age by warriors 
impatient of that sleep. ‘These will have 
none of the trappings of death about 
them, they ignore the very nature of the 
tomb. The angel of the Annunciation 
and the shrinking Madonna make way 
for classical subjects, Hercules, with the 
lion and the hydra and groups of bom- 
bastic virtues—virtues which unfortu- 
nately were as conspicuously absent in 
the lives of the later Venetians as they are 
flauntingly present on their tombs. No 
longer content to lie down in their sleep, 
these knights stand upright on their 
tombs; later they even mount their 
horses and brandish their swords, riding 
over their own ashes, defying death. Ah! 
It seems to me the earlier artists were 
nearer the truth; better they thought— 
when death comes submit to it like a man, 
lie down and sleep and trust God for the 
waking, since all the prancing horses and 
gilded trappings and brandished swords 
cannot make death any the less real or 
solemn or inevitable. 

From the early part of the seventeenth 
century the way of Venetian sculpture 
seemed all down hill—to judge from the 
examples of florid eighteenth-century 
work that flaunt themselves in this church 
—coarse, overgrown angels, like ballet 
girls, drawing heavy curtains from gaudy 
tombs—that revealed a perfect menagerie 
of lions, genii, winged Mercuries, over- 
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dressed dogaresses and under-dressed 
nymphs in profusion and confusion. 

At last from the tombs I turned to the 
pictures and discovered one wistfully 
beautiful group by Lorenzo Lotto, called 
“St. Antonius giving alms.” Painting 
toward the close of that first period of the 
Renaissance, which symbolized youth 
with all its joy in the beauty of life and its 
radiant self-sufficiency, Lorenzo Lotto in 
his art shadowed forth the period of 
maturity, when with some of youth’s 
visions faded, some illusions gone, man 
begins to feel the need of a greater 
strength than his own, and there comes a 
reaching out after the faith of his child- 
hood which his youth had thought it 
could put away. In this picture one 
feels the new human impulse of the time, 
a yearning after something higher than 
man’s highest, a hint that perhaps after 
all to help suffering in others is the best 
way to lighten one’s own, and that the 
lost path back to God may lie through 
service of one’s fellows. 

On our way home we stopped for a few 
minutes to look at the sculptured angels 
above the door of the “furniture store,” 
formerly St. Theodore’s Scuolo—which 
Ruskin takes as one of the texts for his 
arraignment of modern sculpture, the 
kind that stretches every muscle for show 
and has ceased to reverence faith, hope 
and love, either as emblems on its tombs 
or as realities in its life. People smile at 
some of Ruskin’s excesses of sarcasm, 
but with his illustrations close at hand, 
it hardly seems possible for any one to 
ignore the great gulf that stretches 
between the works of those whose ruling 
passion is fame and fortune at any cost— 
and those who follow the inner light; 
who “work for the joy of working, each 
in his own bright star painting the thing 
as he sees it for the God of things as they 
are.” 

Fame inevitably comes to, or rather, as 
is oftener the case, follows after, the real 
artist, who must have genius of soul as 
well as of intellect; but the fame is not 
his concern and if he deliberately makes 
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it his concern, the best 
part of his work, the 
soul of it, that alone 
which is capable of im- 
mortality, is lost. Ev- 
erywhere it is divinely 
true that only he who 
loses his life shall find 
it, only he who loses all 
ruling thought of fame 
shall in the end attain 
it. This is the lesson 
one learns in contrast- 
ing the academic pic- 
tures of Ghirlandhjo 
and Guido Reni with 
the works of Fra An- 
gelico, who painted on 
ais knees, and the early 
pictures of Raphael be- 
fore he was spoiled by 
adulation and lost his 
vision. ‘The first sacri- 
ficed the highest in them 
to at least a lower, and 
their fame, such as it is, 
was hought with a part 
of their soul. The fame 
of the others is as the 
afterglow of their soul’s 
achievement—the glory 
that lingers in the heav- 
ens when the sun is set. 
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That evening I read 
Browning’s analysis of 
Andrea Del Sarto, he: 


MONUMENT 


whom men called the 
“faultless painter,” who yet fell so 
far short of his highest—that place “ side 


by side with Agnolo”—a genius who 
had his vision but not the courage of 
his vision. Genius is not given to many, 
but to each man is vouchsafed a vision. 
‘The star that of old led the wise men, 
still shines for souls to-day, and to every 
man that comes into the world there is 
given an inner light by which he may 
discern his highest. Stars differ from 


each other in glory and mountains in 
height, and one man’s highest is higher 
than another’s, but the secret of each 








OF DOGE MICHELE MOROSINI (d. 1382). 


Most ornate of the Gothic monuments. 


man’s highest is between himself and 
God. To fall short of that highest is to 
make the great refusal, the only possible 
failure. 

On my first visit to Venice I would 
have disdained to spend a whole morning 
on one church and a few stray pictures, 
as it had never occurred to me up to that 
time to distinguish between the relative 
values of the comparatively little one 
might see with some intelligent apprecia- 
tion, and the immense quantity one might 
see in a slipshod way. 

On my return home from that trip, the 
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discovery that a friend of mine who had 
never been abroad had yet a much more 
intimate knowledge of Italy than I could 
boast, made me realize how much better 
it may be, after all, “to be able to appre- 
ciate beautiful things and not have them, 
than to have them and not be able to 
appreciate them,” and it gradually began 
to dawn on me that the same truth applies 
to Italy in particular as to life in general, 
that what you take out depends largely 
on what you put in. 

The fact of having worn out a certain 
amount of shoe leather in European art 
galleries does not necessarily imply that 
one has gained any culture thereby. 
Not infrequently it happens, as witness 
the case of my travel-stained self and my 
untraveled friend, that a person by study- 
ing at home the art of Italy, and through 
its art, those ideals which have molded its 
history and been the guiding genius of its 
people, may perchance catch something 
of the spirit of her old masters into his 
life and learn thus the secret of Italy’s 
heart, which is hid from many who have 
only seen her face. 

Having an engagement with the art 
teacher and the two college girls for lunch, 
I had just time before the appointed hour, 
for a ride down the Grand Canal, which 
Gautier says “is an immense gallery open 
to the sky where from the depths of a 
gondola one can study the art of seven or 
eight centuries—the Byzantine, the Sara- 
cen, the Lombard, the Gothic, the Roman, 
the Greek, and even the Rococo—the 
massive pillar and the slender column, the 
pointed arch and the round arch, the 
whimsical capital full of birds and 
flowers come from Acre or Jaffe and the 
Greek Capital found in the ruins of 
Athens.” 

Here one may dream of that far-off 
day when Venice was Queen of the Sea 
and the nations of the earth brought as 
tribute their gold, frankincense and 
myrrh—all that glory of Greek form and 
Oriental color, of Roman strength and 
Gothic grace, which she wrought into her 
dwellings, before she, like that ancient 
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city of Babylon—“ was consumed in her 
palace among the nations.” 

Some one has called the Grand Canal 
the real “ book of gold ” of Venice, “ where 
all the Venetian nobility have signed their 
names upon a monumental facade.” 
Most of these ancient names have faded, 
but others have been added, not unworthy 
to replace them—Browning, Wagner, 
Ruskin, Byron and many others whose 
genius or whose talents make them more 
notable than the vast majority of the 
Venetian nobility. 

But even in the early days her nobles 
were not the only citizens who shed luster 
on Venice—for the Bellinis were of a 
humble peasant family, Tintoret was the 
son of a dyer, and one faded fresco on the 
outside of a crumbling palace wall still 
hints dimly of the time when Venice 
counted Titian and Georgione among her 
“house painters.” 

We took our lunch at a famous little 
Bohemian restaurant on a side street 
near St. Mark’s—and while waiting for 
the proprietor-chef to cook the steak we 
had selected off the counter and the 
“soupe aux piddochi,” a classic dish of 
Venice—we stepped into the atrium of 
St. Mark’s to glance at those naive Old 
Testament mosaics which give one the 
feeling that Adam and Eve and Noah 
and the animals must literally have sat 
for their portraits to the Byzantine artists 
who contrived to breathe so much gen- 
uine knowledge of human nature into 
their childlike efforts. 

As we followed with breathless interest 
the story of our first parents, I under- 
stood the remark of a friend who insisted 
she never could forgive the Higher Crit- 
icism for robbing her of Adam and Eve! 
There is a note of solemn joy in the quaint 
conception of that first wedding morn 
when the bride is given away by God, the 
Father—and we were genuinely distressed 
to see Eve picking-the fatal apple so soon 
afterwards. In order to settle the blame 


once and for all time on her woman’s 
shoulders, the artist (with more historic 
accuracy than magnanimity of spirit) has 
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twice represented 
her in the act of 
offering the forbid- 
den fruit to Adam. 
Adam, having fin- 
ished eating his half 
of the apple, makes 
haste to tell on Eve, 
whereupon God 
chides them very 
sorrowfully and they 
kneel down, Eve 
meekly, Adam ab- 
jectly, to receive 
their sentence of 
punishment. After 
they have risen, 
God presents them 
withgarments. Eve, 
rather pleased than 
otherwise with her 
new clothes, is 
dressed first and 
stands waiting for 
Adam who has 
great difficulty in 
drawing on his shirt 
and finally has to 
be assisted by 
Deity. When they 
are ready to leave 
Paradise, they are 
not expelled by a 
furious angel with 
a fiery sword, as in 
later pictures, but 
are led to the gate 
by God Himself, who, laying His hand 
gently on their shoulders as if in bene- 
diction, sends them forth. 

Even in this solemn moment Eve seems 
curious and talkative, straining her eyes 
to see how the world looks outside the 
gates and vainly trying to reassure Adam, 
who looks dubious as to the future and 
sullen about the past. In the last scene, 
however, Adam comes out well. His 
punishment has been turned to the divine 
account—and he is joyfully subduing the 
earth, while Eve sits close by with her 
work sewing for the baby: They have 
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“made it up” with each other, and by the 
perfect peace and joy of the scene we 
know they have made it up likewise with 
God. 

Beyond in the atrium, we caught 
glimpses of other Old-Testament scenes. 
One mosaie we noticed which depicted in 
most realistic fashion Noah pushing and 
one of his sons pulling a reluctant lion 
into the Ark—but just at this point a 
little urchin, dispatched from the restaur- 
ant, came rushing up to tell us our 
“ piddochi” was getting cold, so we left 
Adam and Eve to their hoeing and sewing 
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sat our lunch which we felt 
sarned that day by the sweat 


and went to 
we, too, had 
of our brows. 

We then devoted an hour to thé Acad- 
emy, where Carpaccio, perhaps/the best 
after-dinner story-teller of thé Renais- 
sance, held us spellbound with his 
quaintly charming series of pictures, illus- 
trating the life and vicissitudes of St. 
Ursula and her ten thousand Virgin com- 
panions. 

I squandered very little time buying 
lace and glass in Venice this second trip, 
for it had finally dawned on me that 
while I could get Venetian glass and lace 
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in many American cities, never again in 
any other place than Venice could I have 
such an opporiunity to see Tintoret, and 
in him Venetian painting at its high-water 
mark, with what was realest in religion 
and deepest in poetry and loveliest in art 
all combined. One of his paintings in 
the Scuola de San Rocco, adjoining his 
Parish Church, is to me as deeply moving 
a picture as I have ever seen. Who that 
has looked on it can ever forget that 
white-stoled Figure standing before Pilate 
with bound hands and the look of a con- 
queror? Yet for all the Godlike calm of 
His face, there is a feeling of infinite 
human weariness about the figure, strange 
mingling of a man crushed “and a God 
triumphant—a God who could only con- 
quer by suffering and a man who dared 
to suffer like a God. Opposite sits 
Pilate in his royal robes of state sur- 
rounded by all the pomp and splendor of 
imperial Rome. No hint of shrinking, 
you might say, in that figure, and yet, as 
you look beneath the glittering surface, 
pierce through the body to the naked soul 
of Him, the man seems ‘literally to dwindle 
before your eyes, until by some subtle 
swift play of inner vision the masks drop 
from the figures and the scene is changed 
—Pilate is the condemned one and Christ 
stands forth the judge. 

There is a great pity in Christ’s eye as 
He looks upon Pilate washing his hands. 
Can the man really believe that water will 
wash away the stain? What pitiful 
superstitions are people bound by, what 
meaningless rites suffice, how shallow a 
man with such a creed! Ah, standing 
there with the weight of the world’s sin 
crushing Him, He knows that saying, 
“T wash my hands of this,” will not do 
away with the least atom of responsibility. 
About to pour out His blood in token of 
regeneration to teach the world the law 
of sacrifice, He knows that easy-going 
formulas are not enough, that water does 
not suffice, that without shedding of 
blood is no remission. One may not 
turn on the faucet of this or that church, 
or trust that some man-made creed or 
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priestly rite will save 
him. No, one’s life 
must be devoted to 
a divine purpose, 
one’s material inter- 
ests must be sub- 
ordinated to spiritual 
ends. 

We feel instantly 
on looking at this 
picture, that the sad- 
ness in Christ’s face 
is not for Himself. 
The small moment 
of personal agony, 
of shrinking in 
Gethsemane is over. 
He is thinking of the 
ignorant mob outside 
shouting “Crucify 
Him,” yes, Him, their 
King; of the fleeing 
disciples who had 
been so long time 
with Him and yet 
had never known 
Him; of Peter who 
is denying Him as 
the cock crows; of 
Judas who has be- 
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trayed Him; of Pilate 
who in order to re- 
main the friend of Cesar at last con- 
demns the Christ. He seems to be speak- 
ing now to Pilate—Pilate the puppet, who 
dreams he is the judge—*'Thou couldst 
have no power at all against me, except it 
were given thee from above.” Ah, the 
judgment scene is not here, not now. A 
few hours ago, alone in the garden, the 
real judgment had been passed. When He 
refused to call for the legion of angels to 
deliver Him, and stretched out His hand 
only to the one who brought the cup— 
He Himself gave Pilate the power with 
which to judge Him now. “No man 
takes my life from Me,”—the words come 
ringing down the centuries and Tintoret 
has caught their echo—“ No man takes 
my life from Me, but I lay it 
down of Myself. I have power to lay 
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it down and I have power to take it 
again.” 

Christ before Pilate! Pilate before 
Christ! Either phrase might serve as the 
title for this picture, and yet neither is 
entirely adequate, for in the final analy- 
sis both figures seem to stand so terribly 
alone—each weighing not the other’s, but 
his own soul in the balance—type of that 
inevitable, inexorable judgment which 
every man must pass on his own life. 
We cry out to God for mercy, and He 
hands us the scales. By the choice we 
have made of light or darkness, of our 
highest or our lowest, we pronounce upon 
ourselves that judgment which alone is 
final. 

Looking back on those days in the sea 


city, it seems to me that, if only one have 
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the mind to, one may “go to church” to 
as good purpose in voluptuous Venice as 
in Puritan New England: may hear, if 
one have ears to hear, a still, small voice 
speaking from her pictured lips and find 
some deathless truths of religion wrought 
into her lifeless marbles. 

Before I left Venice this second time, 
though I had by no means covered all the 
ground I had hoped to, I had at least 
caught a glimpse of something of which 
Baedaker makes no mention—something 
that cannot be seen or appreciated 
mechanically, and that is the spirit of the 
dying city, of which the splendor of her 
past and the magic of her present are but 
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the more or less inadequate material 
expressions. 

To the discerning traveler there is a 
more delightful experience than a first 
visit to Venice, and that is a second, and a 
still more delightful experience, and that 
is a third. Indeed, it was easy for me to 
understand, after having seen the enthusi- 
asm of the art teacher, the charm there 
might be in taking a possible thirty-third 
degree. Such is the spell of the place that 
before you have seen Venice she lures you 
in your dreams, and once seen she haunts 
you ever after. 

Jutia Scorr VROoMAN. 

Cotuit, Massachusetts. 


MENTAL 


SUGGESTION.* 


By Ryan WALKER. 


ENTAL suggestion has at last 

crept upon the stage, and two of 

last season’s successes, as well as two of 

this season’s, are plays whose powerful 

and underlying theme has been to show 

the workings of the mind for good or for 
evil. 

The first of this class of drama to be 
produced was “The Witching Hour,” a 
crudely-handled play from the pen of 
Augustus Thomas. It was a structure 
built upon hypnotism, pure and simple, 
the power of a strong man’s mind over the 
minds of his weaker brothers. 

Next in line came that enormously 
masterful drama—or one might better 
call it a dramatic allegory —“ The Servant 
in the House,” by Charles Rann Kennedy; 
and more recently Jerome K. Jerome’s 
“The Passing of the Third Floor Back.” 
In these two plays the Christ spirit fur- 
nishes the theme for thought, overcoming 


*The quotations from the play used in this article 
are from Mr. Oliver Herford’s translation, by spe- 
cial permission of Mr. H. W. Savage. 


evil by banishing selfishness and hypoc- 
risy. 

The present theatrical season opened 
with a production of “'The Devil,” a play 
by the Hungarian, Franz Molnar, whose 
irony and cynicism suggest Bernard Shaw, 
and whose brilliant epigrams carry one to 
the pages of Oscar Wilde, though the 
former might be said to be the master of 
clever epigrams and scathing sarcasm. 

“The Devil” is the antithesis of “The 
Servant in the House,” and Satan walks 
among his victims in evening dress and 
silk hat, possessing the suave manners of 
an elegant man of the world. But he 
represents the Power of Evil in the minds 
of a man and a woman who are being 
drawn together in illicit love. During the 


meetings of this man and woman, the 
Devil ever lurks as their shadow, working 
subtly, maliciously, surely. From the 
moment that he rises suddenly from 
behind the pulpit-like chair in the artist’s 
studio, to face the woman who has come 
there to sit for her portrait. the thought is 
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THE DEVIL’S BLESSING ON THE LOVERS. 


First Act of **The Devil.” In Henry Savage's production at the Garden Theater, New York. Edwin Stevens 
as the Devil, Dorothy Dorr as Olga, and Paul McAllister as Karl. 
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THE DEVIL EXERCISES HIS POWER UPON OLGA 


Scene from Henry W, Savage's production of “The Devil” at the Garden Theater, New York, Dorothy Dorr 
as Olga and Edwin Stevens as the Devil 
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desire. And thus he follows her, from 
the beginning to the end of the play, 
overpowering her with his insinuating, 
diabolical influence. And when, in the 
agony of her own guilty soul, she demands 
of him, “Who are you?” he replies 
touching her on the forehead, “I am 
here.” 

To compare “The Devil” with “ Faust” 
would be like comparing a strong man 
with a weak infant. “Faust” might be 
termed fairy lore; “The Devil,” a won- 
derful psychological study, gripping one 
at the rise of the curtain and holding him 
in its clutches (no other word would fit the 
feeling one experiences in seeing this 
play) till the end of the last act. 

In view of the fact that theatrical his- 
tory offers no parallel to the popularity of 
“The Devil,” for no less than thirty the- 
atrical companies are playing it through- 
out the country—either in Oliver Her- 
ford’s translation (as produced by H. W. 
Savage) or Kontas’ adaptation (as offered 
by Harrison Grey Fiske), it may be of 
interest to give a brief outline of the play. 

The play opens in the reception-room 
adjoining the studio of Karl Mahler, a 
brilliant young artist in Budapest. The 
artist enters and summons his aged 
servant, Heinrich, whereupon he roundly 
reproves him because the front door is 
left wide open: . It next develops that 
Karl is about to attend a reception. He 
gives his servant some instructions and 
dismisses the latter, who, before leaving, 
tells him that Mimi, the artist’s model, is 
in the studio. Karl appears indifferent 
to the presence of the girl and tells the 
servant to dismiss her. ‘The model, how- 
ever, insists upon seeing the painter. A 
scene ensues, but finally she is induced to 
leave. 

The bell rings, and the servant shows 
in Hermann and. Olga Hoffman. Hoff- 
man has brought his wife to have her por- 
trait painted. He is a man of the world, 
engrossed in the markets—money-mad ; 
and after some talk of the reception to be 
held that evening at their home—a recep- 
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suggested that he represents her mind, her 


tion given largely in the hope that Karl 
will fall in love with a beautiful heiress, 
Elsa, whom the Hoffmans very much 
desire to see wedded to the artist, the 
husband leaves, arranging to call for his 
wife at four o’clock. 

It next develops that Olga and the 
artist had been old-time lovers, and if not 
actually engaged had frequently ex- 
changed kisses. Olga, however, had 
chosen the elder man who was immensely 
rich. During the téte-d-té#e it is quite 
evident that the old-time passion of Olga 
for the artist is not entirely dead and that 
Karl reciprocates this feeling. At length 
preparations are made for the painting. 
But since Olga has come in her street 
clothes and wishes to be painted decolleté, 
it becomes necessary for her to remove 
her waist and cover herself with a scarf. 
The artist leaves the room after locking 
all the doors except the one through 
which he makes his exit. Olga removes 
her blouse and chooses the scarf. At 
this juncture she utters a scream and 
quickly crosses the stage, for The Devil, 
faultlessly arrayed in frock coat and with 
a red carnation in his buttonhole, a man 
of the world with a face suggestive of the 
conventional concept of Mephistopheles, 
appears and deftly picks up the blouse 
which Olga has dropped. 

Tue Devit—Pardon, madame! I 
think you dropped something! I must 
beg your pardon, madame, I came from 
lunch. Karl was not at home; I waited 
and I fell asleep in this very comfortable 
chair. (He rubs his eyes.) Forgive me, 
madame, for opening my eyes at a 
moment when, for propriety’s sake, I 
should at least have kept one eye shut. 
(Olga takes blouse from him, puts it on 
couch and walks away, horrified and dis- 
gusted.) 

OrtGa—Oh! 

Devit—I am aware this is a base 
insinuation—of course you only come 
here—(Ironical). 

O.tca—To have my portrait painted. 

Dervit—I once had a similar encoun- 
ter at a dentist’s, and the lady, to prove 
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that my insinuations were false, did not 
hesitate to sacrifice a perfectly good tooth. 

Orea—I tell you I 

Devit (Very’ politely)—Oh, I know 
you speak the truth. I am even at lib- 
erty to believe it, though your truth is only 
partly in style. Truth should have 
nothing on at all, you know. 

O.ca—The insolence! What right 
have you to speak tome? Who are you ? 
What are you doing here? Karl! (Karl 
tries the studiodoor.) Karl! (She opens 
the door and lets him in.) 

Karit—(Very much surprised at the 
Devil.) 

Devit—How do you do? 

Kart (Taken aback)—How do you 
do? 

Devit—You do not seem to remember 
me. We met at Monte Carlo. 

Karit—Oh, yes. 

Devit—Quite an eventful day it was. 

Kari—Yes, yes, I remember. It was 
last fall, and I had lost all my money at 
roulette. As I turned from the table I 
caught sight of a stranger frowning on 
me. It was you. I was startled, be- 
cause only a moment before I had seen 
you next to the croupier and I thought I 
heard you laugh when I lost, but now I 
remember you stood behind me, and 
when I had lost everything you offered 
me, a total stranger, a handful of louis 
d’or. 

Oxea (Frightened)—It is very strange 
—this chair was empty; there was nobody 
there. 

Then Karl is at a loss to introduce this 
friend, and he says, “I quite forget your 
name——” 

Devic—Call me anything you like; 
we only call names when the party is 
absent; but I am here now—call me 
Miller, or Brown, or Black. If you 
think Doctor sounds better, why not call 
me Doctor Miller? 

Olga, after being made thoroughly 
uncomfortable by insinuations, leaves the 
room to adjust her blouse. The Devil, 
commenting to Karl about her shoulders, 
remarks: 
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“I have only known one sculptor who 
could model such shoulders.” 

Karit—Who ’s that? 

Devit—Good living. Such tender, soft 
lines are only possible for a woman who 
lives exquisitely well. I take it she is the 
wife of a millionaire ? 

Later, when Olga has returned and is 
awaiting the arrival of her husband, The 
Devil remarks to her that a woman’s 
intuition invariably anticipates her hus- 
band’s coming by ten minutes, and if it 
“wasn’t for that ten minutes there 
would be more divorced women.” 

Olga demands, “What do you want 
with me? You turn everything to evil. 
I have scarcely known you five minutes, 
and I seem to feel your fingers at my 
throat.” 

Then Dr. Miller, in giving advice on a 
man’s career, sums it up thus: 

“An artist ought never to marry—his 
wife will swear on the wedding day to 
stand by his side all through life. The 
day after the wedding she will stand in 
his way.” 

Orca—Not the real wife. 

Devitc—The real wife is always the 
other man’s wife. 

OvGa—You ’re a cynic. 

Devit—Oh, no, not cynical; only care- 
ful. A tigress who has married—I mean 
eaten—a man, is no longer dangerous. 
. . » You must wait until she has mar- 
ried—I mean eaten—somebody. 

The Devil now changes his tone. He 
goes into the church chair, on whose back 
he leans, speaking as from a pulpit. The 
studio grows dark, a red light illuminates 
his face. 

“What a splendid couple you two 
would make. Wake up! (to Karl) You, 
with your talent, your splendid youth. 
You (to Olga) with your temperament and 
beauty and longing!” 

Kari—Stop! Stop! I beg of you—for 
years we have been just good friends. 

Devit (Speaking in a whisper)—You 
may say what you like, bu I can read 
your eyes. They say to me, “Don’t 
believe him, he lies.” 
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Then The Devil gives this masterpiece 
of suggestion: 

“Tt [love] is not a base thought; it is a 
great thought—a thought that brings joy 
and warmth and light into your wretched 
little lives. But joy has its price—and 
you must pay it, you misers! The 
drunkard dies of drink, but while he is 
drunk angels in heaven sing to him. 
The poet dies in ecstasy of his sweetest 
song. It is the coward’s bravery that 
turns away from the wine, the song—and 
the lips of woman. The smallest candle- 
end shows you it is worth while to burn 
up for the sake of a little warmth. The 
end of life is to burn—to burn your- 
self up. You must flame and blaze like 
a torch and toss the fire about you. I 
know: your moralists tell you to love 
another—do n’t believe them. Your 
grubby little earth with its paltry million 
years is not ripe for such a love as that. 
It can only breed monks, madmen, 
Methodists. Don’t be a fool, be a 
rogue—but be a jolly rogue—and the 
world is yours! Look at me! I own the 
earth. Here is the key to life—Love 
yourselj—only yourself. Dress yourself 
in the softest garments—kiss the sweetest 
lips—drink of the wine of Life. Drink! 
Drink! Drink!” 

On the appearance of Hoffman, he is 
introduced to “Dr. Miller.” 

HerMaN—Pleased to meet you. (To 
Olga), Well, my dear, where ’s the pic- 
ture? May n’t I see it? 

Kari—There ’s nothing to see—there 
is no picture. 

Herman—What have you been doing ? 

Kari—Nothing. It’s been dark for 
the last hour. ; 

HermMan—Yes, but I have been gone 
two hours. 

Dervii—lIt was all my fault. We have 
been chatting; we have had a very inter- 
esting discussion. And madam was kind 
enough to invite me for this evening. 

HermMan—Oh! I’m very pleased. 

Devir—Thank you. I have just come 
from Odessa. I had a talk with the 
Russian Wheat King. He tells me—— 
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Hrerman—Yes, I have heard: wheat 
has gone up. 

Orea—Is n’t that good for us? 

Herman—No, dear. I did not tell you. 
This is the first year I am short on wheat. 

Kart—What does it mean to be short 
on wheat ? 

Then The Devil gives us a side-light on 
modern speculation by answering for 
Herman: 

“Tt means digging a ditch for others 
and falling into it yourself.” 

The Devil intimates to Herman that he 
can materially aid him with some secret 
information which he possesses, but that 
he cannot give it to him until evening. 
Accordingly he is urged by the husband 
to come to the reception. The wife 
acquiesces in this invitation, but later, 
when Herman and Karl have stepped into 
the studio to examine some of the artist’s 
work, Olga turns to The Devil and 
requests him not to come to the reception. 
He insists that he has been invited and 
has accepted, and intends to come. 
Finally, however, he compromises by 
declaring that he will not come unless she 
again asks him to. On the return of 
Hoffman The Devil remembers that he 
has another engagement. Hoffman, how- 
ever, whose avarice has been excited by 
The Devil’s remark, insists on his coming 
and turns to his wife, requesting her to 
invite him. This she does. 

Karl, remembering his engagement 
with his model, tells the Hoffmans that it 
will probably be late before he will be 
able to get around to the reception, as he 
expects an art dealer. 

HermMan—lI know your art dealers. 
Fie! And you are going to be married! 

Orea—Oh! What is it? 

_Karit—Oh! Nothing. 

Devit—I think I hear some one knock- 
ing. 

HerrmMan—I did not hear anything. 

Dervit—Yes, there it goes again. (Cyn- 
ically), Probably the art dealer. (Goes 
to hall door.) Oh, it’s you, my dear. 
Come right in. (Swings Mimi into the 
room.) ‘The art dealer! 
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Mmm (Embarrassed)—Good evening! 
(Goes to studio door.) 

Devit (To Herman)—Do n’t you think 
we had better be discreet and go? (Mimi 
and Olga stare at each other.) 

Herman (To Karl)—The art dealer! 
(Laughing and going to the door), Well, 
au revoir. (Exits.) 

Devit (To Olga)—Quite a little com- 
edy? 

O1ea—You think so? 

Kart (To Mimi, pointing to the 
studio)—Please step in there, Fraulein. 
I'll be with you in a minute. © 

Devi. (Whispering to Olga)—You 
were good enough to invite me for this 
evening; I am now going to repay your 
kindness. In five minutes I shall be back 
here to interrupt this tée-d-té#te. Watch 
me forget my overcoat. (Karl sees Olga 
out. The Devil takes Karl’s overcoat. 
Heinrich notices it.) 

Hernricu—Pardon, sir, but this is not 
your overcoat. 

Devi. (Aside)—Shut up! (Exits.) 

The model returns to the room and 
Karl offers to marry her. She, knowing 
that his feeling is not genuine, refuses 
him and hurries from the room just, as 
The Devil enters. To the artist The 
Devil tells the story of how he once lost 
a coin that he did not need. But he shot 
his servant, whom he suspected of having 
it, merely because he felt an intense 
desire to possess the coin, cost what it 
it might. He continues: 

“I would have given it away, but it 
slipped through my fingers, and whatever 
slips through our fingers, that is just the 
one thing we want.” 

In this manner he continues, working 
the artist up to a high nervous pitch. 
Then he compares Olga to the lost coin. 

Devir—And that little woman will 
become dearer and more precious to you 
every day—you will realize that she could 
have given you wings; that her tempera- 
ment, her beauty, her passion would have 
been the inspiration of your work. All 
this you will realize when she has slipped 
away. You could have become a master, 
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a giant! Not by loving your art, but by 
loving her. But you won’t know until it 
is too late—too late! (He now takes the 
shawl that has been over Olga’s shoulders 
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and throws it over Karl’s, forcing him to 
see it.) This shawl has touched her 
bosom. (Karl clasps it and touches his 
lips to it.) Think what you might have 
been to each other! What divine happi- 
ness, not because she is beautiful—no, 
but because you 

Kart (Throwing away shawl)—Be 
quiet! Be quiet! Do you want to drive 
me mad ? 

Devit—Frightened again! A life that 
has not been squandered, that has not 
been lived! 

Kari—Why do you tell me all this? 
What do you want? (Horrified.) Who 
sent you? 

Dervit—Nobody, no one; I am here. 

Kart—No, I tell you. I have known 
her all these years and we ’ve been good 
friends only, and we’ll remain good 
friends, nothing else! I don’t want the 
found sovereign! 

Devir—If it slips away—if another 
man runs away with it? 

Karu—Who? (Looks at the Devil.) 

Devit (Triumphant)—I! 

Karu (Laughing)—You ? 

Devit—To-night, this very night, she ‘Il 
be mine. Oh, what joy, what exquisite 
joy! For ten thousand years I have had 
no prettier mistress—— 

Kari—What do you say? 

Drevit—Mistress, I say! Come to- 
night, to her house! When the lights are 
burning, when the air seems to be filled 
with music and perfume, you'll see, 
before day dawns. 

Kari—Enough, enough! 

Devit—How you will run after your 
lost sovereign! Every hour when you 
wander where she is she spends with me. 
A carriage passes, your heart stands still. 
A light goes out in some window. Who 
put that light out? We! We sit in 
every carriage, we vanish around every 
corner, clinging lovingly together. We 
stand behind every window curtain in 
close embrace, looking into your tortured 
face, your maddened eyes—and we cling 
together—closer, closer—and we laugh— 
we laugh. 
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Kart (Throwing himself down on 
couch)—Enough, enough! 

Devit—We laugh at you, you poor, 
weak fool. You luck-refuser! 

Karu (Screaming)—You fiend! 
(Reaches for revolver with hand. The 
Devil grabs revolver and, taking it away 
from him, leaves it on the table.) 

The second act takes place in the 
palatial home of the Hoffmans. Elsa 
Berg, the beautiful and unsophisticated 
young girl whom the artist is expected to 
marry, is introduced, but the spell work- 
ing between Olga and Karl is already so 
pronounced that the beautiful young girl 
who a few hours before would have 
attracted the artist, no longer appeals to 
his imagination. 

The scenedevelopes twoclimaxes, show- 
ing the baneful effect of evil suggestion. 
The Devil persuades Olga to do some- 
thing odd, something outré. He suggests 
that she put on a long opera cloak that 
shall envelope her, and thus attired walk 
through the ball-room. Olga agrees, 
and while gone for the cloak, The Devil 
tells Karl that she is to appear wrapped 
in a cloak, but otherwise nude, at the 
same time slyly hinting that Olga is doing 
the rash act to please his whim. When 
Olga discovers the truth of The Devil’s 
insinuation to Karl, she is deeply incensed, 
and calls upon her husband to remove 
her cloak, thus disclosing the fact that 
she is completely gowned. After the 
guests have departed she writes Karl a 
farewell letter, as follows: 

“Sir, your behavior of this evening has 
shown me that you are no longer——” 

Then The Devil interrupts and dictates 
as follows: 

“able to keep up the wretched 
farce of mere friendship. I read your 
innermost thoughts, and, Karl, the knowl- 
edge that you love me has made me un- 
speakably happy. Dearest—Why should 
we struggle longer against the resistless 
tide that is drawing us together? “My 
strength is gone. Without you I am lost 
in the black waters. Save me, Karl! 
With your strong arms about me, with 




















your lips to mine, I care not where we 
drift. I am yours, all yours; you are the 
master of my soul. Do not leave me, 
Karl. I love you; I cannot live without 
you. Heaven bless you.” (Olga’s head 
falls forward on her arm. The Devil picks 
up the letter and puts it in his pocket.) 

Orea—What have I written ? 

Devit—What was in your heart—a 
cold, harsh and final letter! 

Hereupon The Devil withdraws. The 
room is dark. Olga starts to retire, when 
like all the black, evil and wicked thoughts 
that lie deep within the mind, the shadow 
of The Devil looms large upon the wall. 
With a piercing shriek Olga falls to the 
floor. 

The final act reverts to Karl’s studio. 
There is a very pathetic scene between 
Elsa and Mimi, the model, after which 
both depart. 

The Devil enters, quickly followed by 
Olga. The Devil calls for tea and rum, 
and as he sips the concoction the follow- 
ing conversation takes place: 

O.tea—Oh, tell me, did you—have 
you-—— 

Devit—Your letter? Delivered! 

OrtGa—Tell me, did he read it? 

Devit—Yes. 

Otea—My God! 

Drvit—When he read it he buried his 
face in the pillow and cried. I hate a 
man that cries. 

Oxrea—I did not want him to have that 
letter. I wanted to speak to him first 
myself. I wanted him to give me back 
my letter unopened if it had not been 
read. I am too late! 

Oxrea—I do n’t know how I shall find 
courage to speak to him, yet I feel I must. 
I want to go away from here, yet there is 
something that keeps me back—I cannot! 
I cannot! What will become of me? 


Herricu (Poking head through door) 
—My master will be here in a moment. 
(Exits. ) 

Devit—Very good, I will be off. 

Orea—Oh, don’t go! J don’t want 
to be alone with him. 
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Devit— You will want to discuss your 
letter—I will only be in the way. 

Orea—Well, then, I shall speak to him 
quite frankly. I shall tell him for the 
last time——- (Karl’s voice is heard.) 

Devit—lIf you need me I shall be here. 
(Exits. ) 

Kart (Entering)—Olga! (Olga motions 
him to be quiet.) I was—I was afraid 
you would never forgive my brutal treat- 
ment of last night. 

Ouea—Speak low; Dr. Miller is’ in 
there. I have acted foolishly, but I could 
not control myself. I, too, after what had 
happened, I wanted to know, to make 
sure whether you loved me as I thought 
you did—as I hoped you did, day and 
night, every hour. 

Karit—Olga! 

O.ea—Everything has changed since 
yesterday. But let us try to repeat what 
we said then about shaking each other’s 
hands honorably; let us try to be strong 
and keep our promise. Karl, if I was 
frivolous, it was only a desire to know 
your innermost sentiment. But I am 
afraid. I have been punished too hard; 
and what I said a moment ago about 
shaking hands—honorably—I am afraid 
it is too late. My strength is at an end. 
I am lost! 

Kari—Olga! 

O.rea—Sh-h! He is there! Tell me, 
were you surprised about my letter? 

Kari—Your letter? What letter? 

O.ea—Karl—oh, I understand; you 
want me to be discreet. Befrank. Iam 
not ashamed and am not afraid. When I 
wrote that letter I only half knew what I 
was doing, and I was sorry afterward that 
I had written it. But I am sorry no more. 
Women don’t always write what they 
want, but they always want what they 
write. Karl, I should like to read that 
letter over with you. 

Kart—Why, I have n’t received any 
letter. Did you write me? 

Oxrea—You did not get my letter? 

Kari—No. Really, I did n’t. 

Orea—Dr. Miller! Dr. Miller! My— 
my letter! 
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O.tea—You know it all. What I told 


Devi (Entering)—Oh, I ask ten thou- 
sand pardons. I quite forgot. My only 
excuse is, there are certain letters that had 
better not be delivered. 

Oxvea—Who is this man? 

Devirc—But I can deliver it now. 
(Does so.) 

Orea—Karl, tear up that letter! (Karl 
does so.) Put that letter in the fire! 
(Kari does so.) 

Devit—I regret if my forgetfulness has 
occasioned any inconvenience. 

Kart (To Devil)—Do n’t let me detain 

ou! 
: Devit—Oh, my train does not leave 
for an hour. How was I to know that the 
non-delivery of the letter would occasion 
such terrible anguish ? 

Kari—You will miss your train. 

Devi (Kisses Olga’s hand)—Again I 
ask ten thousand pardons. Good-by. 
(Exits. ) 

O1ea—Kari, I would have given a 
year of my life if you had not burned that 
letter. 

Kari—Why, you told me—why, what 
did it contain ? 


you a few minutes And now— 
burned to ashes. My first love letter, the 
trembling confession of my infatuation 
with you, which I would love to read over 
and over again with you. I want that 
letter, to drink in its passion; I don’t 
want to think! I want to be happy! 
Only happy! If I but had that letter 
back! Karl! (They start to embrace.) 

Devit (Entering ready for travel)— 

ask ten thousand pardons—so careless 
of me. By some mistake I gave you my 
coal bill instead of your letter. (Gives 
Olga letter.) 

Ouea (Runs and joins Karl)—Karl! 
Karl! Karl! Ihave my letter! (Throws 
herself into Karl’s arms.) My letter! 
(Olga and Karl exit together, reading 
letter. ) 

Grimly smiling, The Devil picks up his 
bag, and goes, uttering three of the most 
cynical words ever put into the mouth of a 
character: 

“There you are !” 

Ryan WALKER. 

New York City. 


THE VICTORIOUS CAMPAIGN FOR DIRECT- 
LEGISLATION IN MAINE. 


By Kinossury B. Prrer. 


HE FACT that the people of the 
state of Maine are the first in the 
eastern part of the United States to incor- 
porate the principle of Direct-Legislation 
as a part of their state constitution is not 
due to there being any great difference in 
their ideas as to what constitutes good 
goyernment, but is due rather to the fact 
that the struggle for the adoption of the 
Initiative and Referendum has been dili- 
gent, diplomatic, systematical and ener- 
getic. 
Maine people are very conservative. 
They are prone to cling to old customs, 


to stand true to party tenets. In doing 
so, they make no sacrifice of conscience, 
for it is through their interpretation of 
conscience’s teachings that they allow 
oftentimes false reasonings to lead them 
to falser conclusions. And it requires 
much evidence and of a very convincing 
nature to demonstrate to the average 
Maine citizen that he has ever been mis- 
led and wrong in his party faith: that 
what is termed representative govern- 
ment is sometimes misrepresentative of 
public good. When once convinced, how- 
ever, there are needs of righting the body 























politic, that flagrant abuses exist as the 
direct result of official breach of trust, then 
will Maine people turn about and seek 
industriously to find a means by which 
the best may be had without departing 
from the ways of the Fathers to get it. 

Representative government has not 
been any more corrupt in Maine than in 
other states and the movement to make 
the Initiative and Referendum a part of 
the law-making machinery was not due 
to any sudden revulsion of public senti- 
ment caused by some especially flagrant 
act of injustice on the part of the state 
legislature. For years the public had 
become more and more cognizant of the 
power of wild-land owners who were 
responsible for the existence of a powerful 
lobby at the State House and there seemed 
to be some relationship between that lobby 
and the fact that wild-land owners paid a 
smaller per cent. of taxation than equity 
demanded. For years the public had 
learned more and more of the corporation 
lobbies in the State House corridors and 
there seemed to be a logical connection 
between them and the granting of fran- 
chises worth millions of dollars and to 
all intents given away for the asking for all 
time. The public had found out that year 
after year desired legislation of merit suf- 
fered defeat after defeat, sacrificed to the 
successes of legislation asked for by pri- 
vate and corporate interests and accom- 
plished by well-paid lobbies. 

But the public knew no remedy, except 
to back desired meritorious legislation by 
a counter lobby, and the Grange and the 
State Federation of Labor began to send 
their legislative committees to the State 
House. Even then, desired results were 
not obtained to the extent expected for 
corporation interests represented at the 
State House, have always been at the 
front to exact support for their measures 
or to use their power to defeat legislation 
desired by others. 

The problem, then, which confronted 
duly authorized legislative committees 
was to figure out how much in the line of 
reform would be allowed by their enemies 
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rather than how much was deserved. 
This condition made the fact real that the 
measure of public good contained in 
accomplished legislation was largely offset 
by just about so much of the vicious type 
of statutes forced through legislature and 
under the hand of the governor for 
approval. The reports of the legislative 
committees of the State Grange and the 
State Federation of Labor necessarily 
contained reasons why laws so much 
desired had not been enacted and those 
reasons just as necessarily brought out 
the prominence of the corporate, the wild- 
land and the railroad lobbies in opposing 
Grange and labor measures as well as 
accomplishing the consummation of their 
own schemes. 

Under those conditions there was but 
one of two things to be done: elect a 
greater number of legislators in sym- 
pathy with the desires of Grange and 
labor or better the representative plan of 
government. Biennial attempts to im- 
prove on the character of legislative nomi- 
nations made plain the fact that corporate, 
wild-land and railroad influences went a 
long way towards controlling the actions 
of caucuses and conventions, thereby 
increasing the dangers of defeating efforts 
to secure equitable taxation laws and cor- 
respondingly insuring the successes of 
schemes to add further strength to the 
power of those lobbies. Attempts to 
repeal laws giving corporations great 
privileges were met by learned arguments 
in committee-rooms and on the floors of 
both House and Senate setting forth the 
sacredness of “vested rights” and the 
duty of legisltors to perpetuate the privi- 
leges coming .herefrom. 

It was in the state legislature of 1903 
that the way to better the plan of repre- 
sentative government was first presented, 
a bill to amend the state constitution by 
making the Initiative and Referendum a 
part thereof being presented by Hon. 
Cyrus W. Davis of Waterville, in the 
House. The measure was drawn by Mr. 
Roland T. Patten of Skowhegan, who 
appeared with Mr. Davis before the 
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judiciary committee and, although prac- 
tically nothing was known as to the merits 
of the proposed change, the arguments of 
Messrs. Davis and Patten were so logical 
the committee recommended the refer- 
ence of the matter to the next legislature 
and that recommendation was adopted. 
What the next legislature would do with 
the matter was, of course, not known, but 
the chances were strongly in favor of 
nothing being done with the measure 
except burying it. The nomination of 
Mr. Davis in 1904 for the office of gov- 
ernor by the Democrats probably gave 
his Initiative and Referendum measure 
considerable prominence, and it was in 
the late fall of that year, after the state 
election, that the legislative committee of 
the State Federation of Labor decided to 
concentrate its energies to secure the 
passage of an Initiative and Referendum 
resolve and to bring about the codperation 
of the Grange. Petitions were circulated 
and signatures numbering sixteen thou- 
sand obtained. Senator E. S. Clark of 
Bar Harbor introduced a new bill early 
in January (1905) and it was referred to 
the judiciary committee of which he was a 
member. At the public hearing, held 
some weeks later, many strong arguments 
were presented for the bill by gentlemen 
representing the State Federation of 
Labor, the state Grange, the Civic League, 
Hon. Cyrus W. Davis, Mr. Roland T. 
Patten, Frank K. Foster of Boston, and 
Professor Frank Parsons of Boston. The 
judiciary committee held the matter under 
advisement until March 17th, when two 


reports were submitted to the senate, one: 


endorsed “ought not to pass,” signed 
by six members, and the other “ought to 
pass in new draft,” signed by four mem- 
bers. 

The two reports were considered in the 
Senate on March 22d, and by a vote of 
12 to 11 the minority report was substi- 
tuted for the majority report and the new 
draft, which was a poor and nearly worth- 
less thing at the best, was given its first 
and second readings and passed to be 
engrossed and sent to the House, where 


similar action was taken by a vote of 67 
to 38. On March 24th, the last day of 
the legislature and just before the usual 
felicitous speeches were delivered in 
praise of the worthy work accomplished, 
the Initiative and Referendum was de- 
feated in both Senate and House, the vote 
in the former being 13 to 13, and in the 
House 62 to 48, the two-thirds required to 
pass a constitutional amendment resolve 
being lacking in each branch. The cor- 
porations used every tactic they knew to 
accomplish the result. Prominent attor- 
neys were present in the lobby and did all 
they could to belittle the demand for such 
an important departure from long and 
well-established methods of legislation. 
They delighted to style the movement 
“a union-labor idea.” 

But the friends of the Initiative and 
Referendum believed they had made a 
great fight for a worthy cause and they 
were full of courage for the next battle. 
They had learned much from experience 
and they decided to profit thereby. 
Early in the summer of 1905 the State 
Referendum League of Maine was formed, 
it being deemed necessary to have an 
organization to serve for the single pur- 
pose of bringing about the adoption of a 
constitutional amendment and to codper- 
ate with the Grange and State Federation 
of Labor. At the outset several politi- 
cians made an effort to capture the new 
organization and to dictate what its policy 
should be. The effort failed within a 
half-hour. The League adopted a con- 
stitution which reads as follows: 

“Article 1—Name. The name of this 
organization shall be ‘The State Referen- 
dum League of Maine.’ 

“Article 2.—Object. The object of 
this League is the establishment of the 
people’s right to a direct vote on ques- 
tions of public policy. 


“Article 3.—Policy. It is understood 


that while this organization shall be inter- 
partisan in membership, its methods shall 
be strictly non-partisan, and that its sup- 
port of any person’s candidacy, or its 
opposition thereto, shal be based solely 























on said candidate’s attitude toward the 
purposes of this League. 

“Article 4.—Membership. Any citi- 
zen of this state may become a member by 
application in writing to the secretary, and 
the payment of specified dues. 

“Article 5.—Officers. The officers of 
this League shall consist of a president, 
vice-president, recording secretary, finan- 
cial secretary, treasurer, press agent and 
lecturer. 

“Article 6.—Duties of officers. The 
officers of this league as named in article 
5 shall perform the duties which by gen- 
eral usage pertain to their respective 
offices, together with such other duties as 
may be enjoined upon them by the 
League or the executive council. The 
treasurer shall pay no money except upon 
written order signed by the president and 
secretary, and such orders shall be drawn 
only when directed by the executive com- 
mittee or by the vote of the League. 

“ Article 7.—Executive committee. The 
officers as named in article 5, together 
with three additional members, shall con- 
stitute the executive committee. The 
executive committee shall have general 
and immediate control of the affairs of the 
League, subject to the direction of the 
League. The executive committee shall 
have power to fill any vacancy in office for 
the remainder of the unexpired term. 

“Article 8.—Advisory council. The 
executive committee shall have power to 
appoint an advisory council, consisting of 
16 members, one from each county of the 
state, who shall assemble at the call of the 
executive committee for conference upon 
the general affairs of the League. 

“ Article 9.—Elections. All the officers, 
together with the executive committee, 
shall be chosen by a vote of the majority 
of the members present at the first regu- 
lar meeting in May of each year and shall 
hold office for one year, or until their suc- 
cessors are elected and qualified. 

“Article 10.—Quorum. Seven mem- 
bers shall constitute a quorum. 

“Article 11.—Final jurisdiction. In 
affairs of the League the members shall 
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have the right of referendum, the initia- 
tive, and the recall, details for the exercise 
of which shall be provided for in the 
by-laws. 

“Article 12.—By-laws. Any by-laws 
not inconsistent with the provisions of this 
constitution may be adopted by a majority 
vote at any regular meeting of the League, 
notice of intention to present such by-laws 
having been given at the last previous reg- 
ular meeting of the League. 

“ Article 13.—Amendments. This con- 
stitution may be amended by a two-thirds 
vote of the members present at any regu- 
lar meeting, 30 days’ notice of intention to 
present such amendment having been 
given either at a regular meeting or by a 
written notice to each member. 

‘Article 14.—The regular meetings of 
the League shall be held in Augusta on 
the second Tuesday of May each year. 
Special meetings may be called by the 
executive committee.” 

Article 3 of the constitution above gave 
the politicians something to think about 
and when every man the following spring 
and summer who had been mentioned as a 
candidate for legislative honors, received 
a letter from the secretary, asking for a 
declaration as to his attitude on the Initia- 
tive and Referendum, and, if necessary, a 
second and even a third letter with the 
ultimatum that unless his position was 
defined he would be put down in the 
“No” column, there seemed to be a force 
worth catering to. At the annual meeting 
of the State Grange, held in December, 
1905, strong resolutions were adopted 
endorsing the Initiative and Referendum 
and in the summer of 1906 the leaders’ of 
all political parties were asked to favor 
the adoption of an Initiative and Referen- 
dum plank in their state convention plat- 
forms. ‘The Democratic party again hon- 
ored Cyrus W. Davis with the guberna- 
torial nomination, and the Republicans 
renominated Governor William T. Cobb. 
Both candidates had expressed them- 
selves as favoring what the League wanted 
and their parties adopted referendum 
planks. The Republican plurality at the 
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September election (1906) was about 
8,000, rather a narrow margin for the 
state of Maine. Many candidates for 
the Senate and the House who had op- 
posed the Initiative and Referendum two 
years previous were defeated at the polls. 
Nearly all those who were reélected had 
pledged themselves to support a referen- 
dum amendment, but of the ten members 
of the judiciary committee of the legisla- 
ture of 1907, six were opposed to anything 
in the line of Direct-Legislation, and they 
were frank enough to state how they felt. 
Hon. Fred. J. Allen, president of the 
Senate, had been an outspoken enemy of 
the League and its purposes from the 
first, and his position augured ill. Hon. 
Beecher Putnam, chairman of the judi- 
ciary committee, believed that from the 
acts of the legislature there should be no 
direct appeal for the people. The corpo- 
ration lobby was present and was out- 
spoken in its opposition. To complicate 
matters, the Democrats decided to intro- 
duce a resolve to include constitutional 
amendments within the scope of the 
Initiative and Referendum, thereby mak- 
ing resubmission of the prohibitory amend- 
ment subject to its provisions. The 
Democratic resolve, introduced by Rep- 
resentative Charles F. Johnson of Water- 
ville, also differed in several other import- 
ant particulars from the League measure, 
introduced by Representative George G. 
Weeks of Fairfield, the Republican leader 
in the House, and as the Democratic 
membership numbered 67 in the House 
and seven in the Senate, it was important 
for the League to eliminate as many of the 
differences in the two measures as possi- 
ble. Representative Johnson and _ his 
Democratic colleagues as well as the 
League knew that there were Republican 
members who were very loth to support 
the Initiative and Referendum and that 
those members would be delighted to 
promote division upon minor details and 
so defeat the movement while appearing 
to be friendly. The League resolve in- 


cluded only statutes in the operation of 
the Initiative and Referendum. ‘To go as 
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far as Mr. Johnson’s bill would be simply 
waving a red flag at the prohibition ele- 
ment of the Republican party. Repre- 
sentative Johnson was most magnani- 
mous. He redrafted his bill so that it 
was exactly like the League resolve 
except that it covered amendments to the 
the state constitution. The one differ- 
ence was a party matter and the adoption 
of the two reports was decided by a strict 
party vote in both House and Senate. 
The magnanimity of the Democrats was 
again shown, when Representative John- 
son in the House and Senator Staples in 
the Senate stated that, if the minority 
report should not be adopted they would 
vote for the passage of the League meas- 
ure, and it was the Democratic support 
that made possible the two-thirds vote 
required. As Representative Weeks was 
prevented from attendance on account of 
illness the day action was taken in the 
House, the majority defense fell upon 
Representative Bertram L. Smith of 
Patten, who did his full duty and he and 
Representative Johnson codperated and 
within a half-hour after the two reports 
had been voted upon the resolve was 
given its several readings, passed to be 
engrossed and finally enacted in the lower 
branch. No member of either House or 
Senate said “No” after the Weeks bill 
had been started upon its passage. 

The signal success attained in thelegisla- 
ture was due to the well-defined attitude of 
Governor Cobb, who stated in his inaug- 
ural address that he believed in the Initia- 
tive and Referendum, that such legisla- 
tion was desired by public sentiment, that 
the friends of the movement knew what 
they wanted and that they would not 
accept form for substance. The legisla- 
tive committees of the Grange and the 
State Federation of Labor did valiant 
work. Hon. Milton L. Merrill of Saint 
Albans and Edward Evans of Waldo were 
active for the Grange, and Abner W. 
Nichols of Augusta and Roscoe Eddy of 
Bar Harbor, for the State Federation of 
Labor, were untiring in their efforts for 
the cause. 

















The Victorious Campaign for Direct-Legislation in Maine. 


During the eighteen months intervening 
between the adjournment of the legisla- 
tive session and the date upon which the 
electorate was to decide whether the 
Initiative and Referendum should be a 
part of the legislative machinery of Maine, 
there was much to be done. Thousands 
of people did not understand the question 
submitted to them. As a general thing 
Republican newspapers would not give 
space to articles designed to discuss the 
matter impartially. Senator Eugene Hale, 
regarded as the most influential man in 
the Republican party, circulated through- 
out the state in public-<document form a 
speech delivered by Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge before the Boston Central Labor 
Union in whici the Massachusetts Public- 
Opinion Bill was criticized and all legis- 
lation of that nature condemned. The 
corporations also circulated during the 
week prior to election a pamphlet which 
contained letters from parties in Oregon 
and California, also a letter by Judge 
William L. Putnam, denouncing the 
Initiative and Referendum in strong 
terms. The League did what it could 
with its limited finances to get its case 
before the people. Campaign speakers 
of both parties were asked to explain the 
amendmeat to be voted upoz., and they 
complied to some extent, the Democrats 
codperating much more in that particular 
than Republicans. The leading corpora- 
tion lawyers of Bangor came out in a 
public letter of large proportions and 
large type urging the readers of the two 
leading papers of Eastern Maine to vote 
“No.” Nearly every Republican news- 
paper, weekly and daily, in their issues 
the last week of the state campaign had 
editorials against the adoption of the 
amendment. The only paper in the 
state which aided the cause was the Water- 
ville Sentinel, owned by Hon. Cyrus W. 
Davis who introduced the first Initiative 
and Referendum resolve in the legislature 
of 1903. Through the assistance of Mr. 
George H. Shibley of Washington and 
Senator Robert L. Owen of Oklahoma, 
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the League issued an argument in support 
of the Initiative and Referendum and dis- 
tributed about 20,000 copies of the same 
in public-document form, under the frank 
of Senator Owen. 

Not a heavy vote was expected at the 
polls, but the amendment was adopted by 
a vote of 53,785 to 24,543. The whirl- 
wind opposition at the eleventh hour 
increased the “No” vote to some extent 
and the shameful duplicity of election 
officers in withholding referendum ballots 
contributed towards keeping down the 
“Yes” vote. The amendment, however, 
received a majority vote for adoption in 
each of the sixteen counties. 

The officers of the League have worked 
and sacrificed to reach the end realized. 
They are now confronted with the future 
and its problems. Having accomplished 
the adoption of the Initiative and Refer- 
endum, it would seem cowardly to halt 
and break ranks when there is need for 
wise and conservative action under the 
new order of things. The most import- 
ant reforms must come, and it is now pos- 
sible to reach them. The League has 
decided to ascertain the attitude of every 
member-elect of the next House and Sen- 
ate upon three measures: A corrupt prac- 
tices act; a better ballot law; and a 
direct-primaries law, and to give notice 
that, if such legislation is not accomplished 
next winter at the State House, such laws 
will be initiated by petitions before the 
convening of the legislature of 1911. 
The referendum will be used to good 
advantage during the next session of the 
legislature, according to present indica- 
tions. Whether it will be necessary to 
carry effected legislation to the people or 
not will depend upon the legislature itself. 
If its acts appear to be in the interests of 
corporations, wild-land owners and politi- 
cal bosses, the Grange and the labor 
forces will have the referendum as the 
means to wage a war of ballots for better 
citizenship. 

Kinessury B. Piper. 

Waterville, Maine. 








WHY RACE SUICIDE WITH ADVANCING CIVILIZATION ? 


By Sotomon ScHINDLER. 


HERE has never been an age when 

in the Western part of the world— 
which takes so great a pride in its high 
standard of civilization—the care of the 
“child” has been made so prominent a 
part of humanitarian or philanthropic 
endeavor as in our present era. 

Nation, state, communality and private 
institutions vie with one another to secure 
to every child, rich or poor, its full rights 
and all the opportunities which society 
can establish by law. 

The clumsy midwife has been replaced 
by the skilled physician and the trained 
nurse; maternity hospitals give to mother 
and child the comfort that bespeaks for 
the future a healthy condition for the 
infant. Artificial substitutes for the 
mother’s milk are prepared in labora- 
tories over which scientists preside. Even 
for the poorest child “sterilized” milk 
can be obtained to save it from premature 
death and to nurse it into health. 

Hospitals for children abound; so do 
nurseries in which experienced attendants 
give to the youngsters that care which 
mothers, tired by their housework, cannot 
bestow upon them. 

Then follow the kindergarten, the 
school, the vacation school, the play- 
ground supervised by an expert. Books 
and stationery are supplied free; free 
lunches show an entering wedge; and in 
many cases the school manages to give 
clothing to the needy. Eyes, ears, teeth, 
lungs, are examined in the schools, and 
into the homes of ignorant parents the 
the district nurse brings the knowledge 
which they lack. 

Clubs of all descriptions supply the 
social needs of the growing-up boy or girl. 

Even the criminally inclined are treated 
with love and consideration by the juve- 
nile court, the probation officer and the 
protectory. 


There are societies that see to it that 
parents do not cruelly maltreat their 
offspring. Child-labor is regulated by 
law and prohibited up to the age of four- 
teen or fifteen years. Corporal punish- 
ment has been entirely abolished in all 
public institutions, save the few in which 
refractory children receive the needed 
special training. 

What a glorious age! 
advance in civilization! 

Contrast it with bygone times, or with 
the state of the child in Eastern countries, 
where absolutely nothing was done or is 
done for the child by the community, and 
where the parents, either from ignorance 
or on account of poverty, leave the child 
to grow up as best it can. 

Should we, therefore, not think that in 
an age when the child is so well cared for, 
it would prosper and be seen in abund- 
ance ? 

Should we not surmise that when so 
many burdens are lifted from the shoul 
ders of the parents and carried by the 
community, large families would be the 
rule? But lo and behold! Just in these 
most civilized nations, where so much is 
done for the child, we find—race suicide. 
Neither France, nor Germany, nor Eng- 
land, nor America can hold their own in 
population; while on the other hand, in 
Eastern, less civilized countries, the large 
family is the rule, the small family the 
exception. 

Not quite a hundred years ago Euro- 
pean scientists and philosophers feared 
that the population of the world would 
outgrow the ability of the earth to supply 
the needed food for all, and they preached 
continence as a check against the dreaded 
over-population. In our day people 
think of schemes to check the suicidal 
tendencies of the race. 

Plants die when they are not cared for, 


What a glorious 
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when their environment militates against 
the forces that give them life, but they will 
prosper and multiply when placed in con- 
ditions that favor their existence. 

How is it that children are not wanted 
in the very countries that do all that 
science, humanity and philanthropy can 
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suggest to raise the human plant, and that 
they prosper and appear in large numbers 
where nothing is done for them and all 
odds are against them ? 
Can this question be answered ? 
SoLomMon ScHINDLER. 
Mattapan, Massachusetts. 


OUR RAILROAD RIDDLE. 


By Cart S. VrRooman. 


NE OF the anomalies of our present 
railway situation is the attitude of 
sullen opposition to a free and intelligent 
discussion of this important question, 
which is being manifested by the people 
who are loudest and most insistent in the 
proclamation of their conservatism. Car- 
ried away by their passions and prejudices 
on this subject, and in open disregard to 
the dictates of common business prudence, 
these self-styled conservatives and guar- 
dians of the business interests of the 
country have adopted the puerile and 
ludicrously ineffectual ostrich policy of 
refusing to face disagreeable facts. Hap- 
pily, the great mass of our people not 
being thus handicapped, are gradually 
coming to recognize the imperious neces- 
sity under which we as a nation now 
labor, not only of working out for our- 
selves the most effective possible system 
of railroad regulation, but also of making 
careful preparation, by means of a com- 
mission of investigation and in other ways, 
for that consummation which all serious 
students of the subject recognize to be at 
least possible, and which most authorities, 
even when they are opposed to it theoreti- 
cally, recognize as the most probable ulti- 
mate solution of the transportation prob- 
lem, 7. ¢., public ownership and operation. 
How much stronger would be the posi- 
tion of the government if it could say 
calmly to the corporations: “We hope to 
make a success of government regulation 


and ask for your loyal coiperation with 
our efforts in that direction, but while 
carrying on this important experiment, 
we are going to make the most searching 
inquiry into the whole transportation 
question that has ever been made, and 
just as soon as it becomes evident that 
government regulation is inefficient or 
even insufficient, we shall not hesitate to 
propose more effective action.” 

The more carefully and the more 
deeply a man has gone into the study of 
this question, the less apt he will be to 
advocate any undue hastening of the 
process of railway nationalization; but 
on the other hand, the more thorough his 
mastery of the subject, the more likely he 
will be to realize, first, that the studied 
ignorance of the reactionaries on this 
subject is quite as dangerous to the cause 
of social order as is the fanatical half- 
knowledge and ill-timed haste of some of 
our radicals, and, secondly, that the only 
cure for either or for both of these evils 
lies in a prompt presentation to our 
people of a generous diet of thoroughly 
authenticated facts. 

Practically all serious students of this 
problem recognize that there exists to-day 
among the masses of our people a wide- 
spread and deep-seated sentiment in 
favor of public-ownership, which a grave 
economic crisis may crystalize at any time 
into an irresistible demand for railway 
nationalization. The precarious nature 
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of this situation has been pointed out by 

President Hadley of Yale, in the closing 

words of his well-known and eminently 

conservative volume on Railroad Trans- 
ton. He says: 

“There is a strong popular feeling, to a 
large extent unsuspected by those in 
authority, in favor of government owner- 
ship of railroads asa system. Noone can 
have much to do with the more thoughtful 
workingmen without finding how strong 
that feeling is, and what hopes are based 
upon it. The fact that the question is 
not now under discussion must not blind 
us to the fact that forces are at work 
which may prove all but revolutionary 
when the question actually does come 
under discussion. If it be true that gov- 
ernment railroad ownership would be a 
most serious political misfortune for the 
United States, we must be prepared to 
meet the danger with our eyes open. 
Unless we are able to face it intelligently, 
and to show reason for our action, the 
widespread feeling in its favor will prove 
too strong for us. It may not come for 
many years; but the lessons of the 
Granger movement show plainly enough 
what forces will lie behind it when it does 
come.” 

That a similar state of affairs exists in 
Great Britain, the only other first-class 
power which still holds firmly to a policy 
of private ownership and management of 
its transportation facilities, is borne out 
by a statement which was made to the late 
Professor Frank Parsons not long ago by 
Mr. W. M. Ackworth,* the most con- 
servative railroad authority in England, 
to the effect that, “nine out of ten people 
in Great Britain would vote for public- 
ownership of railroads, if the question 
were submitted to a vote to-morrow.” 

As showing the attitude of the railway 
interests of the country on this great 
question, the following editorial from the 
Railway W orldy is most significant: 

“President W. W. Finley in his 


*The Railways, the Trusts and the People, by Pro- 
fessor Frank Parsons, p. 289. 
tMarch 13, 1908. 
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thoughtful and suggestive address before 
the New York Traffic Club, made one 
remark which we earnestly commend to 
the attention of railway stockholders and 
officials. After showing that the growth 
of the transportation system of the coun- 
try must anticipate and further its con- 
tinued economic development, and that 
the present tendencies of public regula- 
tion, if allowed to operate, would be to 
cripple private enterprise in the railway 
field, President Finley said: ‘I do not 
believe that the sentiment of the majority 
of the people of the United States is favor- 
able to government-ownership, nor do I 
believe that Congress and our state legis- 
latures are consciously moving in that 
direction, but I do believe that if some of 
the more extreme legislation already 
enacted is supplemented along the lines 
now proposed the ultimate result must be 
to break down the system of private 
ownership.’ 

“We hope that President Finley in 
some subsequent address will enlarge on 
this subject. Government ownership of 
railroads, long regarded as a dream of the 
impractical radical, is rapidly looming 
into view as an impending change, far- 
reaching and fundamental in the struc- 
ture of our economic life. Government 
ownership of railroads is the inevitable 
consequence of the present system of regu- 
lation, which is developing, as President 
Finley says, into a scheme of irresponsible 
public management by boards and com- 
missions which will ‘practically leave 
little to the owners of the property but the 
privilege of providing the capital neces- 
sary for construction and operation, and 
liability for heavy damages and attor- 
neys’ fees in every case of failure to main- 
tain the required standard of service, and 
for penalties in amounts which might 
easily absorb a very large proportion of 
the gross earnings of a company ren- 
dering the most efficient service in its 
power.’ 

“We seriously question whether public- 
ownership would not be better than the 
system of public regulation which Presi- 
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dent Finley so graphically describes. 
True, it would seriously impair the 
efficiency of our transportation system, 
perhaps to the extent of forcing a large 
amount of traffic onto the otherwise to be 
neglected rivers and canals; it would also 
make the railway policies of the country 
the subjects of political controversy. . . . 

“There is, however, another side to the 
picture. Under government-ownership, 
the stockholders and creditors of the rail- 
roads would exchange their holdings for 
government bonds and they would be 
sufficiently influential to protect them- 
selves from any serious injustice in the 
terms of exchange. They would then 
turn over the management of the railroads 
to the government officials, freeing their 
long-endangered capital for entrance into 
safer lines of employment and leaving the 
country to struggle with a set of ‘prob- 
lems’ far more serious and difficult than 
even the tariff and the currency ques- 
tions. 

“Why should the owners of American 
railway companies resist the trend toward 
government-ownership? They will suffer 
no damage in the transfer. The courts 
can be relied on to protect their rights. 
They will be freed from further worry and 
annoyance. To them at least, if not to 
the shipper, the change will come like a 
cool and refreshing shower at the close of 
a hot and sultry day. We recommend 
to the attention of railway owners the 
careful consideration of this matter. We 
would even go so far as to suggest that 
they become active in support (of the 
public) of the public-ownership propa- 
ganda, and meanwhile that they refrain 
from further investment in railway devel- 
opment. Even if their advocacy of the 
strange doctrines of Socialism may not 
succeed, their refusal to invest further 
in a business which they are not allowed 
to control may furnish a needed object 
lesson to the advocates of railway regula- 
tion.” 

In harmony with the above statement 
is a declaration by a former secretary of 
state, Mr. Richard Ciney, in a letter to 
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the New York World, to the effect that,* 
“Democrats, it is urged, should not 
vote for Bryan because he has declared 
for government-ownership of railroads if 
government regulation proves a failure 
as he thinks it will. This declaration, 
wholly unnecessary and from the view- 
point of his political fortunes decidedly 
detrimental, has the redeeming feature 
of demonstrating that Bryan at least has 
the courage of his convictions. With 
this position of Bryan—which is cer- 
tainly open and square—compare the 
position of the Roosevelt and Taft com- 
bination. It professes hostility to govern- 
ment-ownership of railroads. Yet, not- 
withstanding its professions, it is at the 
same time doing the things and advo- 
cating the things which lead straight to 
government-ownership and, indeed, make 
it inevitable. But when a government 
gets so far as to dictate the prices a cor- 
poration may charge for what it sells and 
to fix the capital it may invest in its busi- 
ness and prescribe the securities by which 
that capital is to be raised, government- 
ownership has in effect arrived. Private 
owners in such a case, on the most ele- 
mentary principles of justice, are entitled 
to insist that government shall relieve 
them of the risks of the business and 
assume them itself—that is, shall take 
over and pay for property in of 
which government has deprived them of 
the essential elements of ownership. 
“The situation, then, is this: As matter 
of theory, Bryan favors government- 
ownership of railroads upon the antici- 
pated failure of government regulation. 
As matter of practice, Roosevelt and his 
disciple, Taft, are favoring a kind and 
degree of government regulation of rail- 
roads which makes government-ownership 
of railroads both logical and imperative. 
“The situation to be anticipated, then, 
is that railroads, private properties and 
representing private investments aggre- 
gating billions of dollars will find them- 
selves controlled in the vital matter of 
their charges by two public boards—one 
*North American Review, November, 1905, 
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representative of local interests and the 
other of national interests, and both 
antagonistic to the interests of the private 
owners concerned. ‘The two boards will 
aim at the lowest possible rates, each in 
behalf of the particular business under its 
charge, and will therefore be in constant 
rivalry with each other in the endeavor 
to extort from the carrier the best service 
at the smallest cost. Under these condi- 
tions anything like just, skilful, reasonable 
or stable rate-making becomes impossible. 
A situation is created intolerable to the 
carriers and the public, and the sure out- 
come—unless the whole scheme of gov- 
ernment rate-making is abandoned—is 
government-ownership.” 

The attitude of another important cate- 
gory of men, which includes Mr. Roose- 
velt, was expressed by Senator Lodge in a 
letter to the Boston Herald* in response 
to Mr. Olney’s famous open letter in 
support of Mr. Bryan. 

“Mr. Olney is opposed to the President 
and to Mr. Taft because he says that their 
policy of regulating great interstate cor- 
porations leads to government-ownership. 
The curse of government-ownership may 
be forced upon us, but the only way in 
which its coming can be arrested is by 
government regulation. The people of 
the United States, without regard to 
party, will no longer suffer great inter- 
state corporations to go uncontrolled, and 
will no longer endure the efforts of those 
corporations, very often corrupt efforts, 
to manage and direct the Congress and 
the administration. If the people can- 
not have what they believe to be a proper 
governmental regulation and supervision, 
they will take possession of the corpora- 
tions themselves. It is Mr. Roosevelt’s 
policy which Mr. Taft will carry out, 
which has thus far prevented government- 
ownership, and which, in my judgment, 
will continue to prevent it.” 

The same idea was more briefly and 
more forcibly stated by Senator Clay of 
Georgia in a speech in the United States 
Senate on January 22, 1906. He said: 

*September 30, 1908. 
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“Let me say to you now that public 
sentiment in favor of government-owner- 
ship is growing every day. I am not in 
favor of it, but unless you check it by 
government regulation you will watch it 
grow and continue to grow.” 

Differing as they do on other matters, 
all of the gentlemen above quoted are in 
complete agreement in their belief, that, 
unless the railroad question is handled in 
a satisfactory way government-ownership 
is imminent. But interesting as is this 
striking and authoritative prognostica- 
tion, it is not the most important fact to 
be noted in connection with the present 
railroad situation in the United States. 
Whatever weight we may or may not give 
to the opinions of these railway specialists 
and statesmen, the facts of the case which 
are absolutely beyond dispute are these. 
During over half a century the American 
people carried on a thorough-going experi- 
ment which resulted in furnishing them 
with a complete demonstration of the 
unsatisfactory nature of a transportation 
system run in accordance with the prin- 
ciple of laisser faire, or no regulation. 
On awakening to a realization of the 
decisive nature of this demonstration they 
at once set about trying to work out an 
efficient and satisfactory system of gov- 
ernmental regulation. It is this plan 
which we are now in process of perfect- 
ing,’and hope soon to bring to the highest 
attainable state of efficiency. Whether or 
not our system of regulation, even at its 
best, will prove to be permanently satis- 
factory, is an open question. If it does 
so prove, the American people will be able 
to congratulate themselves upon having 
succeeded in doing something which no 
other nation has yet done; and if it does 
not, they will know that they have worked 
their way one step nearer to a solution 
than they were before. For in accord- 
ance with the simple process of mathe- 
matical elimination if we fail in our effort 
to work out a satisfactory system of regu- 
lation it necessarily follows that our only 
remaining alternative will be the plan of 
government-ownership. It thus becomes 
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perfectly clear that, not by force of any 
legislative enactment or judicial decree 
which can be reversed or set aside by a 
higher court, but in accordance with the 
resistless trend of events over which 
neither politicians nor magnates nor 
judges have any control, the railroads of 
the country to-day are being operated 
under a suspended sentence of national- 
ization. 


DANGER OF SUDDEN NATIONALIZATION. 


As an indication of how rapidly and 
unexpectedly such a change can be 
brought about when events begin to 
shape themselves the right way, take the 
case of the taking over of the Prussian 
railroads by the state. Early in the year 
1879 a proposition in favor of state pur- 
chase was introduced into the Prussian 
Landtag which, after a long discussion, 
was rejected by a vote which was unani- 
mous with the exception of one vote. 
But less than six months after this decisive 
victory, a new election having taken place 
and the voters having expressed them- 
selves in favor of state railways by electing 
to the Landtag a strong majority in their 
favor, a measure was carried by a vote of 
226 against 155 providing for the purchase 
of about 3,000 kilometers (or 1771 miles) 
of railroad. This measure also passed 
the Upper House before the end of the 
year, and thus suddenly and decisively 
was Prussia committed to a program of 
state railway purchase. 

For another and more recent illustra- 
tion of the rapid and sometimes inex- 
plicable way in which public opinion veers 
from one side to another on this question, 
take the case of Italy. On the eighteenth 
of May, 1903, a royal Italian commission, 
following closely in the footsteps of the 
more famous commission of 1878, brought 
in a report favorable to a continuation of 
private management of the Italian rail- 
roads. In the parliamentary debate on 
June 3d, which followed the publication of 
this report, it was made very apparent 
that the Zanardelli government and a 
majority of the Chamber of Deputies were 
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in entire agreement with the recommenda- 
tions of the commission—while the minor- 
ity favoring government-ownership was 
made up chiefly of Socialists and a few 
railway specialists, together with the 
small followings they could command. 
On the twenty-eighth of the same month, 
the united Chambers of Commerce of 
Italy issued a declaration in which they 
took their stand squarely with the com- 
mission and the government in favor of a 
continuation of the existing régime of 
company management. The unanimity 
of opinion among the “ better elements of 
society” was thus practically complete— 
and yet within a little less than two years, 
on the twenty-second of April, 1905, a 
bill passed the Lower House almost with- 
out discussion providing for the future 
management of nearly all the Italian rail- 
roads by the government after June 3th 
of that year. What is almost as strange as 
this incident is the fact that on talking 
with representative business men and 
statesmen of the different political parties 
in Italy to-day, one is surprised to find 
that scarcely any one, except a few 
interested financiers and their adherents, 
is any longer in favor of private railroads. 
It would be hard to imagine a more rapid 
or a more complete revolution in public 
opinion. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary part 
of this whole affair is the fact that this 
revolution was caused not by agitators 
but by events. Theories are fragile 
affairs when they come into conflict with 
facts, and while most Italian public men 
were believers in the orthodox theory of 
political economy, and consequently were 
partisans of private railway management, 
unfortunately for them their theories 
came into conflict with a particularly 
awkward fact which for many years had 
been looming ominously on the Italian 
political horizon. It had been denied by 
political tricksters; it had been distorted 
by a purchasable press; it had been 
most carefully and curiously explained by 
learned professors of political economy, 
and it had even been whitewashed by 
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two royal commissions. In the end, 
however, the ugly naked truth had to be 
recognized, that the Italian régime of 
private railroad management had been a 
dismal failure. In the face of this pon- 
derous and intensely disagreeable fact, 
orthodox laisser-jaire economic theories 
cut so sorry a figure, that for a time they 
were very generally retired from circula- 
tion, and the principle of government 
ownership and management of railways 
was again firmly established in the King- 
dom of Italy. 

As a result, however, of this sudden leap 
from a private to a public system of rail- 
road management, the inadequate, slow 
and expensive railway service, which for 
two decades the companies had been 
palming off on a long-suffering public, 
suddenly manifested a tendency to grow 
worse rather than better. This intensely 
unsatisfactory condition of affairs reached 
its climax with the arrival of the autumn 
season of crop transportation, about 
three months after the government had 
taken possession of the roads. The car 
famine which set in at this stage of the 
proceedings tied the whole industrial and 
commercial life of the country into a tight 
knot. A correspondent of the London 
Times, in a special article on the subject, 
in a statement which contains perhaps as 
much truth as exaggeration, said :** 

“In the first place, there are not enough 
cars; secondly, there are not enough loco- 
motives to draw the cars at their disposal ; 
thirdly, there are not enough platforms on 
which to load the trains for which there 
are locomotives; fourthly, there are not 
enough freight depots in which to store 
the goods when they are unloaded; and 
fifthly, there are not enough sidetracks to 
hold the trains which are waiting to be 
unloaded.” 

This acute crisis was succeeded by a 
return of the chronic state of uncertainty 
and delay in the forwarding of goods 
which had prevailed under company 
management, and which even up to the 
present time, has not been entirely got rid 

*The Times, January 30, 1906. 
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of. To be sure, practically all dispas- 
sionate students of the subject are agreed 
that the Italian government is gradually 
solving the many almost insoluble prob- 
lems which the corporation railways left 
behind as a vicious inheritance of their 
disastrous régime of railroad mismanage- 
ment; but at the same time, if the Italian 
government before taking possession of 
the roads, had only had the foresight and 
the common business prudence to perfect 
the necessary preliminary arrangements, 
not only for the creation of an efficient 
administrative organization, but also for a 
thorough rehabilitation of the entire rail- 
way system, the difficulties of the situa- 
tion could have been met and disposed of 
one by one as they rose, and there need 
have developed no such period of indus- 
trial confusion as that which followed the 
inauguration of the new state régime. 

A careful first-hand study of European 
railroads has convinced me, first, that 
in Europe state railroads furnish better 
transportation facilities and charge lower 
rates than do private companies; sec- 
ondly, that in connection with European 
state railroad management there exists 
nothing in the nature of a “ spoils system” 
to prevent them from securing the best 
available officials and employés; thirdly, 
that graft and corruption are very much 
less frequent in connection with state 
railways than with private ones; and 
lastly, that the state railways, instead 
of being troubled with deficits which 
have to bé made up from the hard- 
earned shekels of the taxpayer, in a 
large majority of cases they have made 
an entirely satisfactory financial show- 
ing and in some cases, notably that of 
Prussia, have lightened the burden of 
the taxpayer to the extent of between one 
and two hundred million dollars a year. 

These strikingly significant facts are 
absolutely incontrovertible, and are recog- 
nized as such by a large majority of the 
world’s most celebrated and reliable rail- 
road authorities. 

One very frequently hears urged as an 
objection to government-ownership of 
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railroads, the fact that the percentage of 
railway earnings which is absorbed in 
working expenses is bound to be larger 
under governmental than under private 
management. ‘This seems to me to be not 
only undeniable but self-evident. Clearly 
a road cannot raise wages, shorten hours 
of labor, improve the service it renders 
and lower the remuneration it demands 
for that service, without noticeably in- 
creasing the percentage of its earnings 
which must go for working expenses. 
This objection to government roads is 
only another way of stating the most 
important argument which can be men- 
tioned in their favor, 7. e., that the aim of 
state roads is essentially different from 
that of private ones. Private roads have 
but one supreme object in view—profits, 
though their managers recognize that in 
order to gain these profits they must fur- 
nish the public with a service that is not 
too unsatisfactory. Government roads 
likewise have but one supreme object in 
view—the public service, and their man- 
agers are forced to recognize that in order 
to make that service permanently satis- 
factory and increasingly efficient they 
must assure themselves a reasonable 
remuneration. In other words, to sum 
up the whole matter in a nutshell, the 
corporations charge all that the traffic 
will bear, whereas the government gives 
all that the rates demanded can be made 
to pay for. 

A recognition of this important dis- 
tinction does not, however, remove the 
objection which in some cases is only too 
valid, that most government railways are 
not managed at as high a state of economic 
efficiency as the best private ones. 
Recent developments in the form of 
organization adopted for their state rail- 
way administrations by Switzerland, Italy 
and France tend to indicate that even this 
last and most valid of all objections that 
can be urged against state railroad man- 
agement is gradually being done away 
with, and that in the future we may 
expect as high, if not a higher, standard 
of industrial efficiency on the part of an 
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autonomous state railway administration 
as on the part of a transportation system 
managed from Wall street, in the interest 
not of the public, nor yet of the stock- 
holder, but of the stock manipulator, 
almost hysterically absorbed in his utterly 
indefensible schemes of predatory finance. 
But even though it were granted for the 
sake of argument that the capital, brains 
and brawn employed in running a given 
railroad could be shown to be slightly 
more productive economically under pri- 
vate than under public management, that 
isolated fact could not be considered a 
very conclusive argument in favor of 
private ownership. It would simply go 
to show that private roads could give 
lower rates, better service, shorter hours 
of labor and higher wages than govern- 
ment roads, but that they will not, that 
they insist on reaping for themselves all 
the benefits of their “economic superior- 
ity.” The chief benefit the public gets 
from this “ economic superiority ” is in the 
way of “general prosperity,” the “ increase 
in the national wealth,” which so far fre- 
quently has taken the form of an increase 
in the wealth or the number of those mil- 
lionaires, who, particularly in America, 
corrupt our voters, prostitute our press, 
purchase our legislators and befoul the 
whole world of finance—until it has 
become apparent that this colossal and 
irresponsible wealth in the hands of mar- 
velously intelligent and entirely un- 
scrupulous men is not so much a national 
blessing as a national menace. 

Moreover, all the authorities are in 
practical agreement in saying that, to the 
solid business and industrial interests of 
the country, far more important than all 
other considerations are: first, stable 
rates so that business men can plan ahead 
and make contracts without fear of a rise 
in rates forcing them to fulfil their con- 
tracts at a loss; and, secondly, the same 
rates for everybody, the total abolition of 
the rebates, and other forms of discrim- 
ination which build up individuals, com- 
panies, cities or section of the country— 
to the ruin of their less favored com- 
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petitors. The power of certain men to 
change rates arbitrarily, to give special 
rates to friends or business allies, and to 
refuse such rates and at critical periods 
even to refuse cars to competitors, injects 
an element of uncertainty into the busi- 
ness world, that is like a poison in the 
blood. This arbitrary power makes busi- 
ness success dependent not as much on 
industry, will-power, insight and organ- 
izing ability, as on the slimy capacities for 
intrigue and corrupt Machiavellian ability 
to pull wires and make dishonest deals for 
the purpose of spoiling alike competitors 
and the public. The business world 
under these conditions becomes not an 
open field where merit wins, but a baleful 
and bewildering arena where conspirators 
struggle in the dark and where, as often as 
not, merit goes down from a knife-thrust 
in the back. 

Therefore the supreme advantage of 
government roads consists not in the 
lowering of rates, the amelioration of the 
conditions of labor or service, etc., but in 
the emancipation of the people, rich and 
poor alike, from their economic subjec- 
tion to the irresponsible power of railway 
magnates. It is not only incredible but 
quite impossible that a people which has 
achieved its political freedom should long 
consent to this insolent and intolerable 
form of industrial tyranny. The only 
possible question is as to the respective 
advantages of government control and 
government ownership. 

For some years we, the American 
people, have been engaged in an experi- 
ment with government control of private 
railways, an experiment which has never 
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yet proved permanently satisfactory in 
any country in the world, which, in fact, 
has been given up by one country after 
another in favor of the simpler plan of 
government ownership and management. 
If our railroad magnates had foresight 
and common sense “but as a grain of 
mustard-seed,” they would do their 
utmost to codperate with the government 
in making that control satisfactory to the 
American people as long as possible, for 
the moment it becomes apparent that this 
control is a failure—that moment ultimate 
government-ownership in America is as- 
sured, and its coming is as certain as the 
movements of the tides. 

At such a psychological crisis it would 
be useless to repeat the threadbare asser- 
tion which so long has served as a substi- 
tute for sound argument, that “however 
it might be elsewhere, government roads 
in America would prove a costly luxury.” 
The people would simply reply, “So be 
it! If only government roads can give us 
economic freedom from railroad tyranny, 
then are they a ‘luxury’ that is infinitely 
desirable, a ‘luxury’ that not only every 
nation can afford, but that no self-respect- 
ing nation can afford to be without, a 
‘luxury’ as necessary as are the police 
that insure our domestic tranquility or the 
army and navy that guard us against 
external aggression.” When liberty, 
either political or industrial, is at stake, 
nations do not haggle about the price. 
Cost what it may, in time, in money or 
even in blood, a virile people can always 
afford to be free. 

Cart S. VRoomMan. 

Cotuit, Massachusetts. 




















THE PASSING OF THE WIDOW IN HINDOSTAN. 


By Sarmnt Niwa Srnec. 


OONA CITY is the headquarters of 
the exclusive, blue-veined, Marhatta 
Brahmins, proud of their military prowess 
and of their social standing. It is the 
stronghold of caste and conservatism. 
Hoary tradition regulates the life of the 
people, ruthlessly crushing all individ- 
uality and sternly punishing the least 
deflection from approved courses of con- 
duct. In point of reaction, no other town 
in India comes up to the city of Poona. 
A strange irony of fate has rendered 
Poona the center of a movement that has 
for its aim the uplift of East-Indian 
womanhood. During the last ten years 
the Poona man’s attitude toward woman 
has undergone a phenomenal change. 
As a consequence the male mind is closing 
its obsession of sex superiority and is more 
and more coming into the realization that 
the mothers and wives of the nation form 
the keystone of national well-being and 
that on their proper bringing up and edu- 
cation depends the future of the people. 
Pious people have established a widow’s 
home, which is the best of its kind in 
India. 

Away from the hurly-burly and hum of 
of the hives of the city, and yet not too 
close to the illiterate country rustics, the 
Poona Widow’s Home provides for its 
students all the advantages of quietude 
and God’s good open air, with the blue 
sky above and the lures of nature all 
about. The avowed purpose of the asso- 
ciation is to provide an education for 
young widows belonging to castes that 
will not tolerate remarriage. The effort 
is made to enable them to earn an inde- 
pendent livelihood and at the same time 
cultivate their minds esthetically. The 
pupil is allowed to remain in the home for 
a limited number of years while she is 
receiving instruction. After that she is 
permitted to go into the world and rely 
upon her own unaided efforts, unless she 
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elects to devote her entire life to the work 
of the Home. One of the ideas of the 
institution is to create and maintain an 
order of Hindu sisters of charity and 
mercy. 

The Hindu Widow’s Home Associa- 
tion of Poona was officially born on June 
14, 1896. The association did not at- 
tempt to open an independent home at 
once, but utilized institutions already 
started, while they collected the sinews of 
war. The few widows who first applied 
for help were lodged, fed and educated 
at the Government Girls’ High School 
and the Female Training College. Dur- 
ing the following two years a little over 
$3,000 were collected and the people 
interested in the fledgling institution 
advanced a rung up the ladder of success 
and placed the Widow’s Home on a legal 
footing. In January, 1899, a house was 
rented in Poona City. For the first time 
the Home found itself running on an 
independent basis, with two widows as its 
inmates and Mr. and Mrs. D. K. Karve 
as conductors and teachers. Ten other 
widows under the care of the association 
were being educated at the two govern- 
ment institutions, but it was not thought 
advisable to interfere with their instruc- 
tion and they were not taken into the new 
Home but were left where they were. A 
year from the time the Home was started 
in rented quarters in Poona, a generous 
sympathizer with the movement for the 
uplift of the widows gave seven acres of 
land to the association, a temporary build- 
ing was erected and the Home was 
removed to it. One permanent build- 
ing after another was put up and now 
the value of the property of the Home 
is estimated at about $12,000. 

Almost without exception the widow- 
students are very poor, and the entire 
burden of maintaining them falls upon 
the institution, but in a few instances 
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their guardians pay all or part of their 
expenses. Some of the widows have been 
permitted to bring their little daughters 
to the Home with them. While the insti- 
tution is primarily intended for the edu- 
cation of widows, still a few unmarried 
girls have from the beginning been al- 
lowed to take advantage of it, with the 
understanding that, at any time the num- 
ber of widow applicants is large enough to 
demand the full attention of the school, 
non-widows will have to retire in favor of 
their less fortunate sisters. In 1907, 57 
widows and 9 married and unmarried 
girls attended the institution. The pupils 
varied in age from 6 to 25 years. 

Every girl in the Home, whether she be 
of high or low descent, is compelled to 
share in the domestic work of the institu- 
tion. The work is so planned that grind- 
ing, pounding or other hard labor shall 
not extend over half an hour, the time 
being gauged according to the physical 
strength of the pupil. Domestic occupa- 
tions are not, under any circumstances, 
allowed to take up more than an hour and 
a half of the day. Girls from well-to-do, 
high-caste families sometimes show a dis- 
position at first to rebel against doing 
manual work, but the example set by the 
teachers, who unhesitatingly engage in 
every sort of work, soon persuades them 
to accomplish their tasks without grum- 
bling. The pupils are carefully in- 
structed in cooking, and every one of them 
is taught to cook and serve meals for at 
least six people. 

Life is full of labor at the Poona 
Widows’ Home. There are no idle hands 
in the institution ready for mischief. 
From early morning until late at night, 
the girls are busy at their tasks, learning 
to be self-supporting and independent 
instead of slaves and objects of charity. 
The older pupils rise between half-past 
five and six o’clock in the morning. The 
younger ones are allowed to sleep until 
six or half-past six. They immediately 
engage in light household work, take 
their daily bath and wash their clothes. 
Then the girls spend a few quiet moments 
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in worship and prayer. This done, they 
prepare their lessons for the day, until the 
dinner-bell rings at ten o’clock. The 
older ones do not eat before this time, but 
the younger pupils are given a slight 
breakfast or a cup of milk in the morning. 
At eleven o’clock the school work proper 
begins, lasting until a quarter-past four in 
the afternoon, with a half-hour recess for 
“ tiffin ”—luncheon. 

Religion is given a prominent place 
among the studies of the Home. A 
specified time is spent each day in the reci- 
tation and explanation of the Hindu scrip- 
tures, both in English and the vernacular. 

After school is dismissed in the after- 
noon, the girls find time for a short 
ramble in the open air, and for necessary 
household work. The supper-bell rings 
at 7.30 P.M. The children of the Home 
retire at nine o’clock, after singing moral 
and religious songs. It is the custom of 
the older students to gather in the Gita- 
Mindar—a chapel or room for religious 
worship, fitted up and donated by a friend 
of the institution—singing devotional 
hymns, listening to readings from ancient 
theological and ethical books. At 9.30 
the reading is finished, and by ten o’clock 
every one is supposed to be snugly settled 
in bed. 

No attempt is made to follow any regu- 
lar educational standard in the Home. 
The pupils are treated as individuals and 
the work given each one of them is based 
upon the pupil’s intelligence and capacity 
to learn. Three languages are taught in 
the Home—English, Sanskrit and Mar- 
hati, the local vernacular. The instruc- 
tion must, of necessity, be simple. For 
the most part the tiny widows are abso- 
lutely illiterate—for only one woman out 
of 146 in India is able to read and write. 
The first year, and perhaps more, is spent 
in learning the rudiments of reading, 
writing and arithmetic. Later the pupil 
receives instruction in history, geography, 
poetry and grammar. The girls depend- 
ing entirely upon the Home for their 
maintenance, as a rule are given the 
“Training College course” in order that 
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they may qualify as teachers. In addi- 
tion, if they are intelligent enough, they 
are taught English. Students whose 
expenses are paid by their guardians 
are permitted to choose between the 
Training College course and the English 
course. 

Always the proof of the pudding lies in 
the eating. The good results achieved by 
the institution can best be gauged by the 
work of the students. The Home is only 
eight years old, and started in a most 
modest manner. It took in hand abso- 
lutely raw material, girls who, beyond 
their native intelligence, were quite unedu- 
cated. At the close of 1907 six of the 
inmates were in the Female Training 
College. Four of these girls appeared for 
the final examination this year and one 
will finish the course next year. Three 
one-time pupils of the Poona Widows’ 
Home are studying at the Female High 
School. ‘Two went last year to the Vic- 
toria Zenana Hospital at Delhi to qualify 
as nurses and midwives, and one more 
joined them this year. Four others are 
taking a similar course in the new hos- 
pital for women at Indore. Three pupils 
left the Home last year to study for the 
High School examination and six for the 
English Sixth Standard. It is declared 
that at least 25 of the present inmates of 
the Home would be able, if necessary, to 
act as assistant teachers in girls’ schools. 
Two pupils, Kumari Gangubai Gode and 
Shrimati Mathubai UchGookar, last year 
figured in the list of successful candidates 
at the High-School examination. The 
latter finished her course in five years and 
a half from the time she first began to 
learn English. 

The Home provides an industrial edu- 
cation as well as teaching book knowledge. 
The young widows are given two lessons 
a week in sewing, with a regular tailor as 
their instructor, and all the clothes re- 
quired for common use in the institution, 
as well as some garments for sale, are 
made by thes. A number of young 
widows have become adepts in the use 
of the sewing-machine. A knitting-ma- 
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chine was installed in the Home a couple 
of years ago and two of the girls have 
learned to knit socks. Three students 
were sent to a regular knitting establish- 
ment in the city, for a month, to learn the 
“* tricks of the trade,”’ and later two others 
were sent to the same place to spend a 
year or more perfecting themselves in this 
industry. ‘Two girls were sent to Mahes- 
war to learn the art of weaving on hand 
looms. As soon as they have mastered 
the business they will return to the Home 
to teach the pupils there this fascinating 
work, 

The people at the head of the Home 
realize that “all work and no play” dulls 
the wits of Jill, just as much as it “ makes 
Jack a dull boy,” and they provide inno- 
cent, healthy amusement for their charges. 
Always, before the inmates disperse for 
their summer vacation, they are taken 
out for a picnic excursion. Last year, 
for instance, they were taken to Hedapsar, 
near Poona, to visit the paper mill. From 
there they repaired to the Karla caves. 
They remained over night in a village at 
the foot of the hill and spent seven or 
eight hours in the caves, before being sent 
to their homes. 

A small band of women known as 
“ Lady life-workers” does the work con- 
nected with the successful maintenance of 
the Home. Until January, 1903, Mr. and 
Mrs. Karve worked alone. Then they 
were joined by Mrs. Parvatibai Athavale, 
who pledged her entire life to the welfare 
of the institution, without pay. She held 
a first-class certificate from the Female 
Training College, Poona, and had to 
secure special permission of the govern- 
ment to join the force of workers at the 
Widows’ Home. She was joined a year 
later by Mrs. Banubai Deshpande, and a 
few months later by two more, Mrs. Nam 
Joshi and Mrs. Devdhar, under-graduates 
of the local and Madras universities. 
Several other women, less highly educated 
but useful in teaching lower classes and 
overlooking the domestic affairs of the 
Home, assist them. The women are 
helped in the teaching work by half a 
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dozen male teachers who live on the 
premises. 

The membership of the Hindu Widows’ 
Home Association consists of “ Patrons,” 
“Sympathizers,” and “Well-Wishers.” 
The Patrons are those who contribute 
$167 or upwards in one gift, or annually 
give $16 to the institution. The “Sym- 
pathizers” are those who give $33 in a 
lump sum or $3 annually, while those 
who give $3 at one time or 33 cents (one 
rupee) each year are known as “ Well- 
Wishers.” A managing committee of 12 
members supervises the affairs of the 
association. Six of them are elected by 
“Patrons,” four by “Sympathizers” and 
two by “Well-Wishers.” Besides the 
managing committee, a ladies’ committee 
looks after the domestic welfare of the 
Home. An auditor examines the ac- 
counts and two trustees hold the property 
of the association in trust. The Home is 
constantly struggling for existence, and 
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the “Lady Life-workers” are traveling 
most of the time soliciting funds to keep 
its head above the financial waters. 

In the past the widow has not been a 
personage of interest to any one in par- 
ticular. She has been a sort of dumb 
beast, suffering hunger and inclemency 
and abuse—bearing it patiently because 
there was no ray of hope to color the gray 
of her dawn with rose-mist. Therefore 
the Poona Widows’ Home has had an 
uphill pull of it because its work was 
unpopular—even unorthodox. But it has 
plodded stolidly along, making slow prog- 
ress, but refusing to give up the struggle 
for existence. While the number of 
widows who have been rendered self- 
supporting is small, still it is a sign-post 
pointing to liberty and happiness for that 
erstwhile hapless human—the Hindu 
widow. 

Saint Nrwau Sine. 

Cambridge, Illinois. 


AMERICAN JOURNALISM. 


By Wiiu1am SALiIsBurRyY 


F ALL businesses, professions or 
trades, it is most difficult to general- 
ize about American journalism. In its 
many phases, journalism partakes at 
times of the nature of almost every calling. 
It can, and it sometimes does, do the 
noblest work in the world. And it can, 
ard not infrequently does, do the basest. 
But here I am in danger of generalizing, 
when that is the thing I must particu- 
larly avoid. For in writing of American 
journalism I am in some degree writing 
of the whole American people, and their 
customs, laws and history. 

There-are as many kinds of newspapers 
as there are kinds of people in the United 
States. But I fear there are not propor- 
tionately as many good newspapers as 
there are good people. The reason is 


that journalism has ceased to be a pro- 
fession, granting that it ever was such, 
and has become a trade, or more of a 
trade than it ever was—a trade that is in 
many ways, in many instances, an unclean 
trade. And a vocation that has been 
degraded does not attract the workers it 
should attract, and its product becomes 
debased. 

“But who are you to deliver such 
opinions?” I can faticy “journalists” 
asking. “What do you know about it?” 

I spent more than nine years on as 
many different newspapers in five Ameri- 
can cities, writing upon or about almost 
every conceivable subject, and did some 
foreign correspondence for newspapers 
and magazines. But if I had spent ninety- 
nine years on as many papers in as many 























cities there would still be those in jour- 
nalism to say, “Oh, well, he had little or 
no experience in this town, or he never 
worked on this paper, so he can ’t know 
much about newspapers.” But I am not 
writing for such as these. 

Or, those who have read my book, The 
Career of a Journalist, may cry “Faker 
and hanger-on! Your own book proves 
you to have been both. Your opinions 
do n’t count.” 

But I have shown that the highest- 
salaried newspaper man in the United 
States to-day is a faker; also that the most 
famous of all American newspaper corre- 
spondents, Henry M. Stanley, was prob- 
ably a faker. And there are plenty of 
others I could mention, but do not because 
their individual names would mean noth- 
ing to the public, and it would be casting 
needless discredit upon those who must 
still work for newspaper salaries. I admit, 
too, that I was a hanger-on. I hung on 
for over nine years. In the last four of 
those years I was at no time discharged, 
but the danger of discharge was always 
hanging over me. This danger would 
have become a certainty at any time had 
I refused to write or edit news or opinions 
as desired by the papers’ owners. 

That is the tragedy of American 
journalism. Individuality is suppressed, 
stifled by the rude hands of the owners, or 
of those whom they place in the chief 
editorial positions. This is generalizing 
again, but this time it applies generally. 
The exceptions are few. Not including 
dramatic and musical critics, who, on a 
number of prominent dailies, are in a 
class by themselves, I can think of but 
two men in the United States entitled to 
be called “journalists”—men who are 
regularly allowed to write their own opin- 
ions and whose opinions are worthy of 
consideration because of the individuali- 
ties behind them. ‘These men are Colonel 
Henry Watterson of Louisville and 
America, and Mr. Walter Wellman, 
Washington correspondent of the Chicago 
Record-Herald. There are many other 
gentlemen and scholars in American 
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journalism. But they cannot express 
themselves, they cannot give the best of 
themselves to the trade which their pro- 
fession has become. And, like many who 
have gone before, they have either become 
hardened cynics and pessimists, or are 
looking forward to the time when they can 
leave journalism for something that gives 
better monetary rewards, or, more self- 
respect, or both. 

A young reporter in New York, just 
out of college, asked his city editor for his 
idea of the ethics of journalism. “The 
ethics of journalism!” repeated the editor. 
“ Hell, there are no ethics in journalism.” 
And he assigned the reporter to write an 
attack upon the character of the owner of 
a rival paper, whose political aspirations 
the owners of the first paper feared would 
conflict with their vested interests. 

No matter how young the reporter, no 
matter how little he knows, or cares, 
about the right or wrong of a political or 
other subject, he may be called upon at 
any time to write things involving the 
reputation of any one from ditch-digger 
to President. He is allowed the freest 
expression, not of his own, but of his 
owners’ opinions. He may even reflect 
upon the sanity of a President whose pol- 
icies affect the business of his employers, 
as articles in the New York Sun and 
Times recently did. His only restraints 
are loose libel laws, and the interests of 
those who pay his salary. 

Every political campaign sees let loose, 
like packs of well-trained hounds un- 
leashed for the chase, crowds of news- 
paper writers who seize upon and rend the 
reputation, political, social or moral, of 
whomever they are told to attack. They 
do not sign their names to news articles 
or to editorials. So far as the public 
knows, the blows are all struck from the 
dark, or from behind the mask of journal- 
istic zeal for public welfare. The chief 
aim of these Hessians of the press is to 
serve their masters well. They know 


that to refuse to strike when ordered 
would mean instant decapitation without 
even the benefit of court-martial. 
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Often such writers do not realize what 
they are, or only occasionally and vaguely 
realize. ‘There is a glamour about writ- 
ing for the daily press that none but those 
who have written for it can fully under- 
stand. The rapid march of events, the 
great procession of things he must think 
about in a day, the kaleidoscopic whirl of 
life that is always passing before his 
vision, and which he must try to under- 
stand and reflect at once for a vast num- 
ber of people—all this, together with the 
ever-present example of workers about 
him, bewilders the newspaper man’s 
judgment, and makes him less unwilling 
to accept rules of action laid down by 
others, and to write and even think as 
directed. 

Yet the average of personal integrity 
among newspaper writers is surprisingly 
high, when one considers the really 
degrading work they often have to do, 
and the temptations they encounter. I 
think there are proportionately more 
honest newspaper men than there are 
honest lawyers. And while there are few 
newspapers whose main reason for exist- 
ence is the defense of corporations, the 
chief aim of most lawyers seems to be to 
serve corporations, good or bad, or any 
other well-paying client, good or bad. 
Without the aid of some newspapers 
many law-defying trusts would find it 
hard to endure. Without clever and 
unscrupulous counsel they never could 
have existed. And many of the journal- 
ists I know would prefer to work for 
honest rather than for dishonest papers, 
even for smaller salaries. 

Doubtless if a law were passed provid- 
ing that every published attack or reflec- 
tion upon the character of any person 
should be signed by the writer, there 
would be much less of this sort of thing. 
With an added sense of responsibility 
would come _ increased _ self-respect. 


Doubtless, also, if the names of all the 
stockholders—and bondholders—of every 
newspaper had to be printed in its every 
issue, many of such attacks would have 
less effect. 


And if, for instance, the 
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public were not allowed to forget just 
whose newspapers printed editorials de- 
fending the shameful neglect of District- 
Attorney Jerome to prosecute the million- 
aire insurance and traction thieves, less 
weight would attach to the views ex- 
pressed in Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s Sun 
Mr. George W. Perkins’ Evening Mail, 
Messrs. Ryan and Belmont’s Times, and 
I know not whose Globe and Evening 
Post. The so-called “conservative” 
papers often seem a more serious menace 
to republican institutions than even the 
most sensational sheets. 

Also, if the names of stock and bond- 
holders were kept standing on all edi- 
torial pages, the public could more easily 
understand just what was meant when 
“what the press thinks” upon any sub- 
ject was talked about. “What the press 
thinks” may mean almost anything, but 
it means more than aught else what the 
commercial persons who own most of the 
papers find it to their advantage, or not 
to their disadvantage, to have expressed. 
These persons, whose ideals are of the 
market-place, whose newspapers are man- 
aged on department-store principles, 
whose editorial writers are generally over- 
worked and underpaid, simply order such 
and such an opinion to be written upon a 
given subject—and it is written. 

These newspaper owners, each a despot 
in his own office, and a power in his 
community mainly because of the loos- 
est libel laws in the world, coin into 
huge profits the crime, the scandal, the 
disasters, the political and other troubles, 
the sports and amusements, even the 
religious aspirations of the people. They 
pay the employés in their various depart- 
ments as little as they may. Editorial 
and reportorial workers are not allowed 
to join labor unions, and the employer, 
reducing expenses along the line of least 
resistance, generally pays them what he 
will, or what competition forces him to 
pay. And competition is done away 
with in not a few cities by the organiza- 
tion of newspaper publishers’ associa- 
tions with secret agreements governing 
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the employment, discharge and black- 
listing of workers. In Chicago the rule is 
that whenever an employé seeks to change 
from one paper to another, his employers 
are at once notified by telephone as soon 
as he leaves the office to which he has 
applied. 

Any reporter and, in many offices, any 
editor may be discharged without notice. 
There is no general standard of conduct, 
of intelligence, of morals, of integrity. 
Each office is a law unto itself, a petty 
despotism whose rules and whose sub- 
ordinates may all be changed at the whim 
of the chief power. I have known 
reporters and editors to be discharged for 
disagreeing with a superior about the 
meaning of a word; for indulging in mild 
profanity over a refractory typewriter— 
milder even than the chief’s profanity; 
for having a luxuriant head of hair while 
the superior had none; for not laughing 
at a superior’s jokes. Of course, these 
were not the reasons given, but they were 
the real reasons. 

I have known editors in “high” execu- 
tive positions who were trained in strange 
schools for journalism. One had man- 
aged a drug store, another raised lemons 
in California, a third was an insurance 
solicitor, a fourth had sold typewriters, a 
fifth was an able seaman on an Arctic 
whaler. The managing editor of a 
Republican morning paper in Kansas 
City, the owners of which are the rail- 
roads of Kansas, was a few years ago a 
country storekeeper. The present head 
of a department of one of the largest and 
most respected papers in New York was 
not long since in the business of making 
soda-fountains. ‘These men may all have 
been competent to edit ideal newspapers, 
but the chances are that they were not at 
the time of their appointment, and are not 
now, and never will be. That “a little 
learning is a dangerous thing” does not 
apply in journalism; at least, the danger 
does not seem to menace the editors them- 
selves. Then they have a way of appear- 
ing wise that is not suspected by ordinary 
mortals. Like Bacon, they have made 
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difference between Bacon’s method and 
theirs is that he carried his knowledge in 
his head; they keep theirs in reference 
books and encyclopedias with which they 
are constantly surrounded. 

It is often said that most successful 
newspaper men are not college graduates. 
I used to think this reflected upon college 
men. I understand better now. Men 
are more apt to acquire ideals in colleges 
than out of them. It is almost impos- 
sible for a young man of even ordinarily 
good character and of even average 
understanding to come into contact with 
as much of the great thought of the world 
as he must meet with in a college course, 
and not have his ideals raised above the 
level of the market-place. The glittering 
mask of a disguised trade may deceive 
him for a time, but his superior vision 
will penetrate it soon or late, and his 
superior mind will rise above it. 

“Why,” I asked a veteran editor who 
had survived the old school, “do the big 
papers, with one exception, no longer 
have Washington correspondents who 
sign their articles ?” 

“ Because,” he said, “they would have 
to pay higher salaries to men with names 
of importance.” He was still in journal- 
ism, or he might have added, “and such 
men could not be induced to sign all of 
the articles that the papers would want 
them to write.” It was Alfred Henry 
Lewis, for years a Washington corre- 
spondent, who first called the press gallery 
the “ press galley.” 

In a business in which the chief aim of 
of the employers is profit-making it is not 
likely that ideals can remain high. The 
kind of news and editorials that about 
ninety-nine per cent. of the workers must 
write at times, if not all the time, is the 
kind meant to attract the largest number 
of subscribers and the greatest amount of 
advertising. This state of things, I 
admit, may be, and often is, more the 
result of evolution than of chosen policy. 
But it is this which makes journalism in 
in America a trade, and has even begun 
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seriously to affect British newspaperdom. 

The character of the age in which we 
live may partly explain this. This is the 
age of commerce, the age of the machine, 
the get-rich-quick age, the age in which 
most “successful” men are self-made, 
and all are quickly made, and few are 
well made; the age in which brains are 
preferred to intellect—when we live for 
the body more than for the mind—when 
we want our mental food in tabloid form, 
and our bodily food in twenty-nine 
courses—when it is more important to 
know the meanirg of paté de fois gras 
than of belles lettres—when the automobile 
outdistances Pegasus as a motor-car 
romance does the “ Iliad.” 

Journalism naturally partakes of much 
of the nature of the age. Besides, news- 
papers are, first of all, things of commerce, 
they are traded in as are mines, factories 
and stores, and, as a rule, they produce 
the kind of wares for which there is the 
largest demand. Their employés must 
direct their efforts accordingly. 

The “conservative” papers in New 
York city, with the exception of the 
Pribune in the morning, and one paper in 
the evening field, printed about as much 
of Prince Helie de Sagan’s spectacular 
courtship of Anna Gould as did the most 
“yellow” papers. And they generally 
have their full share of all crime and 
scandal news, although they use smaller 
headlines and fewer pictures. One of 
my friends on a most respectable journal 
confided to me that Prince Helie was 
“meat” for the reporters. He said they 
could quote him as saying almost any- 
thing, and that as he spoke English 
poorly, and was something of a fool, 
anyhow, his denials, when he took the 
trouble to make any, had no weight. 

I patronize a most intelligent Italian 
barber who is studying medicine. He 
reads the New York Times. He com- 
plained to me recently that his race was 
badly misrepresented by a sensational 
story on its first page. It was about a 
threatened lynching narrowly averted 
among the Italians of Brooklyn. “'The 
papers all said that a terrible crime had 
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been attempted, and that a crowd had a 
rope ready to string up the suspected man 
to a bridge or a telegraph pole. Why,” 
he protested, “I was there, and I know 
there wasnorope. ‘There was only a mild 
excitement at the most, as the man’s offense 
was not half so bad as the papers said.” 

He could not understand why such an 
exaggerated account was printed. The 
reason was that the reporters for both 
“yellow” and “conservative” papers got 
together and agreed upon the details. 
Such a thing pays in every big American 
city. Especially does it pay in New 
York, where reporters are remunerated 
according to the space given their stories. 
It is this system of payment that is largely 
responsible for a school of fiction un- 
equaled in journalism anywhere else in 
the world. The writer who never “ touches 
up” a story is soon eliminated. The 
reporters for the “conservative” papers 
are the same kind as those employed on 
the “yellow” sheets. Why should they 
not be? Any day—any hour—may see a 
man discharged for some trivial offense, 
or for no real offense at all, from one 
brand of paper, and hired, if he be lucky 
enough to be hired anywhere, by a paper 
of the opposite brand. 

All reporters in New York know that 
the highest-paid newspaper man in that 
city or in any city, a man whose salary 
almost equals that of the President of the 
United States, is a writer of fake news, 
and an editorializer who takes any side of 
any question that his employer commands. 
This man, now the head of the “yellow” 
school, was trained on a “conservative” 
paper—the paper that was owned by 
Charles A. Dana, and is now the property of 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan. Most reporters in 
Chicago know that the highest-salaried 
managing editor there—on a “conserva- 
tive’’ paper, too—was once a police reporter 
who stopped at scarcely anything to make 
news sensational—or to make sensational 
news. It was he who encouraged a negro 
quartette in a low dive to sing a pathetic 
song until an abandoned woman was 
driven to suicide—an act that made a 


“beautiful story,” and helped along 
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his promotion to his present eminence. 

Some Japanese journalists visiting 
Washington recently were addressed by 
Speaker Cannon. “I hope you gentle- 
men are learning the American methods 
of journalism,” he said. “These methods 
are great in a labor-saving way. When 
nothing happens the correspondents are 
not discouraged at all. Their papers are 
full of news just the same—news that the 
writers don’t have to search for, but 
which they evolve out of their own 
abundant imaginations.” 

Some months ago Mr. William J. 
Bryan and Senator Daniel of Virginia 
had a little dispute in a Washington hotel 
lobby. Enlarged reports appeared the 
next day on the first pages of both “con- 
servative” and “yellow” papers in New 
York. This news was much more im- 
portant from a business-office standpoint 
than any correspondent’s honest opinion 
of political conditions could have been. 
Such instances might be cited without 
end. While even the best and highest- 
paid workers in journalism must become 
daily Boswells to any-one and every one 
rather than writers of their own views the 
calling will attract few, and hold fewer, 
men of learning and talent. ‘Thinking 
persons will not respect those who cannot 
respect themselves. 

The idealist in a newspaper office is 
laughed at and ridiculed until he “ quits 
the game,” or ceases to be an idealist. 
Only a few days are required for the one 
thing or the other. Yet Benjamin Frank- 
lin, the first great American editor, was 
an idealist, for all his practicality. His 
ideal does not seem to have been to own 
a newspaper of many pages, published in 
a building of many stories, and making 
profits of many thousands or hundreds of 
thousands of dollars a year. One hun- 
dred and seventy-nine years ago his 
Pennsylvania Gazette freely criticized the 
public conduct of several persons of high 
standing in Philadelphia. Some of his 
patrons called to express disapproval. 
After listening patiently he requested 
that they would sup with him, and bring 
any other gentlemen who were dissatis- 
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fied. When the guests assembled he 
listened to further reproofs. At length 
supper was announced. The party 
seated themselves around the table, 
where they saw nothing before them 
but two puddings of coarse meal, com- 
monly called “sawdust puddings,” and a 
stone pitcher filled with water. Franklin 
helped them all to liberal portions, and 
then himself ate freely. The others tried 
to eat, but their appetites refused obedi- 
ence to the will. The editor, observing 
their difficulty, at last arose and said: 
“My friends, any one who can subsist 
upon sawdust pudding and water, as I 
can, needs no man’s patronage.” 

Contrast that scene with this: It is the 
busiest hour of the night in a metropolitan 
newspaper office. Reporters are at every 
typewriter feverishly “tearing off” news 
of crime, scandal, disaster, politics, sport 
and religion. Copy boys are seizing the 
sheets as fast as they come from the 
machines, and carrying them to a long 
desk where, under green-shaded lamps, 
sub-editors take the “stuff,” “whip it 
into shape,” write heads for it, and then 
bellow for the copy boys, who again seize 
it, and send it whizzing to the composing- 
room through pneumatic tubes. The 
editorial writers, mental serfs of the most 
feudalistic of modern institutions, have 
long since turned in their “ stuff,” written 
according to rules and specifications, and 
edited by one superior—in authority—to 
themselves. The “humorous” depart- 
ment, the “literary review” department, 
the market and other minor departments 
are also in type. 

A strong-jawed night editor now comes 
from his cubby-hole in one corner of the 
big room, and walks up and down, shout- 
ing orders: “All you tireless writers, put 
on the brakes. The business office has 
just taken four columns more of our 
space for ads. Jimmy, go tell the sport- 
ing editor to cut his dope to the bone. 
Johnson, shut off that political hot air 
when you ’ve got three hundred words 
done—and be sure to leave out the 


speaker's raps at department stores; 
Moore, two columns is the limit on that 
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Black-Hand outrage. I don’t believe 
the Black Hand had anything to do with 
it, anyhow, but the other papers ‘ll prob- 
ably feature that phase, so we ’c better 
play on the organization a little. Burke, 
let up on that club-woman rot; we 
have n’t room for the hussies to-night, 
and they can stand it not to see their 
names in print for one day. Jenkins, a 
column and a half ’s the most you can 
have for the Vanderbilt divorce rumor. 
Stowe, skiddoo for that accident tale— 
nothing but a bunch of Dagoes battered 
up in a Third-avenue street-car smash, 
anyhow. Marston, cut the Reverend 
Doctor Bilkins’ bunk to ten lines. To 
hell with him. And Mason, for Christ’s 
sake, go easy on that traction-combine 
stuff. I don’t know yet just how we can 
handle that.” 

And where is the owner of the paper? 
In Europe, perhaps, or in a box at the 
grand opera, or—if the paper be “con- 
servative””—he may be one of a group at 
a secret midnight conference planning a 
street-railway consolidation, or the aboli- 
tion of a transfer system to increase his 
dividends a million dollars a year to help 
buy a title for his daughter. 

And in not a few offices whose proprie- 
tors are not openly the heads of public- 
service cerporations, injunctions are often 
given to “be careful if you ’re wise” in 
writing of any such corporations. Blocks 
of stock judiciously distributed by pro- 
moters have helped make newspaper 
owners rich as frequently in American 
cities (where the dailies almost invariably 
oppose public-ownership) as Zola’s Paris 
shows to have been the case in the French 
capital. And even the most aggressive 
champions of public-ownership some- 
times cease their attacks upon public- 
utilities companies when they receive 
large advertisements from them, as I have 
shown that Mr. Hearst’s paper did in 
Chicago. Nor should it be forgotten 
that there are daily papers that stead- 
fastly refuse favors from corporations. 
I found no such papers in Kansas City 
and Omaha, and they are the exception 
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everywhere, yet they exist. But it is all 
the same to the writers of news and edi- 
torials: They must write as ordered. 

In the official reports of the United 
States census bureau the making of news- 
papers is given simply as a business. 
And it is a business in which the receipts 
for advertising amount to tens of millions 
of dollars more annually than those from 
the sale of papers. The total received for 
advertisements in American newspapers 
and periodicals in 1900 was almost one 
hundred million dollars, and it probably 
averages much more than that now. The 
newspapers, of which there are more~in 
the United States than in all other coun- 
tries in the world combined, get by far 
the greater share of this total. The 
total annual profits of some of the larger 
New York and Chicago dailies is nearly a 
million dollars a year each. Truiy, lib- 
erty of the press is a most beneficent thing 
for some people. 

But is this the liberty for which our 
forefathers sacrificed their lives and for- 
tunes, for which many martyrs have gone 
to the stake in many lands, for which 
Milton pleaded in his Areopagitica, that 
most splendid argument for unlicensed 
printing that, more than any one other 
thing, laid the foundation for a free press ? 
Let us consider a few of the words with 
which he swayed the British Parliament, 
and made history: 

“ And how can a man teach with author- 
ity, which is the life of teaching, how can 
he be a doctor in his book as he ought to 
be, or else had better be silent, whereas 
all he teaches, all he delivers, is but under 
the tuition, under the correction of his 
patriarchal licenser to blot or alter what 
precisely accords not with the hidebound 
humor which he calls his judgment? 
When every acute reader, upon the first 
sight of a pedantic license, will be ready 
with these like words to ding the book a 
quoit’s distance from him: ‘I hate a 
pupil teacher, I endure not an instructor 
that comes to me under the wardship of 
an overseeing fist. I know nothing of the 
licenser, but that I have his own hand here 




















for his arrogance; who shall warrant me 
his judgment ?’” 

But in most newspapers the reader has 
not even the proprietor’s “own hand here 
for his arrogance.” ‘The proprietor may, 
like Mr. Morgan, or Mr. Rockefeller, or 
Mr. Perkins, or Mr. Ryan, or Mr. Hearst, 
or Mr. “Fingy” Conners, be anywhere 
else but in his newspaper office. Some 
of these gentlemen own or control half a 
dozen papers each, and the first four I 
have mentioned probably never visit the 
offices of any of their papers. ‘Their per- 
sonalities, though potent to their journal- 
istic employés, are shadowy and indistinct 
to the readers, if not entirely beyond their 
ken. 

Yet the very diversity of the interests 
of the various owners is an aid to the pub- 
lication of the truth. The trouble is that 
it is often necessary to buy copies of every 
paper in a town to get the truth. And 
the fact, too, that there are still news- 
papers which, either from good business 
foresight or honesty of intention, make it 
a rule to print what is true, or even go out 
of their way to champion the public 
interest, helps along the common good 
and causes all other papers to reflect at 
least some of the truth. For instance, 
the New York World’s exposure of insur- 
ance corruption forced even the most 
“conservative” dailies to publish the 
facts. 

There are some encouraging signs in 
the newspaper world. The average in- 
telligence among the workers seems to be 
slowly increasing. Those papers which 
are out-and-out supporters of lawless 
corporations exercise much less influence 
than those with honest policies. Some 
of the brightest minds of the country are 
giving serious thought to this neglected 
field, and many of the rankest weeds may 
be uprooted in time. For instance, Mr. 
William Marion Reedy of the St. Louis 
Mirror has recently been making public 
speeches as well as writing columns of 
criticism about the daily press. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, in some of his messages, 
has denounced controlled newspapers, and 
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one of his Cabinet officers has publicly 
spoken against them. A number of col- 
leges and universities have established 
schools of journalism. The graduates of 
these, if they do not turn away in despair 
from real journalism, may aid in raising 
the tone of it, and may even secure, in 
some instances, that individuality denied 
present workers, a denial that causes Mr. 
Reedy to say, pessimistically, “I am in- 
clined to think that the time is about here 
when we shall have to return to the day of 
the pamphlet, if we are to have any such 
thing as free utterance of heretical opin- 
ion.” 

No longer am I an idealist. No longer 
do I pursue the phantom of journalistic 
greatness. I indulge no more in rose- 
hued visions of a daily uplifting of human- 
ity by a free and untramelled press—of 
dragon-slaying by the sword-pen dipped 
in printers’ ink—of crusades against 
intrenched wrong by an every-day assault 
of columns of printed words—of Justice 
enthroned and guarded by a Loyal Legion 
of the Press. But I do still hope for a 
time when the American newspaper 
owner will be rare who can truthfully say 
with Bismarck, “Decent people don’t 
write for me”; when that will not be true 
of most American papers which was true 
of a London daily in Macaulay’s time 
when, commenting upon a reported duel 
he said, “‘There could have been no such 
duel because no gentleman would fight 
with a writer on the Morning Post”; 
when the only way to “ succeed in journal- 
ism” in America will not be to get out of 
it. I hope for a time when American 
newspaper workers, among whom I know 
some of the finest characters who ever 
lived, will not have to be political assas- 
sins or, at the best, mere paid claquers of 
any cause, good or bad, which they are 
ordered to support; when editors, re- 
porters and correspondents can truly 
respect themselves, and can therefore 
command the respect of that public which 
they seek to instruct and advise. 

WituraM SALIsBury. 
New York City. 


A NEW KIND OF VIGILANCE COMMITTEE. 


By Rex MrrcHe.. Baxter. 


OT LONG ago the surreptitious 
disappearance of a member of the 
western quadruped transportation sys- 
tem—the horse—was untechnically set- 
tled by that informal judiciary, the Vigil- 
ance Committee. To-day, and further 
east, a like body still looks after the trans- 
portation system. Only now the Vigil- 
ance Committee is called a Progressive 
Association, a Commercial Club, or a 
Board of Trade. Nevertheless, it is just 
as much a duly authorized array of “lead- 
ing citizens.” ‘The usurper of property 
privilege is now an unwise council, or an 
over-zealous corporation, and the trans- 
portation facility is the street-car—or the 
street-car’s inspiration—a franchise. 

But the Vigilance Committee is more 
than a sectionally provincial institution. 

The “public” everywhere takes things 
as they are, disregards the hammering on 
new theories, and vigilantly, informally 
asserts the obligation of public servants 
to be honest. Occasionally a truly mem- 
orable instance of this happens; and the 
more completely it gets known the more 
frequent outbursts of municipal indigna- 
tion become. 

A recent noteworthy outburst was in 
Lima, Ohio. Now Lima is one of those 
communities of central western growth 
that has accomplished its metamorphosis 
from the one cabin to an alert place of 
industry within the four-score years of 
one man. Itistypical. Reclaimed from 
heavy forest by privation—fearless set- 
tlers, whose only acquaintance with trans- 
portation was the ox-team and the covered 
wagon, these pilgrims took the land of the 
‘ state. The only previous occupants were 
Indians and wild game. The center of 
reclamation grew. The hewers of wood 
added unto their possessions more forest. 
The cluster of cabins identified itself as a 
town. The people toiled, raised families, 
and were happy. The commuuity growth 


was essentially agricultural. Then came, 
several decades ago, a mineral discovery, 
crude oil. With that, there was a changed 
commercial life. Thus the town awoke 
to a new era of its growth. It was known 
nationally and its neighborhood was a 
national Mecca. Happily there was no 
boom. Growth was deliberate, eminently 
conservative and balanced. The Octo- 
pus recognized its strategic value, and the 
Standard Oil Company built here one of 
its refineries. The establishment of new 
manufactories and the enlargement of 
old ones presented something more than 
a renaissance of industry. 

Like so many of these hopeful city 
towns throughout this region, separate 
businesses organized the Progressive As- 
sociation, the prime object of which is to 
cultivate social growth—a unified devel- 
opment. “What helps one helps all”— 
was the underlying motive of the primi- 
tive efforts; but “What helps all helps 
one” is the avowal of a more generously 
developed society. Furthermore, geo- 
graphical position has made Lima the 
inevitable commercial center for the terri- 
tory of a seventy-five-mile radius. This 
advantage has been cultivated by the con- 
struction of interurban traction lines, 
which bring “to town” the most favored 
and most independent class; the farmer. 
He comes often and stays leisurely to 
spend his abundance. Therefore the 
more readily does every sizable popula- 
tion center renew itself by easy acquaint- 
ance with the rural citizen, and by agri- 
cultural commercialism. 

Now the traction lines of Ohio are the 
property of the Ohio Electric Railroad 
Company, and these transportationals 
also are disposed over the whole state. 
Mr. W. Kelsey Schoepf is the president of 
this enterprise. Few men know the game 
better. Getting much for nothing is a 
part of that game, and graciously, though 
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with dramatic sacrifice, giving fair value 
is another part. Mr. Schoepf lately 
sought a further extension of his industry. 
He went East for the money. The 
Drexels, generously interested in the 
traction business, agreed to take an issue 
of bonds and give the money. But what 
sort of a franchise did Mr. Schoepf have 
in Lima that would make putting money 
there a good investment? Not very 
much—the last ten years of a twenty-five- 
years franchise which had been got from 
the city for nothing in the first place. 
This is little to borrow on, though it is a 
good deal of collateral for uncompen- 
sated citizens to give. It was then Mr. 
Schoepf’s duty to get a franchise, as big 
and as cheap as ever. An imagination 
directing itself by past achievements 
would look lightly on the task. This was 
lamentable, for Mr. Schoepf was going to 
be disappointed. 

The introduction of our drama was a 
certain evening when two active citizens 
took their way to the municipal council 
chamber on business wholly disconnected 
with a franchise. Imagine their con- 
sternation to fall upon the introduction of 
a most amazing request for franchise 
privileges. Mr. Schoepf had the affair in 
charge. His imposing plea and persua- 
sive presence were the fitting climax to the 
prearranged program. As a preliminary, 
the council, or much of it, had been mate- 
rially persuaded before the meeting time. 
What Lima would have lost if mere chance 
had not otherwise determined, would 
have been the entire street-car franchise 
privileges of the city for practically no 
compensation. But this ordinance was 
left on the table for consideration at the 
next meeting. 

Overwhelmed, the two active citizens 
betook themselves to the Progressive 
Association. That body forthwith ap- 
pointed a committee of ten to work on the 
situation. They determined the terms 
for the city solicitor to put into an ordi- 
nance “to bargain and sell” a franchise. 
Neither this committee nor its product 
met a cordial reception from the council. 
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Instantly rebuff stirred public feeling. 
Even council members dared not proceed. 
Nor did Mr. Schoepf tumultuously insist. 
He knew better. 

The council was out of the considera- 
tion. There was only one thing to do. 
Mr. Schoepf went to the Progress Asso- 
ciation committee. And what he met 
there was a tedious and determined oppo- 
sition. The committee’s prefatory de- 
mands amounted to an assurance that the 
city would receive what street-car com- 
panies are apt to regard as mere matters 
of detail. Some of those matters of 
detail look like golden opportunities to a 
municipality which has theretofore freely 
given but never freely received. However, 
the meeting proceeded smoothly till the 
plain hard-and-fast matter of compensa- 
tion for the franchise came up, and there 
things stopped-—not once, but many 
times. No one likes to pay for what he 
has usually got for nothing. Something 
was said about an annual contribution of 
one or two thousand dollars for a limited 
period, to a park fund, but this would not 
do. A levy to go to a general fund was all 
that determined citizens would listen to. 
Some wanted a percentage of the gross 
receipts, some favored a compensation 
based on the amount of trackage, and still 
others sought a lump sum. What finally 
came of the balloting of the committee 
was, first, a suggestion that the company 
pay four per cent. of its gross receipts, or, 
second, $5,000 a year for twenty-five 
years. The former was turned down; 
and the latter was mildly compromised. 
So that for the present year the company 
pays $1,000 and an additional $1,000 for 
each of the succeeding years through 
1911, and then from that time to 1932, a 
yearly payment of $5,000 is to be made. 

By the time the evening for presenting 
the popular ordinance had come, the 
public conscience was thoroughly aroused. 
No council member, possessed of ordinary 
sensory capacity, could mistake his course. 
That night the council chamber was 
jammed with a determined taxpaying rep- 
resentation. It was a mob, assembled 
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for unmistakable purposes, and ready to 
take procedure into its own hands. 
Finally, that was what happened. Par- 
liamentary rule had no place in the 
meeting. Things were done “out of 
order” or, as was oratorically suggested, 
a little “out of the regular.” When a 
member of the council body made a 
motion to consider the Schoepf ordinance, 
the flint struck fire. A member of the 
Progressive Association committee broke 
upon the deliberations demanding recog- 
nition, and he got it. This was certainly 
“out of the regular,” but highly informa- 
tive. The council had told to them that 
the people had presented to the “ honor- 
able body” an ordinance which it was to 
pass upon before it left that room, and no 
other measure was to be considered, that 
the interests of the town were paramount 
to the private interests of the individual 
council members; and that each member 
was to get up on his feet and declare his 
own position on this legislation—“to go 
on record.” ‘There was only one record 
“‘to go on,” and still get away from that 
crowd comfortably. Some councilmen 
had to give up the alluring prospect of 
mysteriously speedy payments on private 
properties yet unpaid for, and voted for 
the public interests. It was a triumph. 
That night men had simply snatched the 
work of government out of the hands of 
rascals, and had left them standing as 
puppets. It was not governmentally sci- 
entific but it was tremendously effective. 

The citizen takes municipal corruption 
as a matter of course. It is only in des- 
peration he declares his freedom. Indeed 
a political Vigilance Committee is essen- 
tial in every right-minded community; it 
imposes the alertness of citizenship on the 
citizen and does not shift the burden of 
maintenance of public utilities on a cor- 
ruptible body of municipal legislators. 
Occasional vigilance will buy some lib- 
erty. 

And what did this dramatic episode 
bring forth? In the first place it got a 
fair money compensation for a_ street 
railway franchise—$115,000 for fifteen 


years, nominally estimated. 


In reality 
it was that sum for a twenty-five-year 
franchise, for the present one still has ten 
years to run and it was got for nothing. 
The other things taken separately do n’t 
sound so much like magnanimous conces- 


sions. But take them together and they 
suggest a land of Prester John. Within 
two years from the acceptance of the 
ordinance, an interurban terminal sta- 
tion, which with its land is to cost $50,000, 
will be built. The matter of track con- 
struction is attended in this way. The 
rails are to be the seven-inch “T,” ninety- 
one pounds to the lineal yard, and the 
range four feet eight and a half inches. 
The board of public service shall deter- 
mine the location of every track, curve or 
extension, and the quality of their founda- 
tion. Whenever the city determines to 
pave, repave or repair any streets or alleys 
over which privileges are granted, the 
company must pay the bill for the width 
between its track and eighteen inches on 
the outside; and the cost is a lien to be 
collected in just the same way that special 
paving assessments against abutting prop- 
erty owners are collected. The company 
must sprinkle its right of way and the city 
will supply the water at the lowest com- 
mercial rate at which it is furnished to 
consumers. The old wooden poles are 
to be replaced with others of iron or steel. 
Underground systems of iron or metal 
pipes are to be effectually protected from 
injury by electrolysis. A good deal is 
unequivocally determined as to how the 
cars are to be run and when. There is 
provision for an immediate addition to 
the number of cars, and their pattern is 
specified. The degree of their winter 
temperature is clearly set out. The cor- 
poration may run merchandise cars on a 
designated schedule, but not for freight— 
unless it be construction material for com- 
pany use. About the building of other 
lines, the town assured to itself the cen- 
tralizing there of over a hundred and fifty 
miles of new interurban trackage, to be 
built within two years. 











Now the question naturally suggests: 

















itself—what becomes of any possible com- 
peting interurban line which should seek 
entrance to the city? Such a project 
must have, already built, or in course of 
building, ten miles of track outside the 
city as an evidence of good faith. Then 
it may come into the city over the present 
company’s tracks and into its terminal 
station, on mutually agreed terms. But 
suppose a likelihood, that mutual agree- 
ment is out of the question—then the 
matter is disposed of by arbitration and 
they have thirty days to settle. Disagree- 
ment puts it up to either party to ask the 
nearest judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas to pick a third arbitrator. Pending 
the arbitration, the petitioning interurban 
company shall have the right to use the 
tracks and terminal provided it gives a 
$10,000 bond, conditioned that it will 
abide the result of the arbitration. This 
gives a fair field to every bona fide enter- 
prise and protects the- present franchise- 
holder from malicious “ hold-up.” 

Where the public meets the street-car 
company with gnashing of teeth is when 
it pays its fare. ‘The low fare is best evi- 
dence of a convincing bargain. Looked 
at one way, the Lima public pays a good 
deal. There are only the usual conces- 
sions—that is, six tickets sell for twenty- 
five cents; and in ten years’ time twenty- 
five tickets are to sell for a dollar. Every 
local interurban car must be considered 
as a city car within the corporate limits 
and stop to take on or let off passengers, 
but it does not confer transfer privileges 
unless the passenger is merely enjoying 
city traffic. 

The matter of value in a franchise is 
almost entirely a question of relativity. 
About two years ago the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia undertook to get 
together all available data showing the 
conditions and restrictions under which 
franchises are granted to street-railway 
companies in American cities of more 
than two hundred thousand inhabitants. 
A comparison chart of the franchises of 
nineteen of those cities is suggestively 
informative. Not one of the nineteen has 
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a population of less than two hundred 
thousand people. They range from this 
to the enormity of Chicago or New York. 
Their geography includes Minneapolis of 
the North and New Orleans of the South; 
Boston on the East to San Francisco on 
the West. 

And yet of all these transportation 
centers only a few, if any, have secured 
the terms that Lima has got. Consider- 
ing the matter of municipal revenue 
alone, there is Baltimore at one end of the 
scale. The railroad people there pay 
nine per cent. of their gross annual 
receipts into a public-park maintenance 
fund, they are taxed on real and personal 
property, and their charter (for there is 
but one company in the city) runs only 
twenty-five years. At the other extreme 
is the Boston Elevated Street Railway 
Company. All that it pays to the city of 
Boston is an annual sum determinable 
on a percentage basis. If the dividend 
paid is six per cent. or less (or none at 
all) seven-eighths of one per cent. of the 
gross receipts is due to the city; and if a 
larger dividend is paid, then the percent- 
age of gross earnings to be turned in is 
mildly increased. This generosity is in- 
definitely established by a franchise, prac- 
tically perpetual. 

All the way along between these two 
are variables. Chicago gets no percent- 
age of the gross earnings on its franchise. 
Instead, the franchise value and tangible 
property are taxed. Cincinnati was sold 
out by the Cox machine. In Cleveland 
and Detroit, where street-car battles have 
been hottest, there is no s tax on 
earnings. Up in Milwaukee, in lieu of all 
taxes on the realty and personalty, the 
corporation pays a license fee of four per 
cent. on the gross cash receipts of $500,000 
or more, or two per cent. if the receipts 
are less. Newark, New Jersey, imposes 
a tax on realty and personalty, and asks 
five per cent. of the company’s gross 
receipts, but the franchises there are 
perpetual. New Orleans gets as much 
as it can for a fifty-year franchise by giv- 
ing it to the highest bidder, who offers the 
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largest percentage of gross annual receipts. 
San Fancisco does much the same thing 


for a twenty-five-year franchise. 

What a municipality gets from a street- 
railway company for the right to do busi- 
ness by a franchise tax sometimes looks 
large. But what do the people have to 
give indirectly? Usually, in fares and 
transfers, as much as they get. For in- 
stance, the one Baltimore company, 
though it pays the city well, asks a 
straight five-cent fare; and it has a mon- 
opoly of all traffic. Boston municipality 
levies a small tax for the practically per- 
petual franchise. Added to that, the 
passenger pays a five-cent fare. Chicago 
companies ask a five-cent fare and give a 
transfer to any company’s line. Detroit 
makes no requirement about transfers 
from one line to another; Milwaukee 
peopie pay to the one company five cents; 
in New Orleans you pay a five-cent fare 
but you can’t transfer to another line; 
in Philadelphia the company says where 
and when it will give a transfer or whether 
it will give any transfer at all or not. And 
as for the rest, it is largely a question of a 
transfer with a five-cent fare. 

By way of comment on this statistical 
array, it must be admitted that conditions 
at the present vary some from what they 
were a couple of years ago when these 
figures were compiled. Nevertheless, 
they strike a present-day average. They 
show a bird’s-eye picture. 

It would seem from this survey that the 
efforts of Lima’s determined men had 
really done more than had been done in 
any of our most public-spirited popula- 
tion centers. ‘True, some cities like Bal- 
timore demand a percentage of the gross 
receipts, and a high percentage. But in 
Lima, the city is not dependent on the 
uncertainties of a percentage determina- 
tion. It gets a lump sum each year, 


which amounts to about three per cent. 
of the gross annual receipts on a 25-year 
franchise. However, this franchise is to 
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operate over 10 years of an old franchise 
which had been got from a more daring 
council for nothing. More correctly 
speaking, then, the city has given a 15-year 
franchise on which it will realize five to 
six per cent. of the company’s gross 
annual receipts. Very good bargain, in- 
deed, for a place of thirty thousand! 
Compare this with the railroad income of 
the larger cities. 

The Lima council, when it came to the 
question of fares, did not get the special 
workingman’s ticket; but the cities that 
do enjoy this concession are very few 
indeed. Even Boston has not this advan- 
tage, though a state law gives it permissive 
power to insist upon such a concession. 
The local traffic in a town of thirty thou- 
sand is not large, the cost of carriage per 
passenger is much greater than in a city 
which furnishes a heavy volume. 
Twenty-five tickets for a dollar, a special 
workingman’s ticket, and school chil- 
dren’s rates are matters of population 
growth. 

Very few ordinances look so broadly to 
a community’s growth. Interurban traf- 
fic is the propelling life of the Central 
Western community. And it is the assur- 
ance that generous outlays will be made 
for this kind of electric-railroad building, 
that the Lima franchise is notable for. 
This was done by conditions calling for 
the construction of over 100 miles of inter- 
urban road centering in Lima; and a 
wise provision upsetting any chance of 
monopoly of terminal facilities or entrance 
into the city by the present company. 

Certainly this ordinance is a unique 
piece of municipal legislation. The town 
has awakened to a new kind of patriotism. 
It has welcomed a new habit of citizen- 
ship. The people have a better notion of 
their own importance. And the taxpayer 
has committed himself to an alert vigil- 
ance. 

Rex MircHe.t Baxter. 

Indianapolis, Indiana. 
































By B. O. 


HE BATTLE between greed and 

humar: rights is the struggle between 
the darkness and the light, between the 
forces of materialism and those of ideal- 
ism; and on the final issue hangs the fate 
of civilization. 

Recently, from the perusal of a descrip- 
tion of the pitiful, pinched lives of thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of unfort- 
unate little children in our mills and fac- 
tories, we turned for that moral uplift and 
mental stimulation that is necessary to 
keep one from sinking into the slough of 
despond, to the personal inspection of one 
of those serious and earnest yet unobtru- 
sive works that shadow forth the better 
side of twentieth-century civilization and 
which are rich in promise of the brighter 
day for which every true man and woman 
is working. 

Accepting the invitation of our old and 
valued friend, Rabbi Solomon Schindler, 
so well known as a prominent contributor 
to the earlier volumes of Toe ARENA, we 
visited the Leopold Morse Home for 
Hebrew Orphans and the Aged, over 
which he has for the past ten years 
efficiently presided. 

During this time Rabbi Schindler has 
quietly but with rare discrimination and 
patient faithfulness carried out ideas he 
had years before conceived to be feasible 
for the rearing of children under clean, 
wholesome and normal surroundings 
while preserving for them the ideal home 
atmosphere and spirit. During this time 
one hundred and fifty children have left 
the home and entered into the larger 
activities of the great world around them. 
Not one of this number has turned out 
badly. Many of them have obtained 
excellent positions. Others have shown 
special aptitude for independent work or 
professional pursuits that required special 
training, and they have been given the 
necessary instruction or training outside 
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of the home, after which they have 
become independent wealth-creators, such 
as dressmakers, bookkeepers, etc. Some 
have entered homes and others have been 
happily married. Some are working in 
manufacturing establishments and mak- 
ing excellent wages, one, for example, 
earning twelve dollars a week making 
neckties. 

But the careful training and guidance 
in the realm of industry, and the thought- 
ful interest manifested which is so largely 
responsible for the successful placing of 
the children who a few years ago were 
forlorn and helpless waifs, is but one of 
the beneficent features of this twentieth- 
century home for Hebrew orphans under 
the management of Dr. Schindler. At 
all times the management has striven to 
develop character and accustom the chil- 
dren to those virtues that make for sturdy 
manhood and womanhood, for success 
and happiness in life. High ideals, 
industry, orderliness, wholesome recrea- 
tion and industrial as well as mental 
training—these have been conspicuous 
features of the administration of Dr. 
Schindler, who is nothing if not a broad 
humanitarian, a philosophic student of 
human life and a practical idealist. 

Many of the children had from birth 
suffered from insufficient nutrition. This 
defect is met by an abundance of good, 
wholesome food. 

“One child,” said the Rabbi, “came 
to us with St. Vitus’ dance. He was a 
pitiable object. I was satisfied he had 
not been properly nourished. We put 
him on six eggs a day, with several 
glasses of good, fresh milk. In a little 
time he was entirely cured.” 

With these general observations we 
will now glance at the institution and 
survey the orderly operations of the 
Rabbi’s long-cherished theories. 

The home was originally a magnificent 
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country seat. The palatial residence, 
built a century ago, remains to-day in a 
perfect state of preservation, a stately 
colonial mansion house surrounded by 
ample land for gardens, lawns and large 
playgrounds for the children. Two ex- 
tensions have been made since the pur- 
chase of the home. The one imme- 
diately in the rear of the original building 
is a commodious brick building that serves 
as a home for aged Hebrews. There are 
at the present time twelve occupants. 
Here also is the large dining-hall. Ad- 
joining this building and still further to 
the rear, is the model children’s quarters, 
a building erected after a design made by 
Rabbi Schindler. Here are two large 
dormitories, one for the girls, another for 
the boys. They are on the ground floor 
as the Rabbi holds that children should 
not be allowed to sleep upstairs in build- 
ings where it is possible for fire to break 
out. These sleeping halls are provided 
with an abundance of large windows 
which admit of splendid ventilation and 
would?allow of instant egress in case of 
necessity. Each child has his own bed, 
and under each is a little wire basket 
suspended from the springs, in which he 
places his clothes at night. There are 
also lockers for the children and ample 
toilet facilities. ‘The halls are models of 
cleanliness, as indeed is the whole insti- 
tution from basement to roof. 

In the boys’ sleeping-room we noticed 
a number of American shields, in the red, 
white and blue colors, each bearing a 
motto, such as “Justice,” “Love,” 
“Honor,” “Freedom,” “Duty,” “ Kind- 
ness,” “Honesty,” etc. The Rabbi ex- 
plained that they were made for the boys 
who took part in an entertainment, each 
boy speaking in behalf of the virtue in- 
scribed on his shield. “When the enter- 
tainment was over,” continued the Rabbi, 
“the shields which, as you will see, are 
well made and ornamental, were hung up 
in the hall for their suggestive value. You 
know,” he continued, “how an adver- 
tisement, if it is constantly kept before the 
eye, in time frequently becomes effective. 
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You may not need the article; you may 
not even want it; but you see the adver- 
tisement in the cars morning and night, 
you see its virtues proclaimed on the bill- 
boards and on the printed page, and at 
length you buy the article. Mental sug- 
gestion has done its work. Now, acting 
on this psychological fact, we try to keep 
the things which we wish to impress on 
the young minds before the children in an 
unobtrusive manner.” 

We mention this fact because it is thor- 
oughly typical of the management of this 
institution. There is everywhere the 
evidence of the philosophic utilitarianism 
which is wise enough to know that virtue 
and the principles which make for good 
character and a useful life can best be 
inculcated by methods that are not so 
obvious or aggressive as to run the risk 
of arousing antagonism in the child’s 
mind. 

Beyond the large sleeping-hall is an 
assembly-room for religious services and 
other gatherings. It is so constructed 
that the great doors which extend almost 
across the rear of the room can be opened, 
making another large audience-room, and 
at the end of this second room the door 
arrangement is duplicated, so that when 
necessary a third room can be utilized, 
the whole making a large auditorium. 
When the doors are closed the two rooms 
in the rear of the hall are used for class 
and work rooms. At the farther end of 
the second room is a long closet extending 
across the rear, where are kept the instru- 
ments used by the wonderful band of 
twenty-four little people, of which we 
shall have something further to say. 
Under the entire building is a large, light, 
airy basement, most of the space being 
used as a great indoor playroom for the 
children when the weather will not permit 
of outdoor games and pastimes. Here 
also are the bath-rooms with large sta- 
tionary tubs, and a number of individual 
bath-rooms fitted with shower-baths. The 
building is a model of its kind, as com- 
plete and in all respects as admirable as 
the funds at command could produce. 
































And the model character of the build- 
ing is but an external manifestation of the 
spirit that dominates the home. Here 
Rabbi Schindler and his capable wife 
have been in fact father and mother to the 
sixty children under their care. They 
have faithfully devoted their lives to 
making the institution as near a model 
healthful and happy home as possible 
with the facilities at their command. 
The healthy physical, mental and moral 
development of each child has been their 
constant concern; nor has this been all. 
The future of the child, in so far as has 
been possible, has received their serious 
attention. It is largely owing to their 
fine paternal spirit, at once wise, sane, 
loving and forward-looking, that the 
record of those who have left the institu- 
tion has been so exceptionally satisfac- 
tory, and that those now in the home are 
so manifestly happy and contented. 

We had scarcely completed our inspec- 
tion of the building when the signal for 
dinner was given, and we had the pleasure 
of witnessing the little folks at their noon- 
day meal. They entered and left the 
room as would well-behaved children in 
a well-ordered school. Their dinner con- 
sisted of beef soup with barley, beef, 
potato, bread and butter, and apple pie. 
Each child is at liberty to order a second 
or a third time if he desires, as the Rabbi 
is a great believer in liberally supplying 
the growing child with plain, nutritious 
food. 

The girls in the institution are all 
taught to be housekeepers. They learn 
to cook and do laundry work, to wait on 
the table, to take care of the rooms, to 
do plain sewing and crocheting. Thus 
they are prepared for home-making. 
Even if they are not called upon to do 
these things when they have homes of 
their own, they have, when married, a 
a distinct advantage over girls more care- 
lessly raised. 

From the buildings we went over the 
generous area of land around the home. 

“Do not the boys do any gardening ?” 
we asked. . 
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The Rabbi answered in the negative. 
“No, we tried that but it did not succeed. 
You see, the children are reared in cities. 
They do not take naturally to cultivation 
of the soil. We have been unable to 
interest them in the work.” 

We wished to discuss this matter 
further with our friend, but other subjects 
crowded for consideration and we were 
unable to do so. Yet it seems to us that 
this is the one flaw in this otherwise 
model home. It is doubtless true that 
the Hebrews have for thousands of years 
been accustomed to the lives of traders 
and scholars and to various commercial 
pursuits, rather than to following agra- 
rian employment; but the time was when 
they were preéminently the children of 
outdoor life, both as herders and stock- 
raisers and as cultivators of the land. 
Moreover, we think nothing has been of 
late years more clearly demonstrated than 
that city children can be quickly and 
enthusiastically interested in gardening. 
The school gardens in our great cities, 
and the numerous successful experiments 
in cultivating unoccupied ground in and 
adjoining metropolitan centers, amply 
prove that city children can, as a rule, be 
quickly interested in the cultivation of 
the soil. As an incentive, it might be 
well to give the child all or part of the 
money that was derived from the sale 
of the vegetables raised in his little garden. 
With such an incentive and a keen inter- 
est on the part of the over-gardener, it 
seems to us that a splendid enthusiasm 
could be awakened in the children that 
would result in much good, not only as 
a part of the child’s training and educa- 
tion, but as the primary school for a 
life-work that could easily be made the 
foundation for a successful career; for 
nothing is clearer than that more and 
more in the future market gardening, 
poultry raising and fruit culture will 
afford admirable opportunities for mak- 
ing a comfortable living in America. 

In the afternoon Rabbi Schindler ar- 
ranged for us to hear the children’s band, 
composed of twenty-four boys and girls 
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ranging in age from nine to thirteen and a 
half years. At present the band is under 
the masterly direction of Mr. Emil 
Posselt. We shall never forget the pleas- 
ure of the hour we passed listening to the 
children’s astonishingly good performance. 
The training of the little people amazed 
us. After some difficult renditions from 
standard operas, the children gave a 
medley of national airs and popular songs 
that magnificently illustrated their com- 
plete control of their instruments and 
their intelligent appreciation of the spirit 
of the various compositions. The rendi- 
tion of music by this band was a revela- 
tion, and we could not help wishing that 
some wise and philanthropic business 
man might arrange for a series of enter- 
tainments by this children’s band that 
would bring in money needed for further 
practical plans and improvements. For 
we believe that quite apart from the finan- 
cial benefit thus derived, if men and 
women of means should hear these chil- 
dren and see what such little tots are 
capable of doing under such wise and 
practical management as marks this 
home, it would lead them to generously 
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further all such efforts to give to unfort- 
unate children of our day advantages that 
should be the heritage of every child. 

“Our primary object,” said the Rabbi, 
“is to bring the children to work in unison 
and harmony and to give them the har- 
monizing and refining influence of music.” 

“And,” exclaimed Director Posselt, 
“it is wonderful to see how music does 
develop the finer side of the little ones’ 
lives. You would have to see this as I 
daily witness it in order fully to appre- 
ciate the fact.” 

The practical value of the work here 
inaugurated and carried forward as unob- 
trusively as successfully, is very great; 
for all advance steps in education, in the 
care of the unfortunates and the uplifting 
of the people, wait on practical object 
lessons which prove the success of theories 
that but for the indifference and selfish- 
ness of society would be accepted when 
offered, and Rabbi Schindler has given 
us an impressive object lesson in this 
little twentieth-century model home for 
orphans. 

B. O. FLower. 

Boston, Massachusetts. 


THE WIDOW’S CHRISTMAS.* 


By Rev. Ro.tanp D. Sawyer. 


HE dismal black ribbon hung from the door of the little cottage in the hollow. 
Again the Grim Reaper had visited the earth, 
And the weary wheels of a toiler’s life had ceased to turn. 
The lids had been drawn over the glazed eyes, 
The jaw had been tied up, the stiffened toil-worn hands folded across the breast, 
But nothing could be done with the crushed skull and battered face, 
The work of a treacherous machine that went wrong and killed its master, 


To make it look like the face of a man. 


*When I was a boy I found my Sunday-school and day-school books often setting forth the 


and pious man, who always came into the life of some 
found since I have become a mian that such stuff was 


r widow at just the opportune time. I have 
] lies, drawn to deceive my childish mind in the 


interest of conventional religion and morality. I have drawn here what would be a more real picture, 
and about the only way that men come to the rescue of needy women in their distress, in this commercial- 
ized world of ours. Needless to say, this is too true a picture to find its way into the schools. 





Roianp D. SawYeEr. 



























The Widow’s Christmas. 


The widow with the children clinging at her dress, 

Hung over the sickening, battered clay, and kissed it again and again. 

“My God!” she cried, “the factory that I saw eating my love’s life-blood day by day, 
Has now killed him, and denies me the poor comfort 

Of looking once more into his face, now so marred and torn, 

A revolting disfigurement, the cursed factory’s final stamp.” 





The agent, who lived in the big house on the hill, sent flowers; 

The church sent a message of sympathy and condolence. 

The man of God spoke of the sanctification of the affliction, 

And the mystery of the distressing act of Providence, 

But he never said a word about the defective machine that killed the man. 
Perhaps he did not know, or perhaps he knew that dividends are in defective machines, 
And he received a pittance of those dividends. 

The man’s comrades in the shop sent from their pitiful wages, a purse of money. 
The city took some of it for a plot of ground to bury the man in, 

The undertaker took some more for putting him there: 

The lawyer took the rest, and, after taking more from the agent on the hill, 
Told the widow that she had no case, and the law could do nothing for her. 


The little home built on the blood of her love the widow would keep. 

The children born of his love and hers, she would not let go. 

The agent would give her work, of course, at less wages than had been paid to her 
husband, 

And so the cursed factory reached out its hands and received her. 


The weeks had passed into months, and it was Christmas-tide; 

The air was fragrant with thoughts of holly and evergreens, 

Of Christmas-trees, sleigh-bells, candy-bags, toys and Santa Claus. 

The two little girls and the boy met the tired mother as she returned from the day’s 
work, 

They were her only reward. She smoothed their hair and kissed their cheeks, 

She heard with bleeding heart their chatter of Santa Claus. 

She arose and went to the window to hide the tears. 

She recalled the sacrifices of the year before, 

That he and she had made that they might have Santa Claus. 

She thought with bitterness that this year it would be denied them. 

She looked out into the city lights, the great city. 

Where men and women fought, and worked, and lived their lives, 

The cruel city where men and women were lured to their doom and went down— 

A sob came into her throat, a tender look into her eye, the Christ spirit into her heart, 

No, they, her dear ones, should not be denied their Santa Claus. 

She was still young, the haggard lines of care had not yet been drawn through her face, 

Nor had the prison pallor of the factory been yet drawn over it, 

Nor had hardship effaced the lines of the comeliness of her form. 


The little ones were tucked safely in their cots, 

She lingered to kiss their sleep-warm necks, 

Hungrily she stroked their heads and caressed their faces, 
She put on that poor little that made her best and went forth, 
As women from of old have done, into the gates of the city. 
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It was the still, small hours of the morning when the mother returned. 
In her arms were the bundles of things to bring joy to their hearts, 
The price of the sale of her body for a night. 

With tremulous hands the tired mother undid the strings, 

She filled each of the little stockings hanging by the chimney, 

She tumbled exhausted upon her lonely cot. 


The mother dreamed: it seemed that prying eyes had seen her shame 
She was brought before the Man of Nazareth and accused of her act. 





The agent from the hill was there and pointed a scornful finger, 

The church sent a message of condemnation and wrath, 

The man of God talked of depravity and sin: 

She seemed to sink beneath the feet of the Man of Nazareth; 

He lifted upon her a look of wondrous tenderness, 

His eyes shone with love, His voice trembled with kindness, 

He smiled with sad sweetness and extended His hand: 

And then, He turned blazing upon her accusers, and they slunk away. 
And then she heard the Christmas angels, as they sang, 

And their singing, their shouts of joy, were pounding, pounding in her ears, 
They turned back the clouds of sleep, and she awoke to find, 

It was the shouts of joy of the little ones why had found their stockings: 
Her sacrifice was accepted, and the mother turned her face to the wall, 
To sleep that sweet and peaceful slumber her tired body needed. 


Rotanp D. SAwyYeEr. 


Christmas, 1908, Ward Hill, Massachusetts. 


THE UNITY OF JUSTICE AND HAPPINESS. 


By Bayarp Mossy. 


N HIS commentaries on the laws of 
England, Sir William Blackstone says: 
“As therefore the Creator . . . has so 
intimately connected, so inseparably inter- 
woven the laws of eternal justice with the 
happiness of each individual that the 
latter can not be attained but by observing 
the former; and if the former be punc- 
tually obeyed, it cannot but induce the 
latter.” 

The above utterance from Blackstone, 
though written over one hundred and 
thirty years ago, is a healing message to 
this age. The world may at times forget 
that justice and happiness are “insep- 
arably interwoven”; but the failure to 
observe this immutable law has brought 


with unerring certainty its punishment, 
that harvest of evils—the tares, which 
error has sown with the wheat. All 
truth is ancient, and this saying of Black- 
stone is but an unfolding of that promise 
set forth in Scripture: “But seek ye first 
the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness, and these things shall be added 
unto you.” 

Though all men seek happiness, few 
there be that find it; and in that vain 
search—eagerly, yet sometimes with fal- 
tering step—how many heed the warning 
of the Hebrew prophet: “None seek 
justice.” 

Every sage and philosopher who has 
investigated the subject has come to the 





























conclusion that true happiness is not to be 
found in the possession of material 
wealth, nor in the gratification of the 
pleasures of the senses; nevertheless men 
continue to struggle for the acquisition of 
wealth, building their houses on the sink- 
ing sand, ignoring justice, the bed-rock 
foundation. 

When Henry George, the greatest of 
economic writers of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, founded his system of political 
economy, he accepted the rock which the 
builders had rejected—having justice for 
his corner-stone. Long before his day 
economic writers had found property in 
land to be indefensible, and that the earth 
is, and of right ought to be, common prop- 
erty. To secure this equal right of all 
men, to show the practicability of its 
attainment, was the high ideal to which 
Mr. George dedicated his life and labor 
of love to humanity. That he had faith 
in the truth he tried to make clear; that 
he was not a mere dreamer of dreams, but 
a prophet, conscious of the magnitude of 
his work, is witnessed by the following 
passage from his text-book: 

“The truth that I have tried to make 
clear will not find easy acceptance. If 
that could be, it would have been accepted 
long ago. If that could be, it would never 
have been obscured. But it will find 
friends. Will it at length prevail? Ulti- 
mately, yes. But in our own times or in 
times of which any memory of us remains, 
who shall say?” 

That Mr. George was thoroughly in 
accord with Blackstone as to the unity of 
justice and happiness may be seen in the 
following quotation from Mr. George: 

“Just as social adjustments promote 
justice, just as they acknowledge the 
equality of right between man and man, 
just as they insure to each the perfect 
liberty which is bounded only by the 
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equal liberty of every other, must civiliza- 
tion advance. Just as they fail in this 
must advancing civilization come to a 
halt and recede. Political economy and 
social science cannot teach any lessons 
that are not embraced in the simple truths 
that were taught to poor fishermen and 
Jewish peasants by One, who, eighteen 
hundred years ago, was crucified.” 

For keen spiritual foresight Mr. George 
rises like Saul above his brethren in this 
passage from his Progress and Poverty: 

“Mind is the instrument by which man 
advances, and by which each advance is 
secured and made the vantage ground for 
new advances. Within our own times, 
under our very eyes, that Power which is 
above all, and in all, and through all; that 
Power of which the whole universe is but 
the manifestation; that Power which 
maketh all things and without which is 
not anything made that is made, has 
increased the bounty which men may 
enjoy, as truly as though the fertility of 
nature had been increased. Into the 
mind of one came the thought that har- 
nessed steam for the service of mankind. 
To the inner ear of another was whispered 
the secret that compels the lightning to 
bear a message around the globe.” 

What a temptation was there to give 
the praise to the men who made these dis- 
coveries! No so with Mr. George. He 
rejoiced in a faith in the perfection and 
universality of God’s laws, and this is 
why he was able to give a message to the 
world which will some day prove to be the 
greatest of material (if it be right to call it 
material) blessings; for it will in its own 
time unfold to an awakened consciousness, 
God’s inexhaustible store-house—a world 
of comforts for all. “O ye of little 
faith.” 

BayarD Mossy. 


Linn, Missouri. 








“RUSSIA’S MESSAGE.’’* 


By CLARENCE S. Darrow. 


R. WILLIAM ENGLISH WAL- 
LING’S book, Russia’s Message, 
is not a tale of Russia, but a story of the 
human race. In this four-hundred odd 
pages is sketched the arrogance of the 
ruler, the brutality of his officials, the 
poverty, suffering and despair of the serf, 
the aspirations and hopes of the weak, and 
the bitter, cruel defeats of the poor. 

The scene of the great drama-tragedy 
is Russia, but it might be France or Ger- 
many or England, or even the United 
States. It is really humanity—humanity 
struggling upward through violence and 
greed, traced by the bloody footsteps that 
has marked its progress through all the 
long, dark past. 

Mr. Walling goes to his task with the 
mind of the student and philosopher, with 
the prophetic outlook of the seer, and the 
heart of the humanitarian. And with the 
Russian Revolution for a field, it needed 
no literary artist to write a book that must 
leave an indelible imprint upon the 
reader’s mind. 

The canvas is so large and the facts so 
many that a hurried reading can leave 
only an impression. An impression of a 
great land in the agony of war and despair, 
of the sore travail of the human race. 

The key to the book is found in the 
first sentence quoted from Anatole France, 
“On the banks of the Neva, the Volga, 
and the Vistula, the fate of New Europe, 
and the future of Humanity are being 
decided.” 

The magazine reader can learn more 
of the book and the drama if I let Mr. 
Walling and his characters tell the story 
for themselves. Yet even here one is by 
no means sure that he can pick out the 
most characteristic parts of the story. 
The material is so great and the work so 


*Russia’s M . By William English Wal- 
ling. Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 476. Price, $3.00 
net. New York: Doubleday, Page & Company. 


carefully done that it needs much time 
and study to digest the mass of facts and 
leave anything but a chaotic impression 
of the human struggle of which it tells. 

The field is vast—half of Europe and a 
large part of Asia—and the people a 
hundred and forty million souls. A great 
broad plain, of the most fertile land on 
earth. A plain which could be covered 
with happy men and women and children 
living in luxury and peace, but which 
tyranny and greed and corruption has 
made a field of desolation and woe, 
peopled by the wretched and poor who 
have been taught to hate all institutions 
and to willingly face death in any form 
for a chance to slay a ruler or an op- 
pressor. 

The wretched condition of the great 
mass of the hundred million peasants is 
vividly told by Mr. Walling. 

“There is a remarkable similarity 
among the houses in a village. As a rule 
there are not more than two or three 
houses in an entire village that differen- 
tiate themselves by some slight change 
from the others—though, of course, in 
different parts of the country the style and 
size of the cottage varies considerably. 
There is usually no iron employed, and 
even wood for doors is sparingly used. 
The single door is made so small that a 
peasant above the average height is 
unable to enter without bowing his head. 
Everywhere the people spend no small 
part of their time in rethatching the roofs 
and replastering the cracks in their houses 
with mud. Extremely cheap and ama- 
teur construction make necessary a great 
deal more repairs than are required in 
other countries. Of course, if the house 


falls into a bad condition while the peas- 
ants are very busy, or when they have 
lost a hand by death, they are forced to 
stand the cold and moisture for a long 
period. 
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“The cottage is generally fifteen by 
thirty feet, and half of it, without windows 
and constructed more poorly than the 
rest, is built for animals rather than for 
men. Indeed, every cottage is also a 
stable. As we pass through the low door 
we come into the animals’ part of the 
house. Here we often stumble over 
cattle, chickens, and pigs, and some of 
the more valuable agricultural imple- 
ments. It is impossible to describe this 
part of the house, for there is really 
nothing here to describe. Passing through 
the second door we come into the one 
room, about fifteen feet square, that serves 
as kitchen, sleeping and living room for 
the whole family of six to twelve persons— 
for a ‘family,’ it must be remembered, 
consists not only of parents and children, 
but also of the grandparents, and perhaps 
of a non-relative or two, for all single 
unattached adults of a community are 
divided up among the families. 

“... The only furniture in such a 
place is a table, benches around the wall, 
and the large shelf that composes the 
sleeping place of all the family, except the 
old people, for whom the top of the stove 
is reserved. Both benches and beds 
remind one of the jail furniture that in 
more prosperous countries is considered 
a part of the punishment of the convicted 
criminal. 

“.. . Not only do the peasants not 
have enough inner garments to permit 
cleanliness, but they do not have enough 
shoes and overcoats to keep them warm. 
I was shocked when I saw women passing 
along the roads in their short skirts on 
windy winter days and noticed that they 
wore no woolen clothing of any kind. 

“Tt is almost superfluous to speak of 
the dreadfully low quality and poor 
variety of the peasant’s food. He himself 
considers that he is very fortunate when 
he has enough to eat, to say nothing of 
quality or variety. The staple diet is 
black bread and potato soup, with, in sum- 
mer, green cucumbers or watermelons. 
The staple drink is not tea as is commonly 
supposed; on the other hand this is con- 
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sidered rather a luxury. Their chief 
drink is ‘kvas’, which is brewed from 
sour bread. It is not only tea which is 
looked upon as a luxury more than a 
necessity, but often also sugar, cabbage, 
and even a sufficient amount of salt. All 
these articles are to be seen in every 
peasant’s cottage, but they are very spar- 
ingly used. ‘The tea is diluted and adul- 
terated until it is almost unfit to drink, 
the salt is coarse and dirty from long 
keeping until it is repugnant even to the 
eye. Of meat, even the coarsest cuts of 
pork are not eaten daily, but are a luxury 
indeed. A large part of the peasant 
families have meat only on the greatest 
holidays—that is, four times a year.” 

It is plain that this population could 
have produced no substantial wealth, or 
done more than provide the uniforms and 
swords for the million odd butchers that 
the Czar has employed to keep them in 
poverty and subjection. Some idea of 
what they have not done can be gathered 
from the following pages: 

“Russia is wretchedly provided with 
railroads; the United States has eight 
times as many miles for each soul of her 
population. But still Russia wili find it 
difficult to build more until it is arranged 
that her people shall cease to starve. 
Witte boasted that the annual loss on the 
railroads had fallen from one hundred 
and seventy-six million rubles in 1892 to 
ninety million in 1897. According to the 
juggled official figures it fell to only 
thirty-five million in 1901, but by 1908 it 
had risen again to sixty million and is not 
likely soon to fall. 

“Far worse, and in the end a greater 
waste, for the country is the almost com- 
plete absence of roads. I have seen 
almost no paved roads except for a few 
miles from the towns and across some of 
the properties of the grand dukes of the 
Czar. The mileage of paved roads in 
France is one hundred and in Great 
Britain six hundred times as great as in 
Russia. 

“In fact, Russia has none of the ele- 
ments of great wealth except the raw 








A 
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materials of the earth that would have 
been there were the land without people 
at all. She has neither a great agricul- 
ture, a great transportation system, a 
great industry, a great internal, or a great 
external trade in proportion to her popu- 
lation. The value of the products of 
Russian industry as reckoned by Witte in 
1897 was less than one-tenth, that of 
agriculture one-fifteenth, of those of the 
United States. The Russian farmers, 
confesses Witte, are in the economic posi- 
tion of European farmers of 1800 or 1850.” 

Still, poor and wretched as this popula- 
tion is, the people not only bear the whole 
weight of the government, but out of their 
income of about sixty dollars per year for 
each family they send large quantities of 
food to the better-fed people of the world: 

“In 1906, when the official reports 
showed that thirty million people were on 
the verge of starvation, Russia’s grain 
exports actually reached a value of more 
than five hundred million rubles—more 
than sufficient to have prevented the 
death by famine diseases of several hun- 
dred thousand children, and to have kept 
alive millions of dying horses and cattle 
on which the peasants’ life or death in the 
future depended. If the peasants had 
not been pauperized by taxes, they would 
have bought this grain and never have 
allowed it to leave the country. If the 
landlords had not been subsidized for a 
generation, they would never have owned 


either the grain or the land that produced. 


it, and the famine would not even have 
existed. For famine is a by-product of 
poverty.” 

This record of over-production in a 
land of poverty must bring comfort to the 
reasoning faculties of many a professor 
of political economy in our American 
colleges, besides furnishing abundant 
excuse to our American statesmen for 
slaughtering Filipinos, to provide markets 
for the over-production of fat that is 
destroying our American workmen. 

In this land of poverty, only a spark 
was needed to light the fires of revolution. 
This spark was furnished by the war with 
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Japan. The return of the weary, starv- 
ing soldiers, and the increased burdens of 
the war, left a fertile field for agitation 
and discontent. The hired assassins of 
the Emperor could not put down the 
spirit of revolt, so the Czar resorted to the 
same extremity as the French ruler 
before the Revolution—he summoned the 
“States General.” As in France, more 
than a hundred years before, the people 
saw the first hope of freedom and relief 
fromthebondageof the past. Theyeagerly 
sent their representatives to the“ Douma’’; 
although the nobles and landlords and 
aristocracy were given representation at 
the polls a hundred to one of the artisan 
and peasant, still the first Douma was so 
revolutionary that the Czar arbitrarily 
dissolved the body and sent its members 
home. 

Another Douma was convened, and in 
spite of almost impossible conditions of 
suffrage, the second Douma was as revo- 
lutionary as the first. 

This Douma was largely Socialistic. 
It had the sense to know that political 
liberty is impossible without economic 
freedom, and the wit to understand that 
this could not come with private owner- 
ship of land, railroads and monopolies. 
The half-starved, ragged, ignorant peas- 
ants sent their representatives to the 
Douma—not lawyers, but peasants—and 
strange as it may seem, these peasants had 
a grasp of the great problems of govern- 
ment and social life that the lawyers and 
nobles could scarcely comprehend. It 
has always been a cause of wonder how 
much learning can filter down to the 
people who never had a college education ; 
and likewise a cause of wonder how little 
knowledge can filter up to those who have 
a college education. 

The Douma at once made it manifest 
that it was a social revolution as well as a 
political revolution that was on. 

It was a peasant who had never been to 
college or studied in a school of oratory 
who arose in the Douma and expressed 
these sentiments about “sacred property 


rights” : 
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“Do you landlords’sitting here think 
that we do not remember that you used 
to bet us on cards and exchange us for 
hunting dogs? (Thunderous applause.) 
. - » Once the people make up their 
minds to it there is nothing sacred. . . . 
You say your property is sacred and 
inviolable. I will tell you one thing, that 
we will never purchase it; the peasants 
that sent me here told me to tell you the 
land is ours; we do not want to buy it, 
but to take it.” 

It was a body of peasants gathered 
together in a mean village in the midst of 
wretchedness and want that sent this 
address to the Douma: 

“We are born and brought up in the 
villages. We do not know any other 
occupation except agriculture We are 
not in a condition to occupy ourselves 
with other things because we are lacking 
the means for it. Agriculture has to 
nourish us; it has to give us the possi- 
bility of saving a few pennies for our dark 
days, for the famine years, or in case we 
have to marry off a daughter or send our 
sons into military service. This occupa- 
tion has to give us means of paying taxes, 
of paying for our elected authorities, our 
clergy, our school, our hospitals, and of 
constructing our roads and paying the 
indirect taxes, which are the most im- 
portant of all and fall entirely on us. All 
the taxes on alcohol, petroleum, tea, 
sugar and matches come principally from 
us. We have to extract hundreds of mil- 
lions of rubles from our land to pay for 
the needs of the state, and in spite of this 
the land that we possess gives us a chance 
to live only in a half-starved condition. 

“That is what we are suffering from, 
the lack of land; but the lack of liberty 
makes us suffer still more. We have such 
a quantity of officials over us that at 
times we do not know whom we ought to 
fear most. We do not know why they 
exist in such a number, or who has 
installed them, but we know that those 
who are most numerous here are like 
guards over prisons. One might think 
that we peasants are the greatest of crim- 
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inals. All our officials shout at us, curse 
us, threaten us with prison, the whip, and 
with forced military service. They have 
only one law, the club. They know only 
one kind word to address us with; it is 
‘ give.’ 

“The ‘land officials,’ the police cap- 
tain, the police colonel and the governor, 
even the elected authorities of the village, 
even the priests who ought to be our 
fathers in Christ, they, too, do nothing 
but laugh at us. Our assembly has no 
power over them. All the power is in the 
hands of the officials and the upper 
classes. We build schools to have our 
children taught. We want our children 
to learn the truth in these schools, but the 
officials send us teachers not of our choice. 
These teachers teach our children all sorts 
of stupidity in the place of true knowl- 
edge. They forbid our children to read 
good books. They hide the truth from 
them. We do not know where the taxes 
go that are collected from us, but we 
know that if we do not pay them in time 
acts of violence are committed against us. 

“We have no true justice. We have 
no defense, if injustice is committed 
against us. When we want to defend 
ourselves soldiers are sent and beat us. 
It is our brothers and sons that do the 
beating, our brothers and our children 
whom we tear from our families and send 
to defend the Fatherland. They teach 
them instead to kill their own brothers, 
but they do not learn how to defend the 
Fatherland. 

“The people must have the liberty of 
meeting and of speaking freely about 
everything, about affairs of state and 
about social questions. The censorship 
must be abolished. 

“All crimes must be judged by jury, 
and the right should not exist to arrest 
any one more than two days without 
judgment.” 

These peasants, and, in fact, the whole 
Russian nation, rich and poor alike, 
understood that: 

“The Russian revolution is not a mere 
political struggle for emancipation from 
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an archaic form of government—it is a 
movement of the masses of the people to 
regenerate Russian society. An old order 
is doomed—its government, its ruling 
caste, its ruling ideas, its religion, its 
property, its property forms, its economic 
methods and its dominating social power. 
The new order cannot by any possibility 
be ushered in by mere political changes 
modeled on the political institutions of 
England or the United States. With the 
autocratic form of government will go 
many of the social wrongs that weigh 
down both the peasants and the rela- 
tively more prosperous and more edu- 
cated people. 

“The Russian upheaval is, then, a 
conscious social movement, and this is 
. why it may develop into the most porten- 
tous historic event up to the present time. 
Like former revolutions and civil wars in 
France, England, and the United States, 
it claims for the citizens the political 
rights of men. But unlike any preceding 
national cataclysm, it insists on social as 
well as political rights, on economic 
equality, on the right of every man to as 
much land as he can till, and of no man to 
more, and on the right of all the people to 
all the land for all time. 

“The hundred million know very well 
they are asking for no simple social 
reform, but for a social revolution and the 
mastery of their country. They knew 
that they were not likely to see their striv- 
ings of half a century satisfied by a 
Douma in the full power of the Czar. 
The instructions, ‘ukases,’ they sent to 
their deputies by the tens of thousands 
were filled with a sense of the probable 
bitterness of the coming conflict. ‘Fight 
on, you fighters,’ were the exact words 
of one of these. ‘Fight to the bitter 
end. Go forward fearlessly for the 
people’s cause. Many millions of dead- 
worn and tormented peasants look to 
you and wait. As long as you are 
with us we will stand by you.” The dep- 
uties obeyed. In the Douma they de- 
nounced the government and all its 
works; when the Douma was closed 
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they called the people to armed rebellion. 
They fought to the bitter end—prison and 
the shadow of the scaffold. And the 
peasants kept their word, too, as far as 
their power allowed, for they frequently 
offered their lives and liberty to save their 
deputies from arrest.” 

The Russian revolution, like all revo- 
lutions, challenges every human institu- 
tion. Even the religion which the ages 
have fastened upon their minds is being 
tried again by the Russian peasants, as it 
was by the Trench peasants a hundred 
years before. In the ranks of the revo- 
lutionists are not alone the poor, but the 
doctor, the lawyer, the professor, the 
priest, and even the nobleman. 

As in France, and in the coal strikes in 
Pennsylvania, the Russian priests are not 
all arrayed on one side. The rich and 
favored priests are with the government, 
and many of the poor priests and ideal- 
ists with the revolution. When indus- 
trial war breaks out, in whatever form, it 
cuts through every institution and class, 
and men divide on industrial lines. It 
was a monk that sent out the following 
appeal directed against the enemies of 
the Czar: 

“In the name of the Father, the Son 
and the Holy Ghost, the great anchorite 
of the Lavra in Kiev has ordered . the 
people to be informed that Saint Vladimir 
who first christened the Russian people, 
has risen out of the bowels of the earth, 
waked up the anchorite and wept with 
him about the Fatherland, brought to 
shame by the Poles and the Jews. 

“OQ God, where is the courage of 
Russia that once hurled back the foreign 
hordes? Shame and dishonor to the 
descendants of the holy Vladimir who 
trembled before a handful of cowardly 
Jews and street urchins they have em- 
ployed. All of us to whom the name of 
Russia is still dear must know that the 
Jew and the Pole are thirsting for our 
blood, that they are trying to set us 
against one another so as to reach the 
throne over our dead bodies and over- 
throw the Czar. 
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** Russia’s 


“Gather, all of you, in the churches, 
and take counsel there as to how the 
Fatherland is to be defended against the 
Poles and the Jews. 

“Do not kill the Poles and the Jews, 
but give the students who are sent by 
them the sound thrashing they deserve. 

“Each person who receives this letter 
must make at least three copies and send 
them to other villages and towns. 

“He who has not fulfilled this order in 
six days will undergo serious sickness and 
evil, but whoever spreads more than 
three copies of this letter will be granted 
recovery from incurable diseases and will 
prosper in all things. In St. Sophia 
Cathedral and the cloister of St. Michael 
many will assemble, and when they go 
out they will call out to the people that it 
shall gather itself together against the 
Jews and the Poles.” 

It was Father Petrov, a priest beloved 
of the people, who joined the revolution 
and was banished, who sent out this: 

“There is no Christian Czar and no 
Christian government. Conditions of life 
are not Christian. The upper classes 
rule the lower classes. A little group 
keeps the rest of the population enslaved. 
This little group has robbed the working 
people of wealth, power, science, art, and 
even religion, which they have also sub- 
jected; they have left them only igno- 
rance and misery. In the place of pleas- 
ure they have given the people drunken- 
ness; in the place of religion, gross super- 
stition; and besides, the work of a convict, 
a work without rest or reward. That 
which the upper class have taken either 
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by force or by artifice they have called 
their sacred property. When the nobility 
had serfs the latter were very sacred prop- 
erty; at present some of them have taken 
possession of the land and this they call 
sacred property. If the rich had been 
able to take the sky, the air, the sea, or the 
stars, they would still have called all this 
their sacred property. ‘They squeeze out 
heavy rents for the maintenance of their 
idleness, and when the people, brought 
nearly to exhaustion by their suffering, 
outraged in its highest feelings, speaks of 
rights, demands for its labor, a part of 
their abundance, the rich classes send 
against it with cannons and bayonets its 
own brothers—only dressed up in the 
uniforms of soldiers and _ transformed 
by barrack drill into a machine that 
kills.” 

This revolution has already claimed its 
victims by the hundred thousands. The 
best and bravest have been butchered and 
banished, and still ten new patriots 
spring cheerfully into the arena to take 
the place of each slaughtered victim. 
The peasants and the workmen, almost 
as a man, are against the present order. 
The Czar, cold, pulseless, dull, sits im- 
movable in the midst of the cataclysm 
which is shaking his empire. The Czar, 
the vice-regent of the Almighty, sits upon 
his throne, calling the church, the army, 
the noble, the rich, the hired butcher, the 
criminal and the depraved to murder his 
helpless children and drive them back to 
the night and serfdom of the past. 

CLARENCE S. Darrow. 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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With Whistler in Venice. By Otto H. Bacher. 
Illustrated with reproductions of 26 Whistler 
etchings; 3 Whistler lithographs; 5 Whistler 
letters, and 13 etchings and photographs by 
Mr. Bacher. Cloth. Pp. 289. Price, $4.00 
net, postage 35 cents. New York: The 
Century Company. 


NE OF the most interesting, valuable and 
thoroughly artistic volumes of the pres- 
ent holiday season is Otto H. Bacher’s superb 
work entitled With Whistler in Venice. It is 
a volume that not only artists and admirers of 
Whistler will desire to possess, but it will also 
appeal to all thoughtful persons interested in 
the art of our age; for here is not merely a 
charming story of one of the very fruitful 
periods of Whistler’s life, given in a graphic 
and fascinating manner, but the work is mag- 
nificently illustrated with twenty-six striking 
Whistler etchings, some of which give the 
pictures in various stages, or as they were 
modified by Whistler by the addition of objects. 
The author was a young artist in Venice 
when introduced to Whistler. The latter, on 
seeing his work, expressed deep interest in the 
same, and a strong friendship grew up between 
the famous artist and the student, which lasted 
until the death of Whistler. This friendship 
early brought Mr. Bacher into such intimate 
relations with the artist that he perhaps better 
than any other friend of this period is fitted to 
tell the story of Whistler’s life and work in 
Venice. 

Something of the author’s easy and pleasing 
style may be gathered from the following 
description of his first introduction to Whistler: 

“One day, some time later, as several of us 
were leaving the Academy of Fine Arts, we 
saw the American consul, Mr. Grist, and a 
curious, sailorlike stranger coming down the 
steps of the iron bridge that crosses the Grand 
Canal. The latter was short, thin and wiry, 
with a head that seemed large and out of pro- 
portion to the lithe figure. His large, wide- 
brimmed, soft, brown hat was tilted far back, 
and suggested a brown halo. It was a back- 
ground for his curly black hair and singular 
white lock, high over his right eye, like a fluffy 
feather carelessly left where it had lodged. A 


dark sack-coat almost covered an extremely 
low turned-down collar, while a narcow black 
ribbon did service as a tie, the long pennant- 
like ends of which, flapping about, now and 
then hit his single eye-glass. 

“These are all American boys,’ I heard the 
consul say, and when we reached him, he said, 
indicating us all, with a motion of his hand: 
‘Boys, let me introduce you to Mr. Whistler.’ 

“*Whistler is charmed,’ was the greeting to 
each one, as we shook his hand. 

“When my turn came, the consul said, ‘Mr. 
Whistler, this is the boy who etches.’ 

“*Ah, indeed! Whistler is quite charmed, 
and will be glad to see your work.’ 

“He was charming and gracious to us all, 
now and then uttering his odd, short, piercing 
‘Ha! Ha!’ Later, as I knew him better, I 
learned that laugh so well that I could readily 
distinguish whether it was a signal of danger 
or of peace.” 

Here isa pen-picture of one of Whistler’s visits 
to the rooms of the artist. It will recall to 
many readers memories of school days long 
since vanished: 

“One dismal, rainy Sunday many of my 
fellow-students had gradually congregated in 
my quarters. Not a bed, chair or corner was 
unoccupied, and the room was thick with 
smoke, noise and laughter. The uproar 
within stifled the fury of the storm and the tor- 
rents of rain swashing against the windows, 
Suddenly one voice, louder than the rest, was 
heard above the turmoil, crying, ‘Some one ’s 
knocking. Come in!’ ‘Stay out!’ yelled 
another, and with a bang a shoe struck the 
door, to welcome a supposed companion trying 
some trick. 

“In spite of the uproar, I thought I heard a 
gentle rap, so I opened the door. There stood 
Whistler, wet and smiling, asking in a gentle 
voice, amid a painful stillness: 

“*May I come in?’ 

“And in he came. He accepted the situa- 
tion charmingly, in the spirit of the fun. He 
received a warm welcome and dry clothes, and 
was soon the center of a group of young fellows 
whom he delighted with his sparkling pleas- 
antries. He liked our surroundings, was 
charmed with the vistas from our windows, and 
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NOCTURNE—EARLY STATE, 
" by Otto H. Bacher. 


From “‘ With Whistler in Venice, 


asked permission to come and sketch from 
them, which was eagerly given.” 

“Whistler,” according to our author, “was 
always scrupulously dressed, ordinarily wear- 
ing a sack-coat, white shirt with turned-down 
collar, and white duck trousers; but on rainy 
days he donned trousers to match his coat. A 
brown felt hat completed his costume. In 
wearing evening dress he always omitted the 
tie. While one might think that this would 
give him an unfinished look, it did not appear 
so badly as it might seem. He often said, 
‘Only Whistler would do it.’ 

“He rose early, worked strenuously, and 
retired late. He seemed to forget the ordinary 
hours for meals and would often have to be 
called over and over again, unfinished work 
frequently being taken in hand just at this 
time.” 

“He visited in a social way many houses of 
Americans living in Venice, and was much 
desired, for he had a very exceptional charm 
in his conversation and a wonderful power of 
description, so wonderful that he left a vivid 
impression upon the mind. His choice of 
words was always a marked feature, a charac- 
teristic which is admired in his writings. His 
manners were elegant. He could always adapt 
himself to any situation and, at the same time, 
retain his dignity and personality. 

“Whistler was a brilliant talker and a great 
debater. I shall never forget my surprise 
when I heard him say for the first time: 
“Bacher, I am not arguing with you; I am 





Copyright, 1908, by the Century Company, 


telling you.’ I never forgot the lesson. Later 
I found that he had used this effectively in one 
of his letters to the London World, when*he 
said: ‘Seriously, then, my Atlas, an etching 
does not depend, for its importance, upon its 


size. Iam not arguing with you; I am telling 
you.’ He spoke French fluently, German less 
readily, His Italian was very good, particu- 


larly under excitement, though occasionally a 
French word slipped in unawares, adding to 
the picturesqueness. I recall that he con- 
sidered Poe our greatest poet. His favorite 
themes were the old Venetian painters,” : 
“He was a prodigious worker, and led a very 
strenuous life, yet he succeeded in getting an 
immense amount of fun and good living. Age 
rested very lightly upon him.” The follow- 
ing indicates something of the high esteem in 
which the artist was held by our author: 
“Whistler was a master spirit in ‘the seience 
of the Beautiful,’ as he defined art. It was the 
one subject upon which he would allow no 
jesting. Whatever medium he selected, 
whether a creation on canvas from memory, & 
painting from nature in oils, a water-color— 
pure or a gouache—it was fascinating to the 
full limits of his medium. In pastels, com- 
position and color surprises dominated, re- 
maining in the memory as the down of many- 
colored butterflies. Lithography was a com- 
mercially debased art before Whistler forced 
the grease-crayon into a higher standard of 
beauty than it had ever attained before. If 
mural painting was his task, his tints glowed 
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BOBERT HICHENS. 


Author of “Egypt and Its Monuments.”” By permission 
of the Century Company. 


as if his brush had been dipped in rainbow 
hues. In his etchings, he spun web-like lines 
of exquisite beauty. If an exhibition hall was 
to be transformed with drapery, he made it 
like the brilliancy of the sunshine. Apart from 
his art, if he laid aside his brush to take up the 
pen, he was no less competent. His influence 
on the press was always effective.” 

The pen-picture of Whistler, the man and 
the artist; the estimate of his work; and the 
description of the artist and his companions in 
their lighter moods and hours of recreation, 
are so graphic as to render the story, even for 
the general reader, as fascinating as a charm- 
ing romance; while the wealth of Whistler 
etchings, the lithographic reproductions and 
jac-similes of letters add materially to its 
artistic value, the whole making one of the 
most attractive gift books of the year. 


—_— = - 


Egypt and Its Monuments, By Robert 
Hichens. Illustrated with 20 full-page color 
plates from paintings by Jules Guerin, and 
many half-tones from photographs. Orna- 
mental cloth, stamped in gold and colors, 
Pp. 272. Price, $6.00 net. New York: 
The Century Company. 


Ir you have a dear friend who possesses the 
imagination of a poet and the eye of an artist, 
to whom you wish to make a beautiful holiday 
present, you cannot, we think, find any gift- 


book which would hold for him greater charm 
and value than Robert Hichens’ magnificent 
volume, Egypt and Its Monuments, illustrated 
as it is with twenty full-page color plates from 
paintings made on the ground by the eminent 
French artist, Jules Guerin, and also with 
about forty fine full-page half-tones from 
admirable photographs. The illustrations will 
acquaint the reader with the external aspects 
of all the more notable monuments and his- 
toric landmarks in this land which is to-day the 
most interesting cemetery of a once mighty 
civilization; the land of silence and mystery, 
the home of the Sphinx and the tomb of the 
Pharaohs. M. Guerin possesses the real 
imaginative power so essential to great artists. 
He has not only seen Egypt as the ordinary 
man of culture and refinement sees it, but he 
has felt the spell of the old-time civilization, 
and feeling that, he has put into his pictures 
the indefinable something which is actualized 
before the mental vision of the poet, the artist 
and the philosopher. 

But the art features of this book are the 
complement rather than the dominating note. 
From first to last Mr. Hichens holds the most 
commanding place in the interest of the 
reader. Few modern masters of prose com- 
position can so enthrall the imagination as 
does this author. His is the rich fancy of the 
poet and without the limitations imposed by 
the laws of versifiction, he is able to splen- 
didly portray the images or dream-pictures as 
they are called from the recesses of his brain by 
the witchery of the mysterious past in the pres- 
ence of the mighty monuments that are the 
marvel of the ages. Take, for example, this 
description of the Sphinx: 

“Tt is, 1 think, one of the most astounding 
facts in the history of man that a man was able 
to contain within his mind, to conceive, the 
conception of the Sphinx. That he could 
carry it out in the stone is amazing. But how 
much more amazing it is that before there was 
the Sphinx he was able to see it with his imag- 
ination! 


“He who created it looked beyond Egypt, 
beyond the life of man. He grasped the con- 


ception of Eternity, and realized the nothing- 
ness of Time, and he rendered it in stone. 

“T can imagine the most determined atheist 
looking at the Sphinx and, in a flash, not 
merely believing, but feeling that he had before 
him proof of the life of the soul beyond the 
grave, of the life of the soul of Khufu beyond 
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From “ Egypt and Its Monuments,”’ by Robert Hichens. Copyright, 1908, by the Century Company. 
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the tomb of his pyramid. Always as you 
return to the Sphinx you wonder at it more, 
you adore more strangely its repose, you steep 
yourself more intimately in the aloof peace that 
seems to emanate from it as light emanates 
from the sun. And as you look on it at last 
perhaps you understand the infinite; you 
understand where is the bourne to which the 
finite flows with all its greatness, as the great 
Nile flows from beyond Victoria Nyanza to the 
sea.” 

Again, let us view the Pyramids of Ghizeh 
through the author’s eyes: 

“And as the wonder of the Sphinx takes 
possession of you gradually, so gradually do 
you learn to feel the majesty of the Pyramids 
of Ghizeh. Unlike the Step Pyramid of Sak- 
kara, which, even when one is near it, looks 
like a small mountain, part of the land on which 
it rests: the Pyramids of Ghizeh look what they 
are—artificial excresences, invented and car- 
ried out by man, expressions of man’s great- 
ness. Exquisite as they are as features of the 
drowsy golden landscape at the setting of the 
sun, I think they look most wonderful at night, 
when they are black beneath the stars. On 
many nights I have sat in the sand at a distance 
and looked at them, and always, and increas- 
ingly, they have stirred my imagination. 
Their profound calm, their classical simplicity, 
are greatly emphasized when no detail can be 
seen, when they are but black shapes towering 
to the stars. They seem to aspire then like 
prayers prayed by one who has said, ‘God does 
not need my prayers, but I need them.’ In 
their simplicity they suggest a crowd of 
thoughts, and of desires. Guy de Maupassant 
has said that of all the arts architecture is per- 
haps the most esthetic, the most mysterious, 
and the most nourished by ideas. How true 
this is you feel as you look at the Great Pyra- 
mid by night. It seems to breathe out mys- 
tery. The immense base recalls to you the 
labyrinth within; the long descent from the 
tiny slit that gives you entrance, your uncertain 
steps in its hot, eternal night, your foot falls on 
the ice-like surfaces of its polished blocks of 
stone, the crushing weight that seemed to lie on 
your heart as you stole uncertainly on, sum- 
moned almost as by the desert; your sensation 
of being forever imprisoned, taken and hidden 
by a monster from Egypt’s wonderful light, as 
you stood in the central chamber, and realized 
the stone ocean into whose depths, like some 
intrepid diver, you had dared deliberately to 
come. And then your eyes travel up the 


slowly shrinking walls till they reach the dark 

point which is the top. There you stood with 

Abou, who spends half his life on the highest 

stone, hostages of the sun, bathed in light and 

air that perhaps came to you from the Gold 

Coast. And you saw men and camels like 

flies, and Cairo like a gray blur, and the Mokat- 

tam hills almost as a higher ridge of the sands. 

The mosque of Mohammed Ali was like a cup 

turned over. Far below slept the dead in that 

graveyard of the Sphinx, with its pale stones, 
its sand, its palm, its ‘Sycamores of the South,’ 
once worshiped and regarded as Hathor’s 
living body. And beyond them on one side 
were the sleeping waters, with islands small, 
surely, as delicate Egyptian hands, and on the 
other the great desert that stretches, so the 

Bedouins say, on and on ‘for a march of a 

thousand days.’ 

“That base and that summit—what sugges- 
tion and what mystery in their contrast! 
What sober, eternal beauty in the dark line 
which unites them, now sharply, yet softly, 
defined against the night, which is purple as the 
one garment of thefellah! That line leads the 
soul irresistibly from earth to the stars.” 

One is tempted to quote at length, but all 
quotations inadequately convey the pictures 
here conjured up or impart the atmosphere 
that surrounds the reader who in the pages of 
this volume journeys through Egypt hand in 
hand with Jules Guerin and Robert Hichens. 

We repeat, this is the gift-book par excel- 
lence for those who care to yield to the entranc- 
ing spell of poetry, art, history and the mystic 
message of the vanished past—a past great as 
it is mysterious and pregnant with haunting 
truths that sound the depths of philosophy and 
have engaged the profoundest thought of sage, 
philosopher, dreamer and mystic since before 
Thebes and Karnak were; before the Pyra- 
mids challenged Time and the Sphinx first 
gazed with unseeing eyes over the waste of 
earth in a vigil destined to stretch for ages ere 
the wind-strewn sands should entomb the 
silent watcher. 

Untrodden English Ways. By Henry C. 
Shelley, author of Literary By-Paths in Old 
England, John Harvard and His Times, ete. 
With four plates in color, thirty-two full-page 
plates in half-tone, and thirty illustrations in 
the text from photographs specially taken 
by the author. Cloth. Pp. 341. Price, 
$3.00 net. Boston: Little, Brown & Com- 
pany. 
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From “ Untrodden English Ways,” by Henry C. Shelley. By permission of Little, Brown & Company. 
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A LAND at once so rich in legend, song and 
story, in historic interest and in picturesque 
beauty as is England, is full of charm for 
thoughtful people of imagination and refined 
taste; while for Anglo-Saxons there is scarcely 
a nook or corner barren of interest. For 
Britain, like Greece and Rome, has filled a 
large place in the story of Western civilization 


where his charming presentation makes the 
subject glow with new interest. ‘To illustrate, 
we quote a few passages from his chapter 
entitled “The Poets’ Corner”: 

“From Chaucer to Tennyson! Between 
those two names, separated by five hundred 
years, lies the splendid story of English litera- 
ture as it is summed up in the Poets’ Corner of 





VIEW ON THE RIVER. 


Jakob van Ruisdael. 


From “Through the Gates of the Netherlands,” by Mary E. Waller. By permission of Little, Brown & Company. 


and has splendidly enriched the world by her 
literature, scientific research, discoveries, in- 
ventions and politico-economic ideals. 

Of late years, owing to the wonderful 
increase in facilities for rapid transportation 
and accommodations that have made travel 
comparatively cheap and free from discom- 
fort, as well as the multitudinous methods for 
pictorial reproductions, the reading world to 
its remotest corners has become familiar with 
the chief points of interest in England. But it 
remained for Mr. Shelley to acquaint the 
public with new fields of interest about which 
the many know little. 

In his Untrodden English Ways he conducts 
his readers on a journey replete in charm and 
rich in information. ‘True, he at times strays 
into well-trodden pathways, but here as else- 


Westminster Abbey. What a shrine for the 
devout literary pilgrim! Here he may stand 
beside the dust of that poet who ushered in the 
dawn of English literature, and while he does 
so his feet are above the grave of him who was 
its latter-day glory. 

**Between these two, what suns and stars 
have swum into the firmament of English verse 
and prose! Not all have had their setting in 
this proud minster; the greatest of the band 
sleeps beside his own Avon, and others of the 
mighty dead are scattered here and there not 
only over the fair face of that land whose inner 
life they interpreted but also in the soil of the 
great Republic of the West. Here, however, 
are laid to rest, or have memorial, the chief of 
those who have raised the stately fame of 
English literature; here, carved in stone, are 
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the names of those who have left their 
impress most deeply upon the English- 
speaking race. 

“Those who laid Chaucer in his 
grave in this south transept of the 
Abbey were the true though uncon- 
scious founders of the Poets’ Corner. 
They buried wiser than they knew. 
Standing, as he does, the earliest com- 
manding figure in English literature, 
how seemly it was that Chaucer should 
be the first to consecrate this part of 
the national Valhalla as the resting 
place of the poets. 

“Yet it appears to have been 
merely an accident which led to the 
burial within these walls of him who 
told the Canterbury Tales. In other 
words, it was not because he was a 
poet that Chaucer found his resting 
place beside the dust of kings, but 
because, for a brief season, he was 
one of the officials of the Abbey. Al- 
though he had enjoyed the favor of 
three Kings, although John of Gaunt 
had been his constant patron, al- 
though he had been entrusted with 
several important diplomatic missions, 
Chaucer’s old age was overshadowed 
with poverty. It was at that period 
of his life that he held for a short time 
the office of clerk of the works at 
Westminster, and it is to that fact, 
and also to his having breathed his 
last in an old house in the monastery garden, 
that his interment within the Abbey is to be 
attributed. 


“**In the poetical quarter,’ wrote Addison in 
his famous essay on the Abbey, ‘I found that 
there were poets who had no monuments, and 
monuments which had no poets.’ Shakes- 
peare is an example of the last statement; 
Beaumont of the first—for he lies under a 
nameless stone. But from Shakespeare’s time 
onwards, monument or no monument, it came 
to be recognized that in this south transept was 
the fitting sepulchre of the nation’s chief singers 
and if circumstances did not always allow of 
their actual burial here, it was still possible to 
record their fame by storied urn or sculptured 
bust. And so we have the glorious Poets’ 
Corner of to-day. It is true there are some 
names missing from the scroll of fame kept 
within this narrow space, and the absence of 
several of those names may give the pilgrim 





HELEN KELLER. 


From ‘“‘The World I Live In.”” Copyright, 1908, by the 


Century Company. 


pause. There is Pope, for example—why has 
he no memorial here? Because he desired 
none. It was his wish to be buried by the side 
of his mother in Twickenham Church, and his 
epitaph in that building, written by himself, 
records that it is ‘For one that would not be 
buried in Westminster Abbey.’ But the 
absentees are not numerous, and he who is 
well-read in all the verse suggested by the 
names on these walls is to be envied his knowl- 
edge of English poetry.” 

Thus, though there are some pages like the 
chapter on “The Poets’ Corner,” given to 
very well-known haunts, this work for the most 
part is concerned with interesting and pic- 
turesque parts of England that have been too 
much neglected by travelers. One of the chap- 
ters of interest to persons of widely differing 
tastes is on “Bunhill Fields,” a famous Non- 
conformist cemetery where lie buried John 
Bunyan, Daniel Defoe, Isaac Watts, William 
Blake, and other men eminent in the literary 
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and religious history of England. Of the two 
most famous men who are buried in this ceme- 
tery, Mr. Shelley says: 

“By common consent the two books which, 
next to the Bible, have been most widely read 
by English-speaking people are The Pilgrim’s 
Progress and Robinson Crusoe. 

“Of the first Coleridge declared that he 
knew no book he could so safely recommend 
‘as teaching and enforcing the whole saving 
truth’; Swift found in one of its chapters 
better entertainment and information than in 
long discourses on the will and _ intellect; 
Southey eulogized it as ‘a clear 


was seized with a violent fever, and ten days 
later he breathed his last, his final utterance 
being, ‘Take me, for I come to Thee.’ And 
then his friends recalled that in his last sermon 
he had said: ‘ Dost thou see a soul that has the 
image of God in him? Love him, love him: 
say, ““ This man and I must go to heaven one 
day”; serve one another, do good for one 
another; and if any wrong you, pray to God to 
right you, and love the brotherhood.’ 


“Many of the better-off dissenters of London 
must have contended for the honor of acting 


host to the lovable Bedford 





stream of current English’; Lord 
Kames found its style akin to 
that of Homer with its ‘proper 
mixture of the dramatic and nar- 
rative’; and Macaulay concluded 
his judgment of its author with 
this oft-cited tribute: ‘We are 
not afraid to say that, though 
there were many clever men in 
England during the latter half 
of the seventeenth century, there 
were only two great creative 
minds. One of these minds 
produced the Paradise Lost and 








= preacher. On his last visit that 
privilege fell to the lot of one 
John Strudwick, a grocer in 
whose house ready hospitality 
had been given him often before. 
Mr. Strudwick possessed a vault 
in Bunhill Fields, where he had 
the mournful satisfaction of lay- 
ing the dust of the immortal 
dreamer. ‘The monument, which 
was restored by public subscrip- 
tion in 1862, sustains a recum- 
bent figure of the Bedford 
preacher and bears the simple 





the other Pilgrim’s Progress.’” ANGS G. WARHER. inscription: ‘John Bunyan, Au- 

“Nor has Robinson Crusoe Antiong of American thor of The Pilgrim’s Progress, 
failed to win equal praise. Dr. By senahaien at. Y.Crowell 0. 3Ist August, 1688, et. 60,.’” 
Johnson placed it first among & Company, Of the other famous author 


the three books he wished long- 

er; Rousseau hailed it as the most complete 
‘treatise on natural education’; Lamb de- 
clared it ‘delightful to all ranks and classes,’ 
equally at home in the kitchen and the libra- 
ries of the wealthiest and the most learned; 
Leslie Stephen credited its author with the gift 
of a tongue ‘to which no one could listen with- 
out believing every word that he uttered’; and 
Sir Walter Scott sums up the judgment of all 
by declaring that ‘there exists no book, either 
of instruction or entertainment, in the English 
language, which has been more generally read, 
and more universally admired.’” 

John Bunyan was buried at Bunhill Fields 
owing to the fact that he died in London, 
whither he had gone on business. En route to 
the city he had been overtaken by a drenching 
rain, and though he preached Sunday as was 
his wont, he was soon taken seriously ill and 
died. Of his death and burial our author 


observes: 
“He was able to preach on the Sunday after 
his arrival, but on the Tuesday following he 


whose mortal] remains rest here, 
Mr. Shelley says: 

“Forty-three years were to elapse ere the 
author of Robinson Crusoe came to join the 
author of The Pilgrim’s Progress in the silent 
companionship of Bunhill Fields. Unlike in 
their lives and characters, Bunyan and Defoe 
had nothing in common in death. Pitiful, 
indeed, is the contrast between the final 
earthly hours of these two. Such fame and 
prosperity as Defoe won by Robinson Crusoe 
came to him late in life, for he was nearly 
sixty when he penned that classic; but for al} 
that the closing year or two of his existence 
held nothing of the comfort of wealth or the 
happiness of renown.” 

One is tempted to quote at length from this 
work, as every chapter abounds in subjects of 
deep interest, presented in a most beguiling 
manner, but the above selections will serve to 
illustrate the author’s happy style. 

The work contains twenty chapters, bearing 
the following titles: “At the Edge of the 
Land,” “Fair Devon,” “Bath and Its Baths,” 


























“John Keble’s Hursley,” “Oatlands Park,” 
“ Poets’ Corner,” “Royalty in Wax,” “Bunhill 
Fields,” “Fred Walker’s Cookham,” “By 
Famous Graves,” “Concerning Dick Tur- 
pin,” “Beaconsfield,” “The Norfolk Broads,” 
“In the Lincolnshire Fens,.” “Witney and 
Minster Lovel,” “Three Memorable Pul- 
pits,” “Five Famous Schools,” “Water 
Worship in Derbyshire,” “ Warkworth and 
Its Hermitage,” and “A Highland Noble’s 
Home.” 

There are four color plates and forty 
half-tone pictures printed in sepia from 
excellent photographs taken by the author, 
together with numerous pen-and-ink 
sketches which appear in the text, the 
whole making one of the most beautiful 
holiday volumes of the year. 


Through the Gates of the Netherlands. By 
Mary E. Waller. Illustrated. Cloth. 
Pp. 337. Price, $1.50 net. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Company. 


One or the most delightful of the holi- 
day books of travel is Miss Waller’s 
Through the Gates of the Netherlands. It 
is a thoroughly enjoyable record, half- 
story, half traveler’s diary, of some mem- 
orable months spent in Holland and The 
Netherlands. ‘The author writes interest- 
ingly and easily of the people and their 
customs, of famous buildings and places 
of historic interest, and especially of the 
Dutch painters and their work. She per- 
sonally visited many of the scenes im- 
mortalized in Dutch masterpieces and 
sought out the sources of inspiration of 
many of the masters. She gives the fol- 
lowing interesting hint in regard to what 
effect his early environment may have had 
on the work of Rembrandt, the miller’s son: 

“That he was a miller’s son, this we know. 
With this fact in mind let any one, if he have 
opportunity, enter one of the huge windmills 
for the grinding of grain in any province of the 
Netherlands. Let him note the effect of the 
light striking into the dim, high interior from 
the wide doorway. Notice the shaft of sun- 
shine which, entering by some narrow aperture 
high up near the second story, falls athwart the 
curious half-light and renders the atmosphere, 
charged with flour-dust, luminous. The light 
is intensified itself by the narrow opening, and 
intensifies the illumined shadow on beam and 
rafter. Let him mount the long ladder to the 
second story, and as he descends, note the 
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luminosity of the interior as seen from above. 
He will, seeing this, realize for the first time, 
that an impressionable small boy, a miller’s 
son, some three hundred years ago, with an 
artist-soul just ready to germinate within him, 


Author of “‘On the Open Road.” By permission of 
T. Y. Crowell & Company. 


must have been much in his father’s mill, and 
the sensitive brain-films have unconsciously 
received impressions of light and its properties 
which were developed later in his art with such 
an intense power of permanence that we of 
to-day can but marvel. 

“The truth of this was brought home to me 
one day as I stood within the great,* dim 
interior of a grain mill on one of the islands of 
Zeeland. I saw about me, almost, it seemed 
to me, clairvoyantly for the moment, an early 
source of Rembrandt’s psychology of light; for 
it is that. Other artists deal with its physi- 
ology; Rembrandt alone with the soul of it. 
Therein lies his apartness.” 
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To New Englanders no town of Holland 
should hold such interest as quaint old Leyden, 
where in the Church of St. Peter, John Robin- 
son lies buried; and yet, as Miss Waller points 
out, no memorial erected by the descendants 
of the Pilgrims marks a spot that should be 
sacred to every loyal son and daughter of New 
England. Most readers will, I am sure, agree 
with her in the suggestion that some perma- 
nent monument should be erected in this 
church to the memory of the little band who 
sailed in the Mayflower, and that it should bear 
on its face some fitting words by an American 
author; and surely, none more beautiful and 
inspiring could be found than this couplet by 
Lanier which Miss Waller quotes: 


ORISON SWETT MARDEN. 


Author of “‘He Can Who Thinks He Can.” 
T. Y. Crowell & Company. 





By permission of 


“ Freedom lives,"and Right shall stand; 
Blood of Faith _is in the land.” 

The book is beautifully illustrated with 
numerous full-page pictures in sepia, most of 
them reproductions of famous masterpieces by 
Dutch painters. ‘The volume would make an 
ideal holiday gift. Amy,C. Ricu. 


The World I Live In. By Helen Keller. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. Pp. 195. Price, $1.20 net, 
postage 9 cents. New York: The Century 
Company. 

THis unique autobiography has a double 
value. As literature it is deserving of a perma- 
nent place, the style being direct, clear and 
forcible and marked by a rare beauty of dic- 
tion; while as a record of 
the mental and physical im- 
pressions which life makes 
upon one to whom what 
we are accustomed to regard 
as the two main channels 
of knowledge have been 
closed, it is of extraordi- 
nary interest to the student 
of psychology as well as to 
the general reader. 

Miss Keller writes most 
charmingly and with much 
intuitional insight and 
depth of feeling of the world 
which has been opened up 
to her through the avenues 
of touch and smell which 
latter she terms “the fallen 
angel,” declaring that this 
sense is worthy of much 
more consideration and re- 
spect than is usually ac- 
corded it. 

Of the greatest interest, 
perhaps, are the chapters 
on “The Dream World” 
and “Dreams and Real- 
ity,” in which we catch a 
glimpse of the beautiful 
world of fancy which opens 
before the mind when the 
physical senses are slum- 
bering. As illustrative not 
only of the author’s style 
but also of her poetic in- 
sight, we quote the follow- 
ing passage from the chapter 
of “Dreams and Reality”: 

“Once in a dream I held 


























in my hand a pearl. I have no 
memory-vision of a real pearl. 
The one I saw in my dreams 
must, therefore, have been a 
creation of my imagination. It 
was a smooth, exquisitely 
moulded crystal. As I gazed 
into its shimmering deeps, my 
soul was flooded with an ec- 
stasy of tenderness, and I was 
filled with wonder as one who 
should for the first time look in- 
to the cool, sweet heart of a rose. 
My pearl was dew and fire, the 
velvety green of moss, the soft 
whiteness of lilies, and the dis- 
tilled hues and sweetness of a 
thousand roses. It seemed to 
me, the soul of beauty was dis- 
solved in its crystal bosom. 
This beauteous vision strength- 
ens my conviction that the world 
which the mind builds up out 
of countless subtle experiences 
and suggestions is fairer than 
the world of the senses. The 
splendor of the sunset my friends 
gaze at across the purpling hills 
is wonderful. But the sunset 
of the inner vision brings purer 
delight because it is the wor- 
shipful blending of all the 
beauty that we have known 
and desired.” 

To the ordinary man or 
woman in possession of all their 
senses, it is indeed a source of 
wonder that to the darkened 
life of the child bereft of sight, 
hearing and speech, it should 
have been possible to bring the 
light of knowledge. But intellectual attain- 
ments alone could never have produced a 
volume like the present. It is almost as if 
the writer possessed some marvelous sixth 
sense which enables her to apprehend spiritual 
truths beyond the ken of the majority. 

Amy C, Ricn, 





jf 


American Charities. By Amos G. Warner. 
Cloth. Pp. 510. Price, $2.00 net. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Company. 


Tuts valuable handbook was prepared four- 
teen years ago and at once became a standard 
work on the subject. ‘The demand for it has 
been continuous, but the tables and data that 
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BOTH BOY AND MAN RESTED THEIR 
WAVY BLACK HAIR OF THE 


From “Three of a Kind.” by Richard Burton. 
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HANDS GENTLY ON THE 
FAITHFUL DOG. 

[Page 266, 
By permission of 
Little, Brown & Company. 


are Ye a part of such a work have 
become out of date, while many new facts call 
for a ¢omplete revision of the work. This 
important labor was undertaken by Mary R. 
Coolidge, an old pupil and colleague of Mr, 
Warner and a writer of prominence on ques- 
tions relating to sociology, charity and philan- 
thropy. The volume has been completely 
revised and all data and tables brought down 
as nearly as possible to date, while the fine 
spirit that marked the original work has been 
maintained. 

The book is divided into four parts, treating 
of the subject historically and theoretically, the 
dependent classes, administration and finan- 


: 
: 
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Photo. by Marceau, New York. 7 
UPTON SINCLAIR, 


Author of “The Money-Changers.” 


ciering, and the supervision, organization and 
betterments of charities. It is a very complete 
work and the tables will prove suggestive and 
helpful to students of social problems. 

We incline to believe we are rapidly entering 
a revolutionary epoch in which the master- 
concern of society will be the surrounding of 
every citizen with conditions that will imme- 
diately minify other evils that follow in the 
wake of poverty. As a rule we have found 
those engaged in organized charities too fre- 
quently seem to regard their work as an end 
aimed at rather than merely as a palliative 
measure necessary until more fundamentally 
just conditions can be inaugurated. This 
attitude we believe to be distinctly subversive 
of the best interests of civilization, as it tends 
to make charity work demoralizing to those 
who support it. They seem to regard the evil 
as a necessary one and to think that when they 
have contributed to organized charity they are 
quit of responsibility. ‘The great work of the 
twentieth century will be to complete the work 
of the eighteenth century that inaugurated the 
democratic era, by giving to men and women 
industrial freedom to complement political 


freedom; and when that just social order is 
established, the evils that are due to poverty 
and want will be reduced to a minimum, 


On the Open Road. By Ralph Waldo Trine. 
Ornamental boards, stamped in gold and 
colors. Pp. 66. Price, 50 cents net. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Company. 

Tuis little work is in our judgment by far 
the best thing that has come from the pen of 
Mr. Trine, and that is saying much. It is a 
treasury of inspiring, optimistic, sane and prac- 
tical truths that by ministering to the inner 
man will revivify and strengthen life in all its 
ramifications; for there is no gainsaying the 
great truth that thought shapes life and we are 
largely what we think. The volume is a little 
work of lay sermons of hope and helpfulness. 

After several appropriate quotations, Mr. 
Trine opens his work with “A Creed of the 
Open Road,” and the different paragraphs of 
this creed are made the texts for the helpful 
sermons that follow. Perhaps we cannot 
better acquaint the reader with the value of the 
work than by giving the following paragraphs 
from this “Creed of the Open Road”’: 

“To live to our highest in all things that per- 
tain to us, and to lend a hand as best we can to 
all others for this same end. 

“To aid in righting the wrongs that cross 
our path by pointing the wrong-doer to a better 
way, and thus aid him in becoming a power for 


good. 


“To love the fields and the wild flowers, the 
stars, the far-open sea, the soft, warm earth, 
and to live much with them alone; but to love 
struggling and weary men and women and 
every pulsing, living creature better. 


“To do our duty as we see it, regardless of 
the opinions of others—seeming gain or loss, 
temporary blame or praise. 


“To play the part of neither fool nor knave 
by attempting to judge another, but to give 
that same time to living more worthily our- 
selves. 


“To love and to hold due reverence for all 
people and all things, but to stand in awe or 
fear of nothing save our own wrong-doing. 

“To recognize the good lying at the heart of 
all people, of all things, waiting for expression 
all in its own good way and time. 


























“To know that work, occupation, some- 
thing definite and useful to do, is one of the 
established conditions of happiness in life. 

“To realize always clearly that thoughts are 
forces, that like creates like and like attracts 
like, and that to determine one’s thinking 
therefore is to determine his life. 


“To know that the ever-conscious realiza- 
tion of the essential oneness of each life with 
the Divine Life is the highest of all knowledge, 
and that to open ourselves as opportune chan- 
nels for the Divine Power to work in and 
through us is the open door to the highest 
attainment, and to the best there is in life. 

“In brief—to be honest, to be fearless, to be 
just, joyous, kind. This will make our part 
in life’s great and as yet not fully understood 
play one of greatest glory, and we need then 
stand in fear of nothing—life nor death; for 
death is life. Or rather, it is the quick transi- 
tion to life in another form; the putting off of 
the old coat and the putting on of the new; 
a passing not from light to darkness, but from 
light to light according as we have lived here; 
a taking up of life in another form where we 
leave it off here; a part in life not to be shunned 
or dreaded or feared, but to be welcomed with 
a glad and ready smile when it comes in its own 
good way and time.” 

The book from first to last is richly worth 
the reading, and closes with the following 
exquisite little poem from one of Edwin Mark- 
ham’s volumes of verse: 


“Teach me, Father, how to go 

Softly as the grow 
Hush my soul to meet the shock 
o the wild world as a es 

t my spirit, propt wi wer, 
Make as simple as a Sone. 
Let the dry heart fill its cup, 
Like a poppy looking up; 
- life lightly he - crown, 

e a poppy own, 
When bag sibys is filled with dew, 
And its life begins anew. 


“Teach me, Father, how to be 
Kind and patient as a tree. 
Joyfully the crickets croon 
Under shady oak at noon; 
Beetle, on his misson bent, 
Tarries in that cooling tent. 
isnddin delice quodun ope 

or t— 
Place where passing ihnement 
On the way and wary their best. nest 





He Can Who Thinks He Can. 
Swett Marden. 


By Orison 
Cloth. Pp. 260. Price, 
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$1.00 net. 
Company. 


New York: T. Y. Crowell & 


Tuts volume contains eighteen of the strong- 
est and most inspiring editorials that origin- 
ally appeared in Success Magazine. It is 
written in the popular style that appeals to the 
general reader who does not wish to dig deeply, 
and especially will it interest the young, as it 
abounds in incidents, anecdotes and illustra- 
tions that help to impress the author’s thought 
and that are of real value because of their 
inspiringly suggestive lessons. The following 
table of leading chapters fairly indicates the 
general character of the subject matter: “He 
Can Who Thinks He Can,” “Getting 
Aroused,” “Education by Absorption,” “Free- 
dom at Any Cost,” “What the World Owes to 
Dreamers,” “The Spirit in Which You Work,” 
“Responsibility Develops Power,” “An Over- 
mastering Purpose,” “Stand for Something,” 
“Originality,” “Does the World Owe You a 
Living?” and “Getting Away from Poverty.” 

The book will do good and is a valuable 
volume to place in the hands of the young. 





Song of the Puritans. A Group of Brief Biog- 
raphies. Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 244. 
Price, $1.50 net. Boston: The American 


Unitarian Association. 


Ir woutp be difficult to overestimate the 
value of well-written biographies of truly 
worthy lives on the minds of the young during 
the plastic years when the brain is quick to 
receive and hold ideals and vivid impressions. 
Even the old are susceptible to the influencing 
spell of biography if the writer possesses the 
imaginative power of the poet or artist, which 
enables him to make his subject. appear as a 
living entity before the reader’s mental vision. 
For this reason it is always a pleasure to recom- 
mend books that treat of the lives of those who 
have placed ideals of duty and right, or the 
larger interests of society, before personal 
ambition, desires, or selfish ends. 

In Sons of the Puritans we have such a vol- 
ume. Here are several brief biographical 
sketches written by a number of eminently 
capable writers and presenting the lives of a 
number of men representative of sturdy man- 
hood and high ideals. They were not, it is 
true, reformers or way-showers of osrem: 
not men who elected to be | 
unpopular causes and to “stand with ES 
the weaker side” when conventional society 
was arrayed against the unpopular cause; no 
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men like Otis, Adams and Hancock in the 
earlier day, or Garrison, Sumner, Whittier, 
Lowell or Parker half a century ago. But for 
all that, they were men who rose above the 
sordid ideal of present-day commercialism, and 
therefore their lives are an inspiration to the 
reader. This is especially the case with 
Phillips Brooks, and Senator Hoar, the two 
most distinguished men of the group. 

The aim, scope and purpose of this book are 
admirably epitomized by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, 
who has prepared the introduction to the 
volume, in these lines: 

“The eleven men whose careers are de- 
scribed in this book were all efficient servants of 
the public welfare. ‘They were successful men 
of affairs, but each of them owed his efficiency 
to a certain moral idealism which is a part of 
the Puritan inheritance. In their various 
callings and professions these men were domi- 
nated by ideals of private honor and public 
serviceableness which made their careers 
different from those of men who seek selfish 
ends. Their conception of life and its uses 
was derived from impulses and traditionary 
feelings in the blood, which are the distinctive, 
though not the exclusive, characteristics of men 
of the Puritan descent. 


“They were as diverse in temperament as in 
vocation. Governor Wolcott was the embodi- 
ment of chivalric charm, and Dr. Wyman of 
genial wisdem and ceaseless activity. Colonel 
Russell was quick in decision and alert in 
motion; Judge Gray was deliberate and 
majestic. Mr. Dunbar and Mr. Eliot, though 
men of deep feeling, were reserved and com- 
paratively silent in company, while Senator 
Hoar and Governor Russell and Mr. Baldwin 
were expansive in speech and demonstrative in 
manner. General Barlow, while steadfast for 
the right, was not naturally sanguine or 
expectant of good; while Phillips Brooks over- 
flowed with optimism, believing in the latent 
good in all mankind and rejoicing with buoy- 
ant confidence in the purposes of God. 


“All of these men lived simply after the old 
New England fashion. In every relation of 
life they rang true. With all the force of their 
Puritan forebears they hated the things that are 
mean and base and unclean, and with a steady 
enthusiasm they loved the things that are true 
and lovely and of good report. They were 
accustomed to speak their minds plainly and to 
go to their ends by the shortest and most sunny 


road. They possessed the manly reasonable- 
ness and the high-minded devotion which 
intelligent Americans demand in the leaders 
they trust and honor. 


“They were men who believed that this 
universe is ruled by a loving God and that the 
best way to love God is to love and serve one’s 
fellow-men. They believed that ‘no man 
liveth unto himself alone’ and that we are ‘all 
members one of another,’ and they tried to 
make those convictions practically effective in 
the land they loved.” 

This book is a volume that it would be well 
for fathers to place in the hands of their chil- 
dren. Works like this should be in every pri- 
vate as well as public library. 


Some Memories. By Robert Collyer. Cloth. 
Pp. 248. Price, $1.25 net. Boston: The 
American Unitarian Association. 


More than a quarter of a century ago it was 
our good fortune to listen to the preaching of 
Robert Collyer in the Church of the Messiah on 
many Sunday mornings, and we shall never 
forget the inspiration and uplift received from 
those discourses. It was therefore with special 
interest that we opened this volume in which 
the grand old prophet of God and of an 
ennobled humanity gives his personal mem- 
ories of the first half-century of his life; the 
story of those things that live most vividly in 
his mind after he has passed the boundary of 
fourscore years. 

In this volume Dr. Collyer in his simple and 
charmingly direct style sweeps the vista of 
fifty years of life, from the days when he first 
takes cognizance of things in the humble home 
of his blacksmith father in Yorkshire, to the 
restoration of his beautiful church after the 
great Chicago fire. The home to which his 
first memories cling is thus described: 

“So they would tell me how they carried me 
in their arms over the moors when I was a 
month old and went at once to keeping house. 
And there I find myself when I begin ‘to learn 
the use of I and me’ in a cottage of two rooms 
and an attic, and the windows looking right 
into the sun’s eye over the valley and westward 
to the moors, and before the cottage a bit of 
greensward with a rose-bush in the center 
which bears a great wealth of roses (I held one 
to my face the other Sunday, and the perfume 
spanned the chasm for me of more than seventy 
years) and a plum-tree that gave me a good 
deal of trouble in those days because the fruit 
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in the summer never began to make good the 
promise of the blossom in the spring. 

“Sir David Brewster brought a crystal to a 
meeting of savans which held in its substance 
a landscape taken wons ago by the sun. The 
picture was clear while you kept it in the dark, 
but began to fade exposed to the light. So the 
picture of my first home is a photograph, and 
steals out sharp and clear through the mystery 
of remembrance. For now I go indoors where 
there are three and then five children sitting 
about a bright open fire. The walls of the 
living room seem to be white as snow; and 
there is a bureau of mahogany that shines like 
a dim mirror through much polishing with 
what my mother cailed ‘elbow grease’ over 
beeswax and turpentine, and chairs for the 
company—but we sit on stools—a tall clock 
which was always too fast for me at bedtime 
and too slow at mealtimes, some pottery of the 
fine old willow pattern in a rack over the 
bureau (held sacred for Christmas and the 
village feast which fell in summer), and pic- 
tures Rubens could not have painted to save 
him. There was also clean linen and soft 
calico to wear next the body and to sleep in, 
and once a week—when we were old enough— 
a good, sound scrubbing in a tub with yellow 
seap that got into your eyes, and rough harden 
towel to dry us down. The wise man says in 
the Bible: ‘Who hath red eyes? Who hath 
contention? Who hath strife?’ I can truly 
answer that we had all these on the Saturday 
night when we were turned into that tub.” 

Commencing with this charming reminis- 
cence of early days, we follow the author 
through the years that follow—years of stress 
and struggle, of shadow and sunshine, of sor- 
row and joy, as he labors with hand and with 
brain. As he wrought well at the forge, so 
later we find him carrying forward a noble 
work in the pulpit, reaching the heart and 
touching the finer side of life with a message 
of glad tidings preached with that earnestness 
and sincerity that has ever marked his utter- 
ances, and an eloquence that at times, as we 
well remember, was most impressive. 

This is the story of a well-spent life, a life 
rich in the joy that comes only to those who 
ceaselessly strive to make this old world better 
and happier and life more worth the while. 

The book abounds in interesting anecdotes 
and incidents that relate to eminent or well- 
known men and women, but perhaps the most 
entertaining pages are found in the closing 
chapters, in which we have a vivid pen-picture 
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of the great Chicago fire and the aftermath. 
In this fire Dr. Collyer lost his church and 
home, while almost his entire congregation 
were also rendered houseless, But after the 
night came the glorious dawn. The affliction 
of Chicago gave the nation the opportunity to 
show how much of love and sympathy dwells 
in the heart of man, and very touching are the 
lines descriptive of how the nation and the 
motherland over-sea came to the rescue of the 
stricken city. Dr. Collyer and his church were 
particularly fortunate. One Boston man 
promptly subscribed his entire salary for the 
next year, remitting a quarter in advance, and 
the Unitarian Association, with headquarters 
in Boston, raised seventy thousand dollars in 
New England toward the new Chicago church. 
The story of the rebuilding of the church, its 
dedication by Dr. Furness, and the taking up 
of the old pastorate by Dr. Collyer with a 
heart full of thankfulness and joy, constitutes 
the closing pages of the work and a fitting 
rounding out of his fifty years of useful labor. 

This is a volume that cannot fail to be inter- 
esting and helpful to all who read it, while to 
the host of friends of Dr. Collyer it will be a 
very precious story told by one whose life has 
radiated sunshine, helpfulness and good cheer. 


Outlines of Economics. By Richard T. Ely, 
Ph.D., LL.D. Assisted by Professors 
Adams, Lorenz and Young. Cloth. Pp. 
700. Price, $2.00 net. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. nl 


One or the most sane, practical and up-to- 
date general works on political economy that 
has appeared is Outlines of Economics, by 
Professor Richard T. Ely. This work in‘a 
briefer and less well-digested form appeared 
some years ago, but it has now been thoroughly 
and carefully revised and greatly enlarged. 
In the revision and enlargement the author has 
had the assistance of Professors Thomas S. 
Adams and Max O. Lorenz of the University 
of Wisconsin, and Professor Allyn A. Young 
of the Leland Stanford, Jr., University. 

The work contains seven hundred closely- 
printed pages, so admirably classified that any 
desired subject can be readily found. The 
treatment is on the whole critical and authori- 
tative, and a broad, tolerant, truth-loving 
spirit pervades the work which contrasts most 
agreeably with many books dealing with what 
was long called the “dismal science.” In a 
few instances, it is true, there seems to be 
wanting something of the impartial spirit that 
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characterizes the volume as a whole, and at 
times there is a singular narrowness of intellec- 
tual outlook, such as one finds where preju- 
dice influences reason. This is very marked in 
the discussion of the land question, in so far as 
it relates to the philosophy enunciated by Henry 
George. The chapter on Socialism is remark- 
ably clear and fair. Take, for example, the 
following: 

“Socialists seek the establishment of indus- 
trial democracy through the instrumentality of 
the state. Our political organization is to 
become also an economic industrial organiza- 
tion. Socialism contemplates an expansion of 
the business functions of government until the 
more important businesses are absorbed. 
Private property in profit-producing capital 
and rent-producing land is to be abolished. 
Socialists make no war upon capital; what 
they object to is the private capitalist. They 
desire to socialize capital and to abolish capi- 
talists as a distinct class. Their ideal, then, 
is not, as is supposed by the uninformed, an 
equal division of existing wealth, but a change 
in the fundamental conditions governing the 
acquisition of incomes. 

“Socialists usually say that labor creates all 
wealth. No rational Socialist means thereby 
to deny that land and capital are factors of 
production, but as these are passive factors, 
they hold that their owners ought not to receive 
a share of the product unless they personally 
are useful members of the community. Labor 
is the active factor, and all production is car- 
ried on for the sake of man. Land and capi- 
tal are simply the tools of man. Socialists 
admit that the owners of these tools must 
receive a return for them when industry is 
organized as it is now; hence they desire that 
these tools should become public property. 
They wish to make of universal application the 
command of the Apostle Paul, ‘If a man will 
not work, neither let him eat.’” 

The volume contains thirty-six chapters, in 
which such subjects as the following are dis- 
cussed at length: “The Characteristics of the 
Present Economic System,” “The Evolution 
of Economic Society,” “The Economic Devel- 
opment of the United States,” “Consump- 
tion,” “Production,” “Business Organiza- 
tion,” “Value and Price,” “Monopoly,” 
“Money,” “Credit and Banking,” “Inter- 
national Trade,” “ Protection and Free Trade” 

“Distribution as an Economic Problem,” 
“The Personal Distribution of Wealth,” “The 
Rent of Land,” “The Wages of Labor,” 


“Labor Problems,” “Interest,” “‘Profits.’’ 
“Necessity of State Activity,” “Transporta- 
tion,” “Insurance,” “Economic Activities of 
Municipalities,” “Socialism,” “Agricultural 
Problems,” “Public Expenditures,” “Public 
Revenues from Loans and Government 
Ownership,” “Public Revenues: Federal, 
State and Local Taxes,” and “History of 
Economic Thought.” 

Without being able to agree at all times with 
the author, we unhesitatingly recommend this 
work to students of political economy, not only 
because of its clear and up-to-date presentation 
of the vital problems it considers, but because, 
barring the occasional exhibition of partial 
presentation and special pleading, due, we 
think, to the bias of prejudice, it is a work 
broad and admirable in spirit. 





The Age of Mental Virility. By W. A. Dor- 
land. Cloth. Pp. 228. Price, $1.00 net. 
New York: The Century Company. 


Dr. Dortanp in this work has shown very 
conclusively that Dr. Osler’s claim in regard 
to the major achievements for human progress, 
in action, in science, in art and in literature, 
have been won by men and women under 
forty, is inaccurate. ‘Truc, musicians and men 
of genius whose greatness is expressed more on 
the emotional than the intellectual plane, often 
yield their greatest works at an early age; but 
this is not the rule in the case of great intellec- 
tual achievements. 

The author enters upon his work without 
prejudice and only bent on ascertaining the 
truth. He took four hundred lives of famous 
men in all lines of intellectual and emotional 
achievement and carefully analyzed them, with 
the result that he found the acme of mental 
achievement lies not before forty, but between 
forty and sixty years. He shows how fre- 
quently precocity is attended by symptoms 
that presage early degeneration, and how 
seldom the precocious child becomes the really 
great man. 

In the seven chapters constituting the work 
the author considers: “The World’s Chief 
Workers and Thinkers,”’ ““ The Period of Mental 
Activity,” “Unusual Mental Activity in the 
Young,” “The Acme and Duration of Mental 
Activity,” “What the World Might Have 
Missed,” “Genius and Insanity,” and “The 
Brain of Genius.” 

There are several pages of highly interesting 
tables at the close of the volume. ll in all, it 
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is one of the most stimulating little works of 
the season. 


The International Studio. Volume Thirty- 
Five. Cloth. Price, $3.00 net. New York: 
The John Lane Company. 


VotumeE Thirty-Five of The International 
Studio, comprising the July, August, Septem- 
ber and October, 1908, numbers of The Inter- 
national Studio, is one of the most attractive 
art works of the autumn; a volume not only 
indispensable to students of art in its various 
phases, but interesting to all lovers of the beau- 
tiful and persons who wish to possess for their 
libraries the work that best reflects the art 
progress of our time. The Studio has no peer 
as an art publication. It is the handbook and 
guide par excellence of the progressive art of 
the day. 

The present volume contains twenty-five 
color plates and more than thirteen hundred 
illustrations, many of them of striking beauty. 
It is a pleasure to recommend this work to art 
lovers. 





The Lure of the City. By David James Bur- 
rell, D.D., LL.D. Cloth. Pp. 284. Price, 
$1.00 net. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Company. 


The Lure of the City is a work of twenty- 
three chapters devoted, as the title suggests, to 
the city with its lure and charm, its tempta- 
tions and opportunities, with special reference 
to the youth who journeys thither from the 
calm and peaceful country home. The author 
is a distinguished orthodox clergyman and the 
book is written from the orthodox view-point. 
There are many opinions expressed, born of 
the author’s theological bias, with which we are 
not in accord, but barring this, the volume 
impresses us as a book of real value and merit. 
It is marked by a high moral spirit that makes 
for character development and _ spiritual 
growth, and it is rich in incidents and illustra- 
tions that will broaden the culture of the general 
reader while giving his thought an upward 
impulse. Among the leading chapters are the 
following: “The Call of the City,” “The Poor 
Boy’s Chance,” “Books and Reading,” 
“Dreams,” “The Pace That Kills,” “Prac- 
tising the Presence of God,” “Your Money or 
Your Life,” and “Opportunity.” 





From Quwiet V alleys. 
Boards. 


By Thomas S. Jones, 


Jr. Printed on deckle-edged 
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paper. Pp. 65. Price, $1.00. Clinton, New 
York: George William Browning. 


In THE Sahara-like waste of modern verse, 
it is a real delight to come across a volume con- 
taining real poetry. We have some excellent 
rhymesters and many writers who seem to 
imagine that poetry calls for neither imagina- 
tion, rhythm nor reason; but few present-day 
verse-makers in America are entitled to be 
called poets. 

In From Quiet V alleys Mr. Thomas S. Jones, 
Jr., has given us some genuine poetry. True 
there are here no Miltonic flights, and the 
splendid imagination of a Markham is lacking 
in these lines; and yet this author’s verses 
evince true imaginative together with a proper 
respect for the laws of versification and the 
musical and rhythmic qualities that when 
accompanied by imaginative power — of 
the presence of the poet. 

The book, as the title suggests, pai with 
the quieter moods of nature and personal 
experience. Here are some typical little gems 
that illustrate the character of Mr. Jones’ 
verse: 

A DESERTED VILLAGE. 


“It stands upon the edge of yesterday, 
Remote, f in the years since sped, 
Its ghostly houses all untenanted, 


Its oS as eae 
Sometimes a vagran maen Oop ane & ng Se 
en Frage o be 
uman step—none save the sim ted 
Who sleep behind the hill the hours away. 


“*For this{I think—that in the first of 
Or neath the wonder of the oaiek. > 
When all of Youth’s remembering, 
When all is fair because the time is June— 
They come again and wander to and fro, 
Those quaint, dear people of the long ago!” 


REALIZATION. 
“‘As one who journe - a golden 
The road behind, - pe acne cop) 
Only a st ek the bans haven won, 
The sought-for rize of all the loveliest; 
F ten then the hours of vain unrest, 
e lonely search has ended with the sun, 
A new life for the old is te goa 
A life unlimited, the real, 


“So I have come before the mein gate; 
The road was long and rocky was the way, 
Yet these but led unto the perfect day, 

2 hes at eres Os beer 
And oh, the stretch of country and the cen. 
The laughing hills and all the flowers 


I KNOW A QUIET VALE. 


“I know a quiet vale where faint winds blow 
The silver poplar-branches all awry, 
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And ne ‘er another sound comes drifting by 
Save where the stream’s cool waters softly flow, 
Wild roses riot there and violets throw 

Their perfume recklessly, the while on high 

Great snowy clouds pillow the smiling sky 
And cast frail shadows on the grass below. 

** All is the same, the summer stillness dreams 

In idleness across the sunny leas, 

Until for drowsiness it seems 

The tad tes ne to sleep within the trees— 
Yet we once laughed at what the years might bring, 
And now I am alone, remembering.” 


THE LITTLE GHOSTS, 


“Where are they gone, and do you know 
mS — oe dew, 
ittle ghosts of long ago, 
That long ago were you? 


“*And all the songs that ne "er were sung, 
And all the dreams that ne ’er came true, 


Like little children dyi young— 
Do they come cokes you? 

The volume will appeal to lovers of nature 
and the simple home-like lays that are truly 
poetic. 

Abraham Lincoln: The Boy and the Man. 

By James Morgan. Illustrated. Cloth. 


Pp. 435. Price, $1.50 net. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 





OF THE many excellent lives of Lincoln that 
have appeared, this is, we think, the best one 
for the young as well as for the general reader. 
It is a volume not too critical for those who 
desire popular literature, and yet so accurate 
and comprehensive as to bring the reader into 
vital touch with the man Lincoln in a trust- 
worthy manner. Indeed, the author has been 
so imbued with his theme that his pages glow 
with an enthusiasm that is contagious—an 
enthusiasm that enables him to vivify his char- 
acter, making him as boy, youth, man and 
President, the living embodiment of our com- 
mon life at its best—the upward-moving, toil- 
ing, struggling life that is great because it is 
divine in origin and the child of eternity rather 
than the creature of a day. No youth can 
read its pages, following the poor and ignorant 
lad through his pathetic struggle with grim 
fate, hounded by pinching poverty and dogged 
by ignorance, without appreciating as never 
before the worth of education and the possi- 
bilities that lie within the reach of one who has 
the will to achieve great things in the face of 
seemingly insurmountable obstacles. 

Mr. Morgan has carefully consulted the 
data of the great authoritative biographers of 
the martyred President. His work is there- 


fore authoritative in character, while he has 
wisely chosen those things in the life-story of 
Lincoln that are best worth remembering and 
that will be suggestively helpful to others, and 
he has presented them in a simple, direct and 
pleasing manner. The whole is strong in its 
appeal to the imagination. It is a book we 
can heartily recommend to our readers. 

How to Get a Position and How to Keep It. 
By S. Roland Hall. 12mo. Cloth. Pp. 
140. Price, 50 cents net. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


Many valuable suggestions are found in this 
little volume. No young man can make a mis- 
take in owning acopy and giving it a careful 
perusal. The publisher says truly: 

“Tt is a sound, sensible book. Mr. Hall, in 
his connection with the Correspondence 
School, has had much experience in getting 
positions for young men. He would have the 
young man drop all foolish notions about the 
getting and holding of a position. Hard work 
alone makes good. He gives much practical 
advice on letters of application; personal 
application; what is good and what is bad 
form; keeping a position and winning ad- 
vancement.” Rosert E. BisBee. 








Little Letters to Boys Grown Tall, or The Secret 
of Succeeding. By Uncle Ned. Cloth. Pp. 
284. Chicago: The Abbey Press. 


Tuts book contains chapters on education, 
choosing a vocation, reading, observation, 
training, habit, personal neatness, spending, 
courtesy, social relations, morality, religion, 
marriage and other important themes. It is 
not dull, prosy sermonizing, but bright, spark- 
ling, forceful letter-writing, just the kind that 
ought to captivate, instruct and inspire the 
boys to whom it is addressed. 

Rosert E. BisBee. 





Three of a Kind. By Richard Burton, _Illus- 
trated. Cloth. Pp. 267. Price, $1.50. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Company. 


Tuts is a thoroughly delightful book, and 
though evidently written especially for young 
people, it is safe to say that few grown persons 
who read the first chapter will be content to 
lay it down until they have finished the book 
so human and true is this fascinating tale of 
life, and so wholesome and sane is its atmos- 
phere. We know that in saying this we run the 


risk of calling down the censure of certain very 
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good people who would hold that because the 
old German clings to his beer, the book is 
unfit for the young; and yet this is but a nat- 
ural if not necessary incident that forms a part 
of a picture wonderfully true to life, and from 
first to last the idealism or moral atmosphere 
of the volume is fine. Many books that prate 
much of morality and conventionally speaking 
are highly proper, are vicious in their atmos- 
phere and influence on the mind. This book 
is wholesome in its atmosphere and the lessons 
it subtly and unobtrusively impresses are of the 
very best. 

The story deals with the life of three friends: 
an old German musician, a newsboy who is an 
orphan, and a wonderfully intelligent and lov- 
able little dog. The first three chapters deal 
with these friends and how they come to know 
each other and become one family. The suc- 
ceeding pages are concerned with the intimate 
life of the trio, with its lights and shadows, its 
stirring incidents, the happy recreation hours 
and the time of stress and gloom, all told in a 
manner so fascinating that the interest deepens 
with every page and the heart of the reader 
goes out in turn to each of the three in a com- 
pelling manner. The closing chapter describes 
a memorable Christmas gathering in the 
musician’s rooms, which will appeal with irre- 
sistible power to the heart side of every normal 
boy and girl—ay, and of every man and 
woman who reads the book. 

This volume will be an especially appropri- 
ate Christmas gift for a boy of from twelve to 
sixteen years of age. 


The Better Treasure. By Mary Raymond 
Shipman Andrews. Illustrated by H. M. 
Bunker. Cloth. Pp. 73. Indianapolis: 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


Tuis is one of the most attractive, interesting 
and appropriate Christmas gift-books for chil- 
dren that has appeared this season. It is 
beautifully gotten up, each page carrying mar- 
ginal illustrations in sepia tint. It has also 
an excellent frontispiece. 

The story deals with the redemption of a 
man who had gone wrong in youth. He had 
finally become discouraged and had returned 
to the scenes of his childhood with the inten- 
tion of drowning himself. Here he finds an 
opportunity to relieve his millionaire cousin of 
three thousand dollars, a sum that would 
enable him to go to China and take a lucrative 
position and start afresh in life. The money 
is in the possession of a clergyman, and the 


would-be thief secretes himself in the barn, 
intending to secure the bag of treasure while 
the minister is unharnessing his horse. He is 
saved from his crime by the entrance of the 
little children of the clergyman into the barn, 
whither they have come impelled by a belief in 
the old legend that on Christmas Eve at mid- 
night the dumb beasts speak. Their prayer 
to the old horse touches the heart of the 
despairing man and he assumes the réle of the 
speaking horse. Later the clergyman arrives. 
A battle ensues in the heart of the man, but the 
Christ spirit at last prevails. 

It is a beautiful Christmas sermon and a 
story that will please both young and old. 


The Red City. By S. Weir Mitchell. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. Pp. 400. Price, $1.50. 
New York: The Century Company. 


Ir wit not be necessary to inform those 
who enjoyed Hugh Wynne that The Red City 
is a strong romance that is richly worth the 
reading. All of Dr. Mitchell’s novels are well 
thought out; his characters are living men and 
women; there is also always an abundance of 
action, and the author’s style is finished and 
pleasing. 

In this new novel the hero is a French Royal- 
ist who flees from his native land and enters the 
employ of Hugh Wynne. He falls in love with 
a beautiful and lovable young Quakeress. 
Living in Philadelphia during the administra- 
tion of Washington, the hero naturally comes 
in personal contact with many notables of the 
day, such as Jefferson, Hamilton and Ran- 
dolph. 

Even considered as a novel, we do not think 
The Red City is equal to Hugh Wynne, and 
we could heartily wish that the author could 
have risen above his strong Hamiltonian and 
aristocratic bias, which in this instance has 
prevented him from being as satisfactory as an 
historian as he is as a romancer. A man may 
draw pen-pictures of a statesman that will be 
true in all respects in so far as incidents and 
narrated facts are concerned, and yet give a 
wholly incorrect impression of the man por- 
trayed. The things not said and the greatness 
of mind, the nobility of soul not touched upon 
or even hinted at, which lift the man in ques- 
tion above any eccentricities or personal or 
tribal limitations in view, not being noted, the 
portrayal, though true in what it says, is false 
as a whole; and we cannot escape the conclu- 
sion that Dr. Mitchell’s picture of Jefferson as 
given in this story is open to precisely this 








criticism. It is extremely unfortunate that 
the statesman who in greater degree than any 
other of the fathers, with the possible excep- 
tion of Benjamin Franklin, represented the 
twentieth-century spirit, the man whose fore- 
sight, grasp and wisdom were only equaled by 
his faith in the people and his devotion to the 
ideal of democracy, should have become the 
butt of attack for the intellectuals of the day 
and succeeding years, who came largely from 
the aristocratic and reactionary propertied 
class and who naturally sided with the reac- 
tionary Hamilton whose admiration for the 
English monarchy was only matched by his 
distrust of popular government. And it is 
doubly regrettable that at this late date writers 
of the ability of Dr. Mitchell should voice the 
reactionary and undemocratic spirit in pictur- 
ing the great progressive statesman of Wash- 
ington’s cabinet. 

Again, the absence of the judicial spirit so 
necessary to the historian is very conspicuous 
in the author when he comes to deal with the 
French Revolution. The same intense preju- 
dice that marked the Hamiltonian coterie of 
the elder day is present even at this late time in 
Dr. Mitchell’s book. In the earlier day such 
prejudice was not surprising. In the first 
place, the statesmen were too near the conflict 
to be judicial, and they did not possess a 
knowledge of all the facts involved, necessary 
to a just conclusion. Such excuses, however, 
cannot be made for a twentieth-century writer. 

These things constitute, in our judgment, 
the great weakness in an otherwise excellent 
story. As a romance of life and love during 
the second administration of Washington, it is 
a notable and interesting book. 


Friendship Village. By Zona Gale. Cloth. 
Pp. 323. Price, $1.50. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 





As THE name indicates, this story is the 
simple annals of a little village. There is here 
little that is exciting, and he who is seeking 
strong dramatic scenes, deep philosophical 
speculations or fiction dealing with the great 
problems of the hour will not care to spend his 
time perusing Friendship Village. But for 


those whose brains are tired with the stress of 
our all too strenuous life and who seek a rest- 
ful volume marked by delicacy of thought and 
fine discrimination; a book that will affect 
them as a beautiful roadway in the country in 
spring, that is bordered with violets, buttercups 
and daisies; a sweet, simple tale full of con- 
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trasting bright and pathetic touches, instinct 
with human interest and pregnant with sug- 
gestive truths, this volume will prove inviting. 
It is a charmingly told tale of the all too rare 
simple life. Though lacking somewhat in the 
peculiar quaintness and indefinable charm of 
Cranford, the story reminds one more of that 
justly popular book than any other well- 
known work of fiction, and for many doubtless 
Friendship Village will appear more true and 
lifelike and hold a greater charm than the more 
famous Cranford. 


Amabel Channice. By Anne Douglas Sedg- 
wick. Cloth. Pp. 256. Price, $1.50. New 


York: The Century Company. 


Miss SEDGWICK is, we believe, an American 
by birth, although she has long lived in Eng- 
land and her novels deal with English society 
life. She is a writer of unusual insight and 
skill in character portrayal. Unfortunately, it 
seems to us, her stories are always in a minor 
key, depicting tragic phases of life and morbid 
psychological conditions. 

The present novel is the life-story of a 
woman who married when a mere girl a man of 
the world, much her senior, and whom she 
soon finds she cannot love. She meets a 
young artist and for a time is madly infatuated 
with him, only to find when it is too late that he 
is in all things the antithesis of what she had 
imagined him to be. She goes to her brother, 
who assures her that her husband must be 
made to take her back, that no disgrace must 
be allowed to attach to their name. Strangely 
enough, as it appears to her, her husband 
assents, only making the stipulation that she 
shall live on his country estate in a remote part 
of England. Then comes the birth of her son, 
but her husband still refuses to divorce her, 
and declares that the boy shall be brought up 
as his own son. From time to time he pays 
her an occasional visit, and his attitude is 
apparently that of the greatest tenderness and 
chivalry toward her. She is filled with bitter 
remorse for her fatal error and grows to idolize 
her husband for what she believes to be his 
consideration for and goodness toward her. 
The climax of the story comes when she finds 
out that all these years he has been living the 
life of a libertine, and has only assumed the 
attitude he has toward her in order that he may 
have her large fortune, which she has gladly 
given up to him in her gratitude, to squander 
on his mistresses. Broken and crushed, she 
goes to her son and tells him the story of her 
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life. 
and loving comprehension of what she has 
suffered adds a touch of brightness to a story 
that is in other respects extremely pathetic. 
Amy C. Ricu. 


The latter’s unselfish devotion to her 





The Letters of Jennie Allen to Her Friend Miss 
Musgrove. By Grace Donworth. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. Pp. 291. Price, $1.50. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Company. 


Txis volume gives the simple annals of a 
simple, unlettered family in the form of a 
series of letters by a young woman whose lack 
of education is made up by goodness of heart. 
Very quaint and semi-humorous are the letters, 
while they are so full of intimate facts relating 
to the hopes, joys and love of Jennie, her fam- 
ily, neighbors and the stranger within the gates, 
that the reader’s interest is sustained, notwith- 
standing the fact that one soon becomes sur- 
feited on the semi-humorous letters when the 
author’s gift in this respect falls below that of 
the most brilliant writers. 

Something of the character of the letters may 
be gathered from the following extract in 
which the writer has some wise words to say 
on Christmas: 

“TI got your bundle of work all right and I 
will get all done in time so you can send them 
away for Christmas. There ’s an awful lot of 
common sense in that bundle and very little 
foolishness. I think about 5 per cent. of fool- 
ishness is about right for Christmas gifts. 
You leave that out and it seems too much like 
bisness. But Christmas is carried to sech an 
excess by some foks that feel they must swap 
pressants with everybody they know, no matter 
if it do n’t leave enough to pay their bills that 
it is a curce instead of a blessing, leaving 
unlimbered evils afollering in its train. This 
form of it is more deadly in its results than the 
fourth of july. The fourth commonly finishes 
up its victims to once eather one way or 
another but the aggregated form of Christ- 
massing brings on a warpation of your sence of 
honesty along with fizzical weariness leading 
sometimes to the grave after years of a cute 
suffering and doctor’s bills. They don’t 
alwers know what fetched it on, and I ’ve 
heard more than one lay it to the jenuerry thaw 
that they wa n’t feeling quite so spruce as they 
was along the first of the winter. 

“At sech moments my eyes is more than 
likely to wander to some foolish hat-pin or 
weak-minded and unbecoming collarette that 
she dident have the privilege of picking out 


herself and the remark forms itself inside me, 
‘It ’s a case of a cute Christmassitis.’” 

The reunion of Jason with his wife and 
child, and the happy outcome of the love epi- 
sodes, including that of the writer of the letters, 
are pleasant features of the story which, while 
from a humorous view-point it is far inferior 
to the Susan Clegg books by Anne Warner, 
yet in some respects is more pleasing than are 
those stories. 


The War in the Air. By H. G. Wells. Illus- 
trated by Eric Pape. Cloth. Pp. 395. 
Price, $1.50. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 

THERE is probably no novelist of the present 
day whose imagination when depicting the 
civilization and scientific discoveries of the 
future is as fertile as that of Mr. H. G. Wells. 
In his latest volume, The War in the Air, the 
author has anticipated the achievements of 
science along many lines, but especially in the 
field of aerial navigation; and he has accom- 
plished the difficult feat of holding the reader’s 
unbroken interest in a story in which the 
slender thread of a love romance appears only 
at the rarest intervals, and in which the hero, 
if such he may be called, is a young Cockney, 
shrewd but ignorant, a type of hundreds’ of 
thousands of lower-class Englishmen. 

This young man, Bert Smallways by name, 
is inadvertently caught up and carried off in a 
balloon which contains the plans of an airship 
which has just been perfected by an English- 
man. He is dropped down in the aerial 
experiment station of the German Empire, 
just as that country is about to launch a fleet 
of airships against the United States. The 
Germans, believing that he is the English 
inventor, carry him off with them on their 
flight, across the Atlantic. When they at 
length discover who he really is, his position 
becomes exceedingly uncomfortable. He is, 
however, thus enabled to witness the great 
battles fought in the air, the total destruction 
of New York and other American cities, and 
has many exciting adventures and hairbreadth 
escapes. 

The knowledge of the fact that Germany 
has released her fleet of airships leads the other 
nations, all of whom have been secretly per- 
fecting similar engines of destruction, to enter 
into the conflict, and universal war ensues. 
The special peril comes from Asia, which 
sends aerial destroyers of unusual efficiency 
and in great numbers all over the world. In 
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the wake of war follows the withdrawal of all 
gold from circulation, thus rendering all paper 
money valueless. The people die by millions 
from starvation. Then comes the Purple 
Plague; and at the close of the story, some 
thirty years after the beginning of the war, we 
see the whole world once more in a state of 
semi-barbarism. 

The story is exceedingly well written and 
there are many humorous touches in the 
descriptions of Bert Smallways and his strange 
experiences; while the horrors of war have 
probably never been more forcibly brought 
home than in the accounts of the destruction 
of New York city, the battles fought in the air 
between the opposing fleets of airships, and 
the desolation and suffering which followed in 
the wake of this universal war of extermination. 

Amy C. Ricu. 


I and My True Love. By H. A. M. Keays. 
Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 353. Prize, $1.50. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Company. 


Ir 1s a pity that so excellent a novel should 
be handicapped by so inane a title as I and My 
True Love. In this story Mr. Keays has given 
us a stirring and lifelike romance of present- 
day American society life. The characters 
There 
are some highly dramatic scenes, and the 
human element is very strong at all times. It 
is a double romance, and in it the play of 
human emotions and varying moods is brought 
out by one who knows his characters and 
possesses the power to present them as they are 
found to-day in our metropolitan life. 

The romance shadows forth the life of a 
beautiful woman who asa girl falls in love with 
a literary man poor in this world’s goods. 
They are married. For a time all goes well, 
in spite of their poverty. A little girl comes 
into the home and is Christened Christine. 
The young wife, however, wishes the husband 
to remain the lover in his attitude of perpetual 
adorer, but the stern demands of life, the 
bread-and-butter question, compel him to 
devote much of his time to his work. Then 
comes on the scene a fashionable and fascinat- 
ing young man of wealth who had been a col- 
lege mate of the husband. , He falls in love 
with the wife, and ere the husband realizes the 
danger he has gained psychological control 
over the woman and induces her to run away 
with him. She is quickly disillusioned but 
for some years she lives in splendid misery 
after she has secured a divorce and wedded 


are admirably drawn and are typical. 


the rich man. The second husband dies, 
leaving her wealthy and free. Still she is not 
happy. Nineteen years after her flight from 
the first husband, the father of her daughter 
sends Christine to her for a prolonged visit. 
During this period the father has become 
famous as one of the most popular playwrights 
of the age. The romance of the father and 
mother is the prelude to the story of Christine 
and her two lovers, Benny Faber and Gov- 
ernor Gregory. In this second romance the 
Governor, a man of the world, with a past, but 
also a man of wealth and distinction in society, 
for a time dazzles and gains control over Chris- 
tine, in spite of the combined efforts of her 
father and mother. The effort of these two 
to save their daughter from an unhappy mar- 
riage reunites them in the end. 


Long Odds. By Harold Bindloss. Illus- 
trated. Cloth, Pp. 401. Price, $1.50. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Company. 


Tuis is an exciting story dealing with the 
adventures of a quixotic young Englishman, 
who, in fulfilment of a promise made to a 
dying man, goes into the heart of the slave- 
trading region on the West Coast of Africa, 
to rescue a negro woman and a half-dozen 
negro boys. 

Ormsgill, the hero, is engaged to an ambi- 
tious young English woman who has small 
sympathy with his plans, but before he starts 
on his hazardous undertaking he attracts the 
interested attention of a beautiful and high- 
spirited girl, half-Irish and half-Portuguese, 
whose father is a man of considerable author- 
ity in the part of Africa whither Ormsgill is 
bound. 

The book is filled with hairbreadth escapes 
and deeds of daring, and it also gives some 
vivid pictures of the way in which the negroes 
on the West Coast are maltreated by the 
so-called dominant races. It also affords us 
occasional glimpses of the horrors of the slave 
trade. 

The story, while not being particularly well 
written, moves with a certain swing and dash 
that will hold the reader’s interest. The love- 
story, which ends happily, is subordinated to 
the story of the adventures of Ormsgill and 
his companions on their perilous quest. 

The book is, unfortunately, marred by 
numerous typographical errors which might 
easily have been avoided by more careful 
proof-reading. Amy C. Rica. 
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Three Years Behind the Guns. By L. G. T. 
Profusely illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 293. 
Price, $1.50. New York: The Century 
Company. 

Tuts is a vivid chronicle by a youth who ran 
away from his home in San Francisco and 
enlisted in the United States navy. Seldom 
have we read a book of this character so clear, 
strong, fresh, breezy and entertaining The 
author evinces considerable literary ability and 
the book, while appealing especially to the 
young, will be read with interest by any person 
who enjoys a vivid description of life on the 
ocean, especially if he has a deep interest in 
our navy. 


The Enchanted Hat. By Harold Macgrath. 
Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 219. Price, $1.50. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


The Enchanted Hat is an illustrated work 
containing four of Mr. Macgrath’s popular 
short stories: The Enchanted Hat, The Wrong 
Coat, A Night’s Enchantment, and No Cin- 
derella. Each taie is a little love romance told 
in the light, airy, whimsical manner that marks 
the writings of Mr. Macgrath. All of the 
stories are artificial and the element of improb- 
ability is rarely absent. Yet in these tales 
there is present that same engaging quality 
that made The Man on the Box and Hearts 
and Masks so popular. 


Pomp and Circumstance. By Dorothea Ger- 
ard. Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 361. Price, 
$1.50. New York: B. W. Dodge & Com- 
pany. 

Tuts novel, though somewhat conventional 
in character, is well written and will hold the 
general novel reader’s interest from the open- 
ing page. The story opens in a fashonable 
home in Vienna, the home of an Englishman 
who has married a Hungarian beauty. The 
husband has for many years been the head of 
an English bank located in Vienna. The wife 
was inordinately ambitious. After marrying 
her husband, she soon lost all interest in him, 
while he continued to idolize her. She made 
heavy demands on him at all times for money, 
first for herself and later for herself and her 
two daughters, who were brought up sur- 
rounded by every luxury. At the time of the 
opening of the story the husband, having 
expenses far greater than he can meet, has 
taken trust funds for speculation. He has lost 
everything and returns home shortly before the 
guests leave who have been attending a mag- 


nificent ball given by the wife in honor of her 
daughters. The elder daughter prevents the 
father from committing suicide just as he is on 
the eve of blowing out his brains, and induces 
him to fly with her, much to the indignation of 
the high-spirited mother, who, while perfectly 
willing for the father to become a fugitive, 
does not wish the daughter to leave home. In 
London, under assumed names, the fugitives 
eke out a living by teaching German and Hun- 
garian. In the capacity of teacher the young 
woman, who is remarkably beautiful, captures 
the heart of a young diplomat who hastaken 
up the study of Hungarian, believing that 
Hungary will soon be separated from Austria 
and hoping for an excellent diplomatic posi- 
tion. The girl, however, refuses to marry 
him, and refuses to tell him why, although 
admitting that she loves him. From this point 
to the end the story becomes quite exciting. 
The passing of the father from the scenes of 
life serves to bring the lovers together. There 
are many other characters and some very 
strong dramatic situations. Altogether the 
book will appeai to the general novel reader as 
one of the best romances of the autumn. 


——————— 


Colonel Greatheart. By H. C. Bailey. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. Pp. 472. Price, $1.50. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


Mucus better than the average present-day 
historical novel is this stirring tale of the days 
of the opening struggle between King Charles 
and the Parliament. 

It is a story of love and ambition and 
intrigue; of thrilling deeds of valor on the 
fields of battle, and of tempestuous wooing in 
the hours when the two armies were resting 
from the conflict. 

The hero, Colonel Stowe, stands out in as 
sharp contrast to the crafty and self-seeking 
men of both parties by whom he is surrounded 
as does Joan Normandy, the pure-souled, 
high-spirited daughter of a Puritan minister, 
to Lucinda Weston, the passionate, wilful and 
fascinating daughter of Sir Godfrey Weston, 
in whom ambition and the desires of the flesh 
are constantly warring against her nobler 
impulses, ever making her false to her better 
self, until at the last she atones with her life 
for her disloyalty to the man whom at heart she 
has ever loved. 

There are many minor characters in the 
story, all of them well drawn and some of them 
masterpieces in their way, as, for instance, 
Cornet Jehoida Tompkins of the army of the 
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Puritans, and Mathieu-Marc-Luc and Alci- 
biade, the French servants of Colonel Stowe. 

The book also gives illuminating glimpses 
of Fairfax, Ireton and Cromwell, and of the 
weak and vacillating King, the dashing Prince 
Rupert, and of the fawning, flattering, short- 
sighted courtiers upon whose counsels the King 
relied at a time when life and throne depended 
upon wise, statesmanlike action. 

Amy C. Ricu. 


Corrie Who? By Maximilian Foster. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. Pp. 483. Price, $1.50. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Company. 


Tuis is a fairly well-written mystery story, 
but it is much too long and would gain greatly 
in strength if cut down at least one-third. The 
awkward title is also a handicap to the volume, 
tending to discourage rather than attract the 
possible reader. 
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The story deals with the efforts of a young 
girl, known as Corrie Robinson, to find her 
parents. Ever since she can remember she 
has lived as companion with an extremely 
disagreeable old woman who appears to be 
possessed of a large fortune. She discourages 
the girl in all efforts to find out who her parents 
were and throws out dark hints which are 
intended to deter Corrie from pursuing her 
investigations further. She persists, however, 
and in the end the sun breaks through the 
clouds and all comes out happily tor Corrie 
and her lover. 

The secret of Corrie’s parentage is well 
hidden until the closing chapters are reached. 
Mrs. Pinchin, the ugly old woman with whom 
the heroine has always lived, is perhaps the 
best-drawn character in the story, which, as 
stated above, would be much strengthened by 
condensation. Amy C, Ricu. 


“SOCIALISTS AT WORK.’* 


A Boox-Srvpy. 


By B. O. FLower. 


I, 


NE OF the greatest drawbacks to the 
movement for fundamental justice and 
politico-economic advance is the want of a 
conquering faith on the part of a large propor- 
tion of the sincere reformers, The profound 
inertia of the people; the tendency of the 
unthinking mass to parrot the misleading and 
sophistical phrases which are deftly put into 
their mouths by the hirelings of privilege, who 
through the press, on the stump and rostrum 
and not infrequently in the pulpit are indulging 
in a pseudo-optimism that apologizes for 
fundamental injustice and reactionary ideals 
destructive to free government and the steady 
advance of a true civilization; and lastly, the 
readiness with which the people take up with 
selfish charlatans, politicians who are the 
secret tools of the enemy, serve to discourage a 
large number of those who bravely but almost 
hopelessly battle for a better social order. 


* Socialists at Work.” By Robert Hunter. 


Tilus- 
trated. Cloth. Pp.374. Price, $1.50 net. 


New York: 


The Macmillan Company. 


And yet to students of history and human 
advance, no less than to those who possess an 
unshakable faith in the invincibility of moral 
idealism in its war against egoistic materialism, 
this discouragement is unwarranted. As na- 
tions approach any great moral, social or polit- 
ical crisis, there invariably comes the darkest 
hour that precedes the dawn; the time when 
alarmed and aroused reaction and wrong 
becomes determined, arrogant and merciless, 
employing at once the subtle and the brutal 
methods to further entrench themselves and to 
crush out the growing opposition, But this 
action serves ever to arouse the better element 
among a people and awakens numbers who 
have hitherto slept, with the result that the 
forces of truth, justice and progress are largely 
reinforced. 

Nothing is more noticeable than the doubt- 
ing spirit of a large number of the English 
statesmen and Liberals during the early days 
of the struggle between Charles I. and the 
Parliament. When Eliot was thrown into the 
Tower the great majority of those who had 

















evinced courage up to a certain point now be- 
came timid and faithless, Pym and Hampden 
however, seized the torch and carried it aloft, 
inspiring and enthusing the faltering and 
ultimately so crystallizing thought that the 
success of Cromwell and the Ironsides was 


rendered possible. What was true of this 
struggle was true in several instances later in 
the history of England, as also in the dark 
hours that immediately preceded the Declara- 
tion of Independence and in the years that 
preceded our Civil War. 

Men are too apt to allow the arrogant mate- 
rialism that flourishes in high places to blind 
them to the forces that are ever digging the 
grave of that which exists for self and ignores 
the law of solidarity. 

While, however, there is to-day, as always, a 
large number of reformers who belong to the 
doubting Thomas class and are liable to prove 
more of a detriment than an aid to a great 
cause, there is also a goodly band—a band that 
is constantly augmenting in numbers, of those 
who are under the compulsion of moral ideal- 
ism, They are men and women of living 
faith who are urged on by an irresistible yearn- 
ing to realize for humanity the dream of the 
sages, prophets and way-showers of civiliza- 
tion in every age. And these chosen ones are 
day by day and week by week changing the 
thought of the world. They are working an 
intellectual and moral reformation that must 
ever precede the physical manifestation of a 
better day. They are in truth the Savona- 
rolas and the Colets, the Luthers and the 
Zwinglis, the Eliots and Pyms and Hampdens, 
the Franklins and Jeffersons and Adamses, 
the Garrisons and Phillipses and Lincolns, of 
the new time; and the work they are doing is 
ripening to fruition far more rapidly than the 
reactionary worshipers of Mammon imagine. 

These thoughts are suggested by recent con- 
versations with and letters from friends of 
social progress throughout the United States, 
and also by the perusal of a number of really 
vital social, political and economic works that 
have of late been pouring from the presses. 
The books in question are for the most part 
bugle calls to the conscience of the sleeping 
nation, and the result of their influence is 
readily discernible in every sphere of life. 

He who will compare conditions a quarter 
of a century ago with those to-day will appre- 
ciate the fact that we are now in the opening 
scenes of a mighty politico-social reformation; 
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that the hour has struck and the forces of 
reaction and of progress are rapidly ranging 
themselves in opposing camps, dominated by 
egoism and by altruism. On the one side are 
the upholders of class government; on the 
other side, in various divisions and battalions, 
are the forces that are battling for popular rule 
and a wider meed of economic justice and 
freedom than the world has ever known, 
Hundreds of thousands of men who a few 
years ago were, intellectually speaking, sleep- 
ing, are to-day awake and learning for the first 
time the true meaning of the teachings of 
Jesus and all of the world’s moral leaders who 
have preached the gospel of brotherhood and 
have striven to impress the meaning of the law 
of solidarity upon the brain of the world. 


II, 


It is very noticeable that the great move- 
ments looking for the establishment of pure 
democracy and that have for their master 
object the complementing of political emanci- 
pation with economic emancipation, are being 
led largely by young men and women. Many 
of these are college graduates; some are the 
children of wealth; many are self-made; but 
all are actuated by that moral idealism, that 
living faith, that devotion to truth and justice, 
that has never yet failed when confronting 
entrenched wrong. 

Among the very effective writers and workers 
in the social-democratic movement in America, 
Robert Hunter holds a prominent place. He 
is a college man and was for a long time a 
leading settlement worker. After an intimate 
study of conditions among the poor, gained 
from actual association with them, and a 
comparison of facts thus obtained with condi- 
tions prevalent in the upper world, he began 
a systematic study of the problem in a phil- 
osophic way, with history and human experi- 
ence as lamps to assist his quest for a solution 
to the age-long problem. His study led him 
into the camp of the Socialists, where he has 
naturally become a leader; while his splendid 
grasp of the facts involved, his broad educa- 
tion born of a thorough knowledge of economic 
and historical facts, together with a literary 
style marked by directness and grace, have 
enabled him to reach and arrest the attention 
of tens of thousands of persons who have 
hitherto been careless in regard to conditions 
that should be of vital concern to every 
patriotic American. 
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Ill, 


It was our pleasure some time since to give 
an extended notice of Robert Hunter’s inval- 
uable volume entitled Poverty. This work 
has been complemented by another notable 
book which bears the title of Socialists at Work, 
Poverty was essentially an unmasking of a 
terrible condition that obtains in America 
to-day. The present work is the drawing 
aside of the curtain on another picture. If 
Poverty left the reader with a feeling of depres- 
sion, Socialists at Work will tend to inspire 
sentiments precisely the reverse. 

“Almost unknown to the world outside of 
labor,” says our author in an admirable pref- 
ace, “a movement wide as the universe grows 
and prospers, Its vitality is incredible, and 
its humanitarian ideals come to those who 
labor as drink to parched throats. Its creed 
and program call forth a passionate adherence, 
its converts serve it with a daily devotion that 
knows no limit of sacrifice, and in the face of 
persecution, misrepresentation, and even mar- 
tyrdom, they remain loyal and true. In 
Russia its missionaries are exiled, imprisoned, 
and massacred, but the progress of the move- 
ment is only quickened by persecution, prov- 
ing once again that the blood of the martyrs is 
the seed ‘of the church. In Germany and 
elsewhere it was forced into the night, its 
leaders were impoverished and hunted through 
Europe; but underground the movement grew 
faster than ever. In England it was ignored, 
defeated, it was thought, by a conspiracy of 
silence, when suddenly the nation awoke to the 
fact that the whole underworld was aflame; 
and now lords, politicians and newspapers, 
consternated and appalled, are rallying for a 
frontal attack. From Russia, across Europe 
and America to Japan, from Canada to Argen- 
tina, and from Norway and Finland to South 
Africa and Australia, it crosses frontiers, 
breaking ‘through the barriers of language, 
nationality and religion, as it spreads from 
factory to factory, from mill to mill, and from 
mine to mine, touching as it goes with the 
religion of life the millions of the underworld. 


“Strive as I may, I cannot convey to the idle 
and privileged the full revolutionary portent 
of this new movement; and strive as I may, I 
cannot adequately convey to the weary and 
heavy-laden the grandeur of its thought and 
the noble promise of its message.” 

The leading apologists for the capitalistic 
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class, including the President of the United 
States, have frequently of late striven to attach 
odium to the Socialists as seeking to promote 
class distinction in America, On this point 
Mr. Hunter well observes that: 

“There is much misunderstanding about the 
use of the term ‘class struggle.’ Socialists do 
not advocate the class struggle. They recog- 
nize that it is inevitable under the present 
system, and they strive to abolish it. The 
first International began its preamble by say- 
ing, ‘The struggle for the emancipation of the 
working classes means not a struggle for class 
privileges and monopolies, but for equal rights 
and duties, and the abolition of all class-rule.’ 
“The domination of one class,’ says Jean 
Jaurés, ‘is an attempt to degrade humanity. 
Socialism, which will abolish all primacy of 
class, elevates humanity to its highest level.’ 
Liebknecht says, ‘Social democracy, while it 
fights the class state, will, by abolishing the 
present form of production, abolish the class 
war itself,’ 

The work contains extended chapters deal- 
ing with “The German Social Democracy,” 
the Italian and French Socialist parties, the 
British and Belgian Labor parties, “The Pro- 
gram of Socialism,” “Socialism and Social 
Reform,” “Socialism in the Parliaments,” 
“Socialism in Art and Literature,” and “The 
International.” A supplementary chapter dis- 
cusses “The Movement in Other Countries,” 

Mr. Hunter possesses in a degree rarely 
equaled the power of graphically portraying 
movements and men so that the reader sees and 
feels much of what the writer saw and felt, 
while at the same time he succeeds in mar- 
shaling a number of facts germane to his sub- 
ject. This will be appreciated when we 
peruse the following brief paragraphs in which 
Mr. Hunter introduces his description of 
notable Socialist gatherings he attended in 
Europe. 

“It is rather startling,” observes our author 
in introducing his account of the German 
Social Democracy as he witnessed it assem- 
bling on the eve of the congress of the party, 
“to one whose observation of Socialist move- 
ments has been confined almost entirely to the 
United States, to enter one of the largest and 
most beautiful halls in the world—a hall seat- 
ing 10,000 persons—and find it packed to the 
point of suffocation with delegates, members 
and friends of the Social Democratic party of 
Germany. I speak of entering; as a matter 
of fact it took me two hours toenter. Relying 
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upon my experience at home to guide me, I 
went half an hour late. When I came near 
the hall, I saw 2 huge throng of people, surely 
not less than three or four thousand, standing 
before the doors. I congratulated myself 
upon not being later, and hurriedly elbowed 
my way through the crowd in order to be as 
near the entrance as possible when the doors 
should be opened. But before I had gone far 
I discovered that the hall was already over- 
crowded, and that we were shut out. 


“It was an impressive sight, They were 
workingmen—to a man, And they were of 
that type of workingman one too rarely sees 
outside of Germany, They were not pale, 
anzmic, and undersized, such as one sees in 
the East End of London or in the factory dis- 
tricts of the United States, It seemed as if 
they had escaped somehow the perfected sys- 
tem of labor-exploitation which exists with us, 
They looked as if they were getting a loaf or 
two of bread the better of the struggle with 
capitalism, They were serious-minded, ruddy- 
faced, muscular; one could see that they had 
saved from the exploitation of the factory 
enough physical and mental strength to live 
like men during their leisure hours; and my 
belief is that physically and mentally they can 
hold their own in the essentials with any other 
class in Germany. These were my observa- 
tions shoulder to shoulder with the mass out- 
side. After a time most of those outside went 
away, and when somewhat later a few of those 
inside came out, I slipped in. 

“Inside other things impressed me. I was 
squeezed so tight among those immediately 
about me that I could not see them, and I con- 
tented myself with looking across a sea of faces 
such as I have rarely seen massed in one place. 
Clear and resonant over this sea came the voice 
of Bebel. A few months ago I saw in New 
York a convention of American citizens stand- 
ing on chairs, and for twenty minutes waving 
their hats and arms, quite as if they had lost 
their senses, in order to show their apprecia- 
tion of a candidate for office. ‘They were mal- 
contents, they were in fear lest their liberties 
should be lost them, and they wanted a Moses 
to save them; this, they thought, was he. Here 
in Mannheim I see an old man talking to his 
sons. He has watched the. movement grow 
up from its childhood. For nearly half a cen- 
tury he has served it with faithfulness and 
power. He has worked his entire life for this 
thing; yes, more, he has overworked; and not 
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seldom has he been vexed, wearied and out of 
heart. In this service he has grown gray, and 
furrowed, and great. ‘To-day he is the ablest 
man in the Reichstag, and one of the most 
powerful debaters in the world. Every man 
in this hall knows his worth, knows his great- 
ness, and loves him; but instead of grovel and 
hysteria they give him the good round of 
applause of fellowship and affection. It lasts 
perhaps fifty seconds, and then they stop to 
listen to what he has to say. 


“Such was the first general gathering, the 
night before the regular opening of the con- 
gress of the Social Democratic party of Ger- 
many.” 

In speaking of the party in Germany, Mr. 
Hunter gives many important facts, of which 
the following will be of special interest to the 
general reader: 

“The Social Democratic party, again unlike 
our parties, has a definite membership, num- 
bering at the present time 530,000 out of the 
3,250,000 persons who at the last election 
voted its ticket. 


“The German party is the oldest and largest 
Socialist organization in Europe. It repre- 
sents the thought of a very large proportion of 
the workingmen of the entire nation. . . . It 
polls a million more votes than any other party 
in Germany. 

“The party carries on a propaganda of 
incredible dimensions. Its journals reach no 
less than 1,049,707 subscribers. There are 65 
daily papers, and about 12 weekly and 
monthly journals. A comic paper, Der Wahre 
Jacob, alone has a circulation of 230,000, and 
Die Gleichheit, a journal for working-women, 
has over 60,000 regular subscribers. Its organ 
in Berlin, Vorwarts, has a circulation of 
120,000.” 

Some idea of the steady growth of the Social- 
ist party in the German Empire can be gained 
from the following figures taken from a table 
given by the author, embracing all the election 
returns from 1871 to 1907, In 1871 the 
party polled 124,655 votes. Ten years later, 
in 1881, the vote had risen to $11,961. In 
1891 the vote was 1,427,298. In 1903 it had 
risen to 3,010,771; and four years later, in 
1907, it was 3,258,968. 

Turning from Germany to Italy, our author 
gives us a vivid pen-picture of a Socialist con- 
vention in the Eternal City, together with 
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some account of distinguished Socialists of 
Italy. Space prevents our quoting more than 
a few fragmentary paragraphs from Mr. 
Hunter’s study of the Italian Socialist party, 
but from the following it will be seen that the 
movement in Italy reflects the general temper 
and character of the Latin peoples; that, 
unlike Germany, its chief strength comes from 
the middle class and the intellectuals; and also 
that Socialism in the Peninsula claims among 
its strongest adherents many of the most illus- 
trious thinkers of the Italy of to-day. 

“In the Eternal City, in the new and hand- 
some Casa del Popolo, the Socialists’ own 
meeting-hall, the congress of the Italian 
Socialist party was in session, Every one was 
alive with excitement, as it had been rumored 
that the party would be split into a thousand 
fragments. The Reformists, led by their able 
and forceful Turati; the Sydnicalists, led by 
their brilliant, emotional and impractical 
Labriola; and the Integralists, led by the 
impressive and not always consistent Ferri— 
all were there, and lost no time in giving battle. 

**It seemed only natural in Rome to be wit- 
nessing a battle of giants, a turbulent, hero- 
worshiping populace broken into factions, and 
the fate of one of the greatest and noblest 
nations in the world resting upon the outcome, 
At any rate, as I sat three days in that hall, this 
appeared to be not far from the actual situa- 
tion, With all the lovable qualities; with a 
fine and sincere admiration for power and 
greatness; with quick and agile intelligence; 
with childlike frankness and honesty; with 
idealism and splendid emotion, quick to 
resent, quick to forgive, these men sat together 
for three days backing their leaders like boys 
with fighting cocks—apparently deciding noth- 
ing of importance except not to split, but dis- 
cussing almost everything in the wide world of 
interest. It was a thousand times more engag- 
ing than the German congress, It was comic, 
tragic, lyric and absorbing to watch. At times 
it was as impressive as cannonry, and as bril- 
liant as fireworks; but in the end a thing of 
wonder and bewilderment. 

“The middle-class character of the Italian 
gathering astonished me most. In almost 
every other country the Socialist movement is 
mainly proletarian. In Germany there are 
few men in the movement not of the working 
class, In the Italian assembly there were evi- 


dently few who had ever done manual work, 
and most of the delegates were well, and many 
even fashionably, dressed. Not only are the 
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leaders, Ferri, Labrioia and Turati, what they 
call on the continent ‘intellectuals,’ but so also 
were many of the delegates from the unions, 
codperative societies, and other workingmen’s 
organizations. This is peculiar to the Italian 
movement, In probably no other country 
except Russia are there so many Socialists 
among the scholars, scientists and eminent 
writers. Lombroso, one of the most noted 
scientists in Europe, and easily the foremost 
criminologist, is a member of the party. As 
adherents and sympathizers it counts, among 
others, De Amicis, the most widely read of the 
Italian novelists; Ferrero, a social writer of 
great influence; Graf, Guerrini and Pascoli, 
among the most talented of the poets; Sana- 
relli, the well-known scientist and discoverer 
of the yellow-fever germ; Chiaruggi, a leading 
embryologist; and Cattelli, the physicist. 
Fogazzaro is sympathetic, and Gabriel D’An- 
nunzio stood as a candidate of the party at a 
recent election. . . . It was shown that from 
20 to 30 per cent. of the members were indus- 
trial workers; from 15 to 20 per cent. rural 
workers, and between 50 and 60 per cent. pro- 
fessional men, merchants, students and small 
proprietors. 


“During the first five years of this century 
the growth has been striking, and in 1906 it 
numbered 1,250 sections, with over 41,000 
members. As in the German movement, all 
of the members pay dues and subscribe to the 
program and tactics of the party. So large a 
number of pledged men makes therefore a 
creditable showing, and indeed, with the 
exception of Denmark, Belgium and Germany, 
the organized movement is one of the strongest 
in Europe. It differs from the German party 
in one important feature. The unions of the 
peasants and industrial workers, the coipera- 
tive societies, and the other purely economic 
organizations are affiliated directly with the 
party. Founded, as they have been, largely 
by the party leaders, they have in almost all 
cases become branches of the political move- 
ments. 


“Some idea of the popularity of the Italian 
movement can be gathered from a study of its 
electoral strength. The suffrage in Italy is 
restricted by a literacy test, so that only a 
small proportion of the workers have the right 
to vote. 


“The restricted suffrage, excluding from 

















the ballot more than 4,000,000 workingmen, 
prevents one from obtaining the true measure 
of the Socialists’ strength. But of those who 
vote, Socialism has the support of one out of 
five; that is to say, that out of the 1,593,000 
votes cast at the last election 320,000 persons 
voted for the candidates of the Socialist party. 
The electoral strength of the party has grown 
with each election.” 

Of some of the distinctive features of the 
French Socialist Congress the author observes: 

“The German congress was an impressive 
gathering of intelligent and wide-awake men. 
The Italian congress was full of excitement 
and pyrotechnics. The French congress, held 
at Limoges, in the heart of the great potteries, 
was impressive, interesting, and also not with- 
out its fireworks. The delegates thought with 
a thoroughness not inferior to that of the 
Germans, and debated with a vivacity and 
charm not exceeded by the Italians. They 
were men from the workshops, men from the 
study, men from the ‘sanctums’ of the great 
journals; and there were men of international 
reputation in science, economics, and politics. 
The congress was therefore not so exclusively 
working-class as the German, nor so middle- 
class as the Italian. Those who were intellec- 
tuals took their inspiration from the people, 
and those who had come from the work-shops 
were as capable as the intellectuals of thought 
and of leadership. 

“The movement in France is superb. It 
has all the necessary qualities and elements of 
a great party.” 

After an extended description of the long 
and oftentimes bitter internal dissensions of 
the French Socialists, and also their hard 
battle to gain a firm foothold, Mr. Hunter thus 
describes the dawn of victory that finally broke 
in 1893, after the leaders had learned wisdom, 
and the mighty sweep of events had helped the 
cause: 

“The elections of 1893 proved a striking 
victory for the Socialists. Forty deputies 
were elected to Parliament upon a collectivist 
program, and the vote was four times larger 
than that of 1889, amounting in actual num- 
bers to nearly half a million. The Guesdists 
and all the other groups had elected their 
strongest men. This unexpected victory led 
to a kindly feeling that had not before existed 
between the various sections, and in order to 
make their influence as powerful as possible, 
they organized a united Socialist group in the 
chamber. The work done during the session 
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of 1893-1898 was most effective. The princi- 
ples and program of Socialism were for the first 
time placed before the entire country with 
clearness and power. Guesde took every 
opportune moment to explain the fundamental 
doctrines of Socialism, He developed Marx’s 
view concerning the evolution of modern capi- 
talism, and showed how inevitable it was that 
Socialism should follow. He also forced upon 
the chamber a consideration of the eight-hour 
day, and, in connection with a municipal phar- 
macy which the Socialists were endeavoring to 
establish at Roubaix, he expounded the whole 
Socialist program for municipal reform, 
Jaurés, Vaillant, and the other members of the 
group developed other phases of the Socialist 
position. For the first time a just conception 
of Socialism penetrated into every corner of 
France. Printed in the official journal, these 
Socialist addresses were reprinted in the col- 
umns of all newspapers and journals, Col- 
lectivism was decidedly to the front, and every 
editor in France began to discuss the growing 
power and influence of the new movement.” 

Here is an admirable picture of Jaurés, the 
master orator of France and one of the leading 
Socialist statesmen of the world: 

“During this session Jaurés was the leader 
of the parliamentary group. As everything in 
the early years of the movement centered 
around the personality of Guesde, so every- 
thing during the last fourteen years in France 
has centered around the personality of Jaurés. 
He is without question one of the most power- 
ful personalities in the International move- 
ment, and one of the most popular in France. 
He is still in the prime of life, barely forty- 
eight years old, although he began his parlia- 
mentary career over twenty years ago. He is 
of middle-class parents and was graduated 
with honors from the Ecole Normal Supérieure. 
Immediately after graduation he was made 
professor of philosophy, and his studies led 
him into the field of Socialist thought. The 
surging life about him, and his natural sym- 
pathy with the masses, contributed to a grow- 
ing discontent with the quiet of the university, 
so remote from the field of action. In 1885 
Jaurés stood as candidate for Parliament, and 
was elected. He immediately became one of 
the leaders of the radical group, and although 
he did not announce himself as a Socialist, he 
was at that time entirely sympathetic. Upon 
his defeat in the elections of 1889 he returned 
to the university again as professor of phil- 
osophy. While there he prepared two studies 
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for his doctor’s degree, one of which was upon 
“Origins of German Socialism.” In 1893 he 
announced himself as a Socialist candidate, and 
was elected by an enormous majority. He, 
Millerand, Viviani and others then formed the 
independent Socialist party. 

“Jaurés is a man of extraordinary capacity 
for work. He has a powerful physique that 
knows no fatigue. It is doubtful if he has an 
equal as an orator, and his abilities as a 
debater are hardly less remarkable. It is 
intolerable to him to follow, and while he is 
modest and reasonable, his exceptional mental 
and physical power enables, indeed forces him, 
to occupy a leading part in parliamentary 
battles. The number of debates in which 
Jaurés is engaged is incredible, and alone they 
would occupy the entire time of most men. 
But he is also a student, and his researches 
into the history of the French revolution are 
said to be exhaustive, especially in their exam- 
ination of original documents, At the same 
time he is editor of a daily paper, L’ Humanité, 
and there is hardly an issue that does not con- 
tain a leading article by him. But even these 
various occupations do not seem to exhaust 
the energies of Jaurés, and few men in the 
Socialist movement carry on throughout the 
country a campaign of propaganda equal to 
his. During elections and in other times of 
excitement he seems able to preach to the 
whole of France the philosophy of Socialism. 
He conducts what we should call a whirlwind 
campaign in Parliament, in the journals, in 
drawing-rooms, in the streets, and among 
strikers. In the strike that broke out in 
Carmoux, he led the splendid campaign of the 
strikers, and moved the sympathies of all 
France by his vivid portrayal of their condi- 
tions,” 

The chapter dealing with the British Labor 
party is one of the most suggestive discussions 
in the work. In it he pictures the rise, the 
dissensions, the splits and the slow progress 
of the Socialists in Great Britain; also the 
origin of the famous Fabian Society, a society 
of intellectuals, holding that the workingmen 
are the most timid and conservative class in 
the Empire, and consequently in order to make 
any progress in radical] Socialistic thought, the 
master appeal should be made to the scholars 
and to the more liberal members of the aris- 
tocracy. The Fabians adopted unique tactics 
in waging their warfare and advancing their 
propaganda, Here are characteristic exam- 
ples of their methods: 
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“They were meeting in some of the most 
aristocratic rooms in London, ‘Our favorite 
sport,’ Bernard Shaw says, ‘was inviting poli- 
ticians and economists to lecture to us, and 
then falling upon them with all our erudition 
and debating skill, and making them wish they 
had never been born.’ A well-known member 
of Parliament, who was lured into their web 
on one of those occasions, afterward wrote a 
furious article, entitled ‘Butchered to Make a 
Fabian Holiday.’ 


“Instead of limiting their activity to Social- 
ist circles the members joined as many liberal 
and radical associations as possible. By con- 
stantly moving resolutions they did excellent 
work in education, and created a general im- 
pression of a widespread Socialist sentiment. 
Graham Wallas formed in London the Metro- 
politan Radical Federation, representing work- 
ingmen’s clubs, having a total membership of 
25,000, and under his direction they adopted a 
program which embodied nearly all the Fabian 
proposals. By persistently attending all polit- 
ical meetings and besieging with questions 
nearly every liberal candidate, they finally 
developed a group of progressives in the Lib- 
eral party who were willing to accept most of 
the immediate program of the Socialists.” 

The total membership of the trades unions 
and Socialist societies in Great Britain in 
1900-01 was 375,931. In 1907-08 the mem- 
bership had risen to 1,071,940. In England 
the Marxian Socialists have made a poor show- 
ing, tae British being favorable to the practical 
step-by-step method of advance rather than the 
straight Socialist struggle for the simultaneous 
success of the entire program. 

One of the most interesting chapters deals 
with “Socialism in Art and Literature,” and 
the ignorant Amegicans whose information is 
chiefly gleaned from reactionary American 
daily newspapers and who have learned to 
parrot in an unintelligent way the falsehoods 
and misrepresentations of the editors of the 
money-controlled dailies, may well blush for 
shame at the pitiful spectacle they have long 
made of themselves when denouncing Social- 
ism as the expression of ignorance and the idle 
demand of impractical visionaries. It is a 
great, positive, clearly-defined and preémi- 
nently practical system of politico-economics, 
based on justice and the ideal of human 
brotherhood, and it numbers among its out- 
spoken advocates many of the master minds in 
almost every civilized land. 

















Mr, Hunter has performed an important 
and much-needed work in giving a popular 
and fascinating panoramic view of one of the 
most momentous and significant politico- 
economic movements in the history of social 
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evolution. It is a work calculated to remove 
many false impressions while adding im- 
mensely to the information of the general 
reader. 
B. O. Frower, 


“THE MONEY-CHANGERS.”’* 


A Boox-Srupy. 


By B. O. 


PTON SINCLAIR is first of all an his 
torian or chronicler of society as it is; 
an analyst whose one master thought is to hold 
the mirror up before civilization in its varying 
phases in such a way that they who have eyes 
and ears cannot fail to behold as in a vivid 
panorama just what is going on at the present. 
That he possesses a strong and vivid imagina- 
tion, an imagination that is the hall-mark of 
genius, no one can doubt who has read Manas- 
sas or The Jungle; yet his forte is not in 
invention, but rather in the power of visual- 
ization which enables him to seize upon and 
portray scenes, events, plans and purposes as 
vividly as if he had not only actually witnessed 
them but had been a participant in them, 
When The Jungle appeared, critics and the 
general readers alike declared it to be a 
powerful piece of imaginative work, but with 
general unanimity it was declared to be a 
slander on the great beef companies whose 
master spirits had long posed as safe and sane 
and eminently respectable leaders in the busi- 
ness world. The author was roundly de- 
nounced because it was claimed that his work 
might be taken seriously by the people and 
thus do great harm because it misrepresented 
the beef magnates. Those who, like Mr. 
Sinclair, had personally investigated the beef 
trust’s infamous doings, as well as the army of 
its employés, knew The Jungle to be first of all 
history; knew that it was a closely-woven web 
of actual facts susceptible of proof. ‘True, it 
was a remarkable piece of imaginative work, 
because in it the author had so vividly por- 
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/ part one of Mr. Sinclair’s 


FLOWER. 


trayed in a concrete way the double infamy of 
one of the most immoral and conscienceless 
monopolies known to history; had shown its 
essential criminality as shadowed forth in its 
feeding the people with filthy, drugged and 
oftentimes diseased and tainted meat, and its 
inhumanity to its employés, in such a com- 
pelling way that it was vividly brought home 
to the consciousness of the millions. Mr. , 
Sinclair had constructed a novel by weaving 
together a vast array of demonstrable facts, 
as was clearly proved after President Roose- 
velt, who expected to utterly discredit the 
so-called “muck-raker,” sent his commission 
to investigate the facts, and that commission 
substantiated the awful truths presented in they 
book. 


—_ 


Il. 


In Mr. Sinclair’s latest novel, The Money- 
Changers, we have another sectional view of 
the modern social inferno produced by the 
feudalism of privileged wealth, which is ris- 
ing on the ruins of the Republic established by 
the fathers. The scenes have been shifted 
from the stock-yards of Chicago to the great 
metropolis, but here again we have histery, 
rather than fiction. All the great or import- 
ant facts of this book are, we are informed, 
either historically accurate or a reproduction of 
facts similar to those narrated in the book. 

As a novel, The Money-Changers is a better 


book than The Metropolis, but it is far inferior 


to either Manassas, Mr. Sinclair's first import- 
ant work of fiction, or to The J In 
reading The Metropolis, which is or should be 
picture of metro- 
politan social and business life, one feels that 
he is perusing a story prepared hastily, not in 
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regard to the facts treated but rather their 

method of presentation. It is too sketchy, 

too much the modern pen-picture of the news- 

paper reporter or journalist. It lacks the 

delicate touches and the detail that make a 

work take vital hold of the reader and live in\ 
his imagination. Manassas and The Jungle 

have in no small degree these elements that are 

necessary to a work that is to live as literature) 

The Metropolis is conspicuously weak in this 

particular, and to a less degree the same fact 

is apparent in The Money-Changers. Had 

the author spent a year more on these two 

works, he might have given the world a 

romance great as Zola’s Paris or Rome, a work 

that would have taken a permanent place in 

the literature of the New World. Few of our\ 
present-day novelists possess the powerful 

imaginative insight, the artistic or poetic 

power of visualization, in the degree enjoyed 
by Mr. Sinclair. Few novelists can take the 

material facts of present-day life and weave 

them into a story more convincing and true in 

fact, detail and spirit. Hence it is the more 
regrettable that with this splendid gift, the 

author should not take the necessary time, 

even though at great personal sacrifice, to 

make his novels great masterpieces which 

would live in literature and at the same time 

drive home the terrible facts with which he 

deals in such a way as to awaken a nation, as 
did the author in The Jungle, and as did 
Dickens and Charles Reade in their great 

works. 

In making this criticism, however, we do not 
wish to convey the idea that The Metropolis 
and The Money-Changers are books of no 
special interest or value. Both are highly 
interesting stories written in the bright, clear-, 
cut and entertaining style of the modern jour- 
nalist, and both give remarkably vivid sec- 
tional views of metropolitan life, especially 
that part which in so sinister a way is influ- 
encing the moral ideals of the people while 
parasite-like feeding on their sustenance 
through the protection or shelter of a recreant 
government and opinion-forming influences 
which it already largely controls. 


Ill. 


The Money-Changers is a novel that all 
persons interested in the nation’s weal, and 
especially those who are laboring under the 
one-time popular delusion that the lords of 
the money and the market, or the business 
world which operates in Wall street are safe, 
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sane, moral or respectable citizens, should 
read. For inthis volume we are taken into the 
inner chamber of the high financiers. We see 
the Morgans, the Ryans, the Rockefellers, the 
Harrimans, the Rogerses and their confed- 
erates plying their nefarious trade, plotting 
and plundering in secret after they have delib- 
erately deceived the public. In short, we 
behold the moral criminality of Wall street as 
one sees it who is one of the inner circle of the 
“malefactors of great wealth,” to use Mr. 
Roosevelt’s favorite term. 

This, however, is but one picture here pre- 
sented. Mr. Sinclair has displayed much 
artistic ability in the effective contrasts he 
introduces. Thus, from the splendid offices 
of the Wall-street magnates, he takes us to the 
great steel works operated by some of these 
same magnates, whose fabulous wealth is 
being squandered in all kinds of extravagances 
and oftentimes in revolting excesses and moral 
crimes. In the steel works we are brought 
face to face with the terrible conditions of the 
wage-slaves who make the steel, the pitiful 
state of the workers; and while here we sud- 
denly witness one of those frightfully tragic 
deaths so common among the workers, where 
a man is mangled and slain because the 
masters of the works are not willing to make 
the protection of life of greater concern than 
the garnering of a few more dollars into their 
already over-swollen treasure vaults, The 
death here described is a vivid picture of one 
of a score or more similar deaths the facts of 
which the author himself personally investi- 
gated some time since—deaths that were need- 
less and that at one fell stroke robbed wife and 
children of husband, parent and support. 
And the young man who witnesses it turns 
with sick heart from the scene to New York. 
Arriving in the metropolis, he finds the parties 
in whose service lie is engaged to be in New- 
port; hence he joins them, and here again we 
have a startling contrast. The portrayal of 
the toilers in the great mills, whose families are 
barely able to eke out a miserable existence 
and whose children are frequently compelled 
to help in the labor of sustaining the family, 
while the lives of the workers are sacrificed 
with little concern, is placed in juxtaposition 
to a vivid pen-picture of the ultra-rich bene- 
ficiaries whose wives and daughters are squan- 
dering the wealth that would make thousands 
of workers independent, self-respecting and 
full of hope, in a hollow round of frivolity that 
ends in ennui or something much worse. 




















Here true art is evinced in these contrasts, and 
the effect on the reader is thought-compelling. 
It drives home the great vital fact that the law 
of solidarity is immutable and relentless. 


While there is oppression and injustice at the’ 


bottom, the greatness of life, its richness, 
fragrance and fruitfulness in all that makes 
for true happiness, development and worth, 
are impossible at the top. In their places we 
find restlessness, unsatisfied longing, the devel- 
opment of the baser passions of jealousy, envy, 
hatred and ignoble desires. Then there is the 
hectic flush instead of the rose blush of moral 
sanity; the feverish excitement that ends in 
bitterness and weariness, instead of the 
exhiliration that follows noble service and 
worthy work. Here is money-worship as the 
master motive of life, and egoism at its 
apogee; an inferno at the summit, the result 
of the inferno at the base; society shallow and 
corrupt because it defies the law of life and 
growth as taught by the Great Nazarene. 
Nor is this all. The life of the great Wall- 
street gamblers, high financiers and masters 
of watered stock and monopolies that extort 
untold millions from the wealth-producing 
and consuming multitude, is a life “based on 
the crumbling rock of self-desire,” and thus 
it is not fortified against the master passions 
that pull men downward when they become 
the controlling factors of life. In a few 
instances animal passions are completely sub- 
ordinated to the mania for accumulating gold 
and the desire for the power it gives; but this 
form of moral insanity is usually companioned 
by the dominance of gross animal passions, 
appetites and desires. Very vivid and cir- 
cumstantial is the portrayal of the lust of the 
woman-hunter of the world of high finance. 
Perhaps the case of Dan Waterman, who 
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organized the steel trust, who is the master of 
Wall street's finances, and who passes the 
plate in the church on Lord’s Day--a man 
whose unearned millions have made him a 
master in state, in church and in societ ee 
sents the most striking example of unbridled 
lust. Especially is the author circumstantial 
in his description of the attempted rape on the 
palatial yacht owned by the magnate, of Lucy, 
one of the leading characters in the story, by 
this master of the feudalism of high finance 
and privileged wealth. But this incident is 
not an isolated example of the moral depravity 
in regard to women that goes hand in hand 
with the utter defiance of the fundamentals of 
justice, honor, integrity and old-time business 
virtue that characterizes the world of Wall- 
street finance. 

The Money-Changers gives a detailed story 
of the late panic. Its characters are living, 
struggling men and women. Its scenes are the 
scenes not of the imagination, but the por- 
trayal of incidents that have taken and 
are taking place in the world of New York 
parvenue aristocracy. It is more history than 
romance, Indeed, it is the blending in story 
form and in a remarkably ic narrative, 
of a chain of facts so that one ins a pano- 
ramic view of the money-changers, their work 
and some of the results of the same. It is, as 
we have observed, too sketchy and wanting in 
finish and detail which time and patient toil 
would have added; but even with its short- 
comings, The Money-Changers is one of the 
most convincing and absorbing novels of the 
season, and it is one of the most vivid and 
accurate pictures of the world of Wall-street 
financiers and corporation and trust magnates 
that has appeared. B. O. Frower. 

Boston, Massachusetts. 
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THE SHAME OF THE NATION. 





IN THE MIRROR OF THE PRESENT. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION AND WHAT IT SIGNIFIES. 


OCKEFELLER, Harriman and Roose- 
velt are happy. Carnegie, Morgan, 
Armour and Baer are delighted. The “male- 
factors of great wealth,” the Wall-street com- 
munism of gamblers and high financiers are 
rejoicing as are the reactionary forces that have 
for years been consolidating and uniting with 
the bosses and the corrupt privilege-seeking 
element to stay the tide of democratic advance 
in the great Republic. With ten dollars at 
their command to where the Democrats had 
one dollar; with every great public opinion- 
forming organ and influence that could be 
controlled by corporations or corrupt wealth 
working for the election of Mr. Taft or coldly 
supporting Mr. Bryan; with the rich male- 
factors pouring money into the Republican 
Congressional Committee’s coffers as well as 
the treasury of the National Committee; 
while Mr. Roosevelt was beating his tom-toms 
and striving to divert the attention of the over- 
credulous voters from the activity in favor of 
his candidate of the privilege-seeking cor- 
morants from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 
while Mr. Hearst in the rear was stabbing at 
the only candidate that could possibly be 
elected who boldly stood for the people’s rule 
against the rule of corrupt machines operated 
by privileged wealth, it is not surprising that 
Mr. Taft should have been elected, though it 
is regrettable that the majorities were so 
decisive. 

The defeat of Mr. Bryan will, we believe, 
hasten the great battle between the merciless 
and conscienceless oligarchy of privileged 
wealth and the people, but it will render the 
possibility of the people’s triumph in a peace- 
able manner far less probable than if the great 
Commoner had been elected. It was the 
realization of this fact and the conviction that 
the most important of all issues for immediate 
settlement was whether the people should rule 
or whether the oligarchy of privileged wealth 
operating through corrupt bosses and machines 
should centinue to be the master of the nation, 
that led us to so earnestly support Mr. Bryan. 
We do not for a moment despair of the future. 
We believe that we have entered a revolu- 


tionary epoch, a battle between the people and 
privilege, not unlike that inaugurated by the 
democratic era, and one that shall complement 
the great victory of political independence by 
giving to industry economic independence; 
but we believe that the hope for an evolution- 
ary or peaceful triumph is far less bright to-day 
than it would have been had Mr. Bryan been 
elected. For now the repressive and despotic 
measures already inaugurated during recent 
years will be pushed forward under every 
conceivable plausible guise and pretence. A 
systematic effort will be made to increase the 
army, to bulwark plutocracy at every turn, 
and to nullify as far as possible actual popular 
rule. This will be part of the terrible price 
that the American people will pay for allowing 
the plutocracy and the reactionists to win the 
great battle that has just been fought in the 
Republic. 

The victory of plutocracy marks a crucial 
period in the history of the Republic—a 
period not unlike that witnessed on the night 
when Charles Sumner made his memorable 
speech—the night of the passage of the 
Kansas-Nebraska act. From now on it will 
be a battle to the finish between fundamental 
democracy and class-rule masquerading under 
a thin guise of republican form but operated 
by a ruling class in the service of privileged 
wealth. 

Never has it been so important as at the 
present hour for all the friends of economic 
justice, of fundamental democracy and free 
institutions or the ideals of the Declaration of 
Independence, to unite on a common ground 
and wage unceasing warfare against reaction, 
despotism and class-rule. 

The opposition is strong. Its majority is 
large. This, however, is going to prove an 
element of weakness, and the imperative duty 
devolving on the friends of just and free govern- 
ment at this crisis is to unite, manifesting 
breadth of spirit and tolerance toward all 
within their own lines, while concentrating 
their every effort against the enemies of dem- 
ocracy, the upholders of class-rule and reaction. 

We repeat, we do not despair of the future, 
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but it will require much more persistent, deter- 
mined and wise action on the part of those who 
appreciate the priceless worth of free institu- 
tions and yet who fully appreciate the import- 
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ance of securing and maintaining free and just 
conditions through the evolutionary or civil- 
ized method rather than through the arbitra- 
ment of force. 


THE STANDARD OIL COMPANY AND THE CONSCIENCE OF THE 
NATION. 


How Organized Greed Has Paralyzed the 
Voice of the Church While Corrupting 
Government. 


N SEVERAL occasions we have pointed 
out the fact that one of the most deadly 
effects of the giant trusts whose throne is in the 
metropolis and which are governing the nation 
while robbing the people, is the deadening of 
the religious: conscience of the nation. We 
have pointed out how Mr. Rockefeller, by his 
shrewdness in giving to the Chicago Univer- 
sity, Brown University and other Baptist 
schools and organizations large sums of money, 
had succeeded in silencing to a very great 
extent the voice of a church which next to the 
Methodist was long the most fearless and alert 
in combatting corrupt and evil conditions that 
from time to time sought to fasten themselves 
on the social and political organisms. 

Mr. Rockefeller’s success, however, was by 
no means confined to the Baptists. Perhaps 
the gratifying results that attended his gifts to 
his own denomination led him to broaden his 
labors which, while ostensibly philanthropic, 
he was shrewd enough to understand were the 
most efficient possible remedies for silencing 
the voice that might otherwise render impos- 
sible a régime of moral iniquity which threat- 
ened the integrity of free institutions while 
levying a princely tribute on the wealth- 
creators of the land. Certain it is that 
Wellesley Methodist College was smiled upon 
by the great oil magnate, and the American 
Board of Foreign Missions, a Congregational 
institution, received a princely contribution. 
The Congregationalists were a comparatively 
small body but, like the Unitarians, they were 
intellectually very strong and their organiza- 
tion had been marked by aggressive moral 
courage. It is true that an element in the 
church that represented the aggressive moral 
and religious sentiment of the organization 
made a brave fight against accepting the bribe, 
but they were overpowered by the material- 
istic hordes that worship Mammon and appear 


to largely dominate in the government of 
church and college. 

Then there came to light the fact that the 
Disciples of Christ, another religious body very 
strong in the Middle West and very aggressive 
in battling against unjust conditions, had been 
bribed by a modest contribution to their mis- 
sionary board. Here again a battle was 
fought by the conscience element, but here 
again the forces of moral death won. 

But Mr. Rockefeller was not alone in his 
systematic attempt to bribe the churches and 
religious colleges of the land. Other master 
spirits in the active control of the Standard Oil 
Company were scarcely less industrious. Mr. 
Archbold, of most unsavory fame, and H. H. 
Rogers were conspicuously active. ‘Theformer 
made the great Methodist institution, the 
Syrecuse University, a special point of attack. 
Here in Chancellor Day he found a man after 
his own heart, the Chancellor quickly becom- 
ing one of the most subservient special 
pleaders for the great trusts to be found in the 
land. ‘ 

It is not, however, necessary to go into 
details of this systematic raid on church and 
college made by men who knew full well that 
if they could make the religious organizations 
heavily obligated to them through the accept- 
ance of tainted gold, they would effectively 
silence the religious press and the pulpit. No 
men in the United States are more acute 
judges of human character than are the men 
who by shrewd, devious and often lawless and 
criminal methods have built up the most 
powerful mercantile organization known to 
modern times. 

One of the chief concerns of Mr. Rocke- 
feller and his able lieutenants has for years 
been a study of the mastery of men; how to 
bring others under their power; how to make 
formidable enemies either willing advocates or 
powerless to effect harm. And they knew 
that if they gave a fraction of the wealth they 
had robbed the people of, for the silencing of 
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church and school, the money would be well 
invested. Indeed, it would be a better invest- 
ment than any other that could be made, 
unless it be that used to paralyze the strong 
arm of justice in city, state and nation, by 
gaining indirectly the control of the govern- 
ment and placing their henchmen in seats of 
power. It is true that in the case of the 
churches and schools the guilty recipients of 
the ill-gotten spoils denied that the receiving 
of the plunder would in any way influence the 
action of the pulpit, the press or the great 
educators. They strove to make the public 
believe that after taking tens or hundreds of 
thousands, or even millions of dollars as gifts 
from Messrs. Rockefeller, Archbold, Rogers, 
etc., they would be just as ready to expose the 
corrupt practices of the great engines of extor- 
tion that Mr. Rockefeller and his associates 
had built up on the ruins of men’s patient 
industry by secret rebates and other lawless 
and corrupt practices, as if they had received 
no benefits from the master spirits of the trust. 
The absurdity of this position was, however, 
apparent to all thinking men, and the master 
spirits of the Standard Oil Company were 
never for a moment deceived by the claim. 
Moreover, it was significant that hand in hand 
with this claim went various apologies for the 
chief of the great law-defying corporation and 
his lieutenants; while not a few clergymen and 
others whose schools and churches had been 
benefited by the Standard Oil’s tainted gold, 
became outspoken champions of the robber 
trust. Such, for example, was Chancellor 
Day. 

It remained, however, for the past campaign 
to illustrate in an appalling manner the moral 
degradation to which the pulpit and religious 
press had fallen by reason of the systematic 
bribery practiced during recent years by the 
chiefs of the Standard Oil Company and other 
great corporations which constitute the feudal- 
ism of privileged wealth. The publication of 
the Standard Oil correspondence, implicating 
United States Senators, Congressmen, judges 
and governors, in such a way as to show them 
as henchmen of the trust, working to further 
the interests of the great monopoly and to 
secure the elevation to positions of power and 
vantage of the handy-men of the interests, has 
been the culminating evidential proof of a 
case conclusive in almost every charge, that 
has long since been made out and presented 
before the bar of public opinion. 

And how have the pulpit, the religious press 
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and the representatives of the great educa- 
tional institutions that have been enriched by 
monopoly plunder or that hope for such en- 
richment, acted in the presence of the appall- 
ing revelations of systematic practice of gov- 
ernmental debauchery by an organization 
representing insatiable greed or gold lust? 
Has the pulpit thundered against the unmasked 
criminal who has struck a deadly blow at the 
vitals of free and just government? Has the 
religious press raised its voice in ringing words 
calculated to awaken and electrify a drugged 
and sleeping moral consciousness, as did of 
old the prophets in the presence of iniquity in 
high places? Have the great educators 
sounded the note of warning and striven to 
arouse the conscience of the army of young 
men within and without the university halls 
who will be the custodians of the national life 
and ideals of to-morrow? No. /So few have 
been the voices raised from the sentry-boxes of 
morality and ethical advance that it is almost 
as though silence reigned all along the moral 
watch-towers of the nation. This silence has 
been a most eloquent testimony to the wisdom 
of the trust managers in their course of sys- 
tematic bribery. We believe that nothing in 
the history of our Republic has been so debas- 
ing to the moral idealism of the people as the 
acceptance of the bribes of tainted gold by the 
church and the religious institutions and 
organizations. 


A Great Secular Journal on the Debase- 
ment of Government by the Stan- 
dard Oil. 


Happily for the cause of morality, some of 
the great secular dailies are not yet muzzled. 
The Springfield Republican, the ablest, most 
carefully edited and on the whole the best 
daily paper in America, admirably commented 
on one of the latest revelations of Standard Oil 
governmental corruption in an extended edi- 
torial published on October 26th. So timely 
and worthy of preservation is this protest in 
the interest of morality that we quote it in full: 

“William R. Hearst read some more Stan- 
dard Oil letters at political meetings in New 
York Saturday night. One was from John 
D. Archbold to Governor William A. Stone of 
Pennsylvania, dated December 5, 1902, asking 
for the appointment to the Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court of Judge Morrison of McKeen. 
Mr. Archbold said: 

“Judge Morrison’s character for ability 
and integrity needs no word at my hands, but 
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aside from these great considerations, his 
familiarity with all that pertains to the great 
industries of oil and gas in the important rela- 
tion they bear to the interests of the western 
part of the state, make him especially desir- 
able as a member of the court from that 
section.’ 

“The appointment was made and Judge 
Morrison is now on the Pennsylvania bench, 
having among his qualifications for the place 
‘familiarity with all that pertains to the great 
industries of oil and gas.’ 

“Earlier than this it appears that Governor 
Stone filled another vacancy on the Pennsyl- 
vania supreme bench at Mr. Archbold’s sug- 
gestion—Judge John Henderson of Meadville 
being appointed to succeed Judge Green. 
Mr. Archbold, under date of September 5, 
1900, wrote Governor Stone that such an 
appointment would give him ‘intense personal 
satisfaction.’ 

“Then follows a batch of letters touching 
John P. Elkin, then attorney-general of Penn- 
sylvania, now a judge of the Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court. The first (from Archbold to 
Elkin) incloses a letter of introduction from 
William Rockefeller to H. McKay Twombly. 
It is dated September 28, 1899. Another, 
under date of March 15, 1900, incloses a cer- 


tificate of deposit to the favor of Elkin for 
$5,000, ‘in fulfilment of our understanding.’ 
Another, under date of February 5, 1900, 
incloses a certificate of deposit for $10,000 to 
Elkin’s favor, ‘in accordance with the request 


in your telegram of to-day.’ What the rela- 
tions between the Pennsylvania attorney- 
general and Archbold or the Standard Oil 
Company were may possibly be inferred from 
the following letter from the latter to the 
former under date of May 9, 1901: 

“**T inclose copy of a measure pending, I am 
not sure whether in the House or Senate. 
Being an act to amend an existing statute, as 
stated. For reasons which seem to us potent, 
we would greatly like to have this proposed 
amendment killed. Won’t you kindly tell me 
about it and advise me what you think the 
chances are ?’ 

“These are sickening disclosures, and in 
line with what have before come out affecting 
other public officials. "The Standard Oil mon- 
opoly is here revealed as in practical control of 
the government of Pennsylvania, naming the 
judges to be appointed and the bills to be 
enacted or killed, and having apparently in its 
employ the chief law officer of the state. 
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Other letters in this published Archbold corre- 
spondence have shown the company as reach- 
ing out with the ‘broad and greasy hand of 
boodle’ to control newspapers, the law-making 
bodies of states and the nation, the judiciary 
and the executive authority—a mighty engine 
for governmental corruption to the end of 
placing the people of the United States under 
still greater tribute than that which was being 
exacted to make John D. Rockefeller 300 
and 400 times a millionaire and his asso- 
ciates proportionately rich beyond the dreams 
of avarice, and powerful beyond the fancies of 
the most vaulting ambition. Is it possible that 
such work as this shall escape a day of reckon- 
ing at the hands of an outraged and plundered 


nation ?” 


How the Standard Oil Trust Has De- 
bauched the Press. 


Side by side with the seduction of the 
church and the college, and the prostitution of 
the government by the Standard Oil, has gone 
the systematic debauchery of the press. A 
number of the Archbold letters which Mr. 
Hearst recently gave to the public clearly prove 
this fact, even had proof been wanting, and in 
this connection it should be observed that 
while the Standard Oil Company is the most 
masterful and perfectly organized and the most 
wealthy and powerful of all the predatory 
bands that make up the feudalism of privi- 
leged wealth that is destroying our Republic, 
it is not alone inits infamy. Its practices have 
been extensively and systematically copied by 
other corporations. Though it occupies an 
evil eminence and is the most sinister of the 
enemies of the people and of just and free gov- 
ernment, it is by no means alone in its efforts 
to drug the nation while seizing all avenues of 
power or popular redress. But because it is 
a pioneer and the chief offender, and because 
the accumulated evidence against it is of so 
conclusive a character, it naturally receives 
more attention than its imitators. In speak- 
ing of the exposures of the corruption of the 
press by this great trust, the Springfield 
Republican of November 2d said editorially: 

“More stolen Standard Oil letters were read 
at a public meeting by William R. Hearst 
Saturday night. The batch read a week ago 
exposed the efforts made by the oil concern to 
name the judges and control the courts of 
Pennsylvania. Those now read expose an 
apparently widespread effort to control the 
public press of the country in the interests of 
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this"great™ predatory organization of wealth. 
As much as this was indicated in the Foraker 
letters where it appeared that the oil concern 
was willing to lend a large sum of money to a 
would-be buyer of a leading Ohio journal. It 
is quite as strikingly shown in these later 
Archbold letters, one of which incloses a $3,000 
certificate of deposit to the editor of the Manu- 
jacturers’ Record of Baltimore, ‘covering a 
years’ subscription,’ although the advertised 
price of the paper is only four dollars a year. 
Still another-records a willingness of the Stan- 
dard Oil Company, through Archbold, ‘to 
continue the subscription of $5,000’ to the 
Southern Farm magazine ‘for another year,’ 
with an expression of confidence that ‘the 
influence of your publications throughout the 
South is of the most helpful character.’ Help- 
ful of what, do you suppose ? 

“It remained for the Standard’s congres- 
sional spy, the contemptible Sibley of Penn- 
sylvania, to suggest a readier, cheaper and 
more sweeping scheme of newspaper corrup- 
tion than that of handing around single $3,000 
and $5,000 yearly subscriptions to individual 
newspapers and trade journals. He wrote 
from Washington on March 7, 1905: 


“** An efficient literary bureau is needed, not 
for a day or a crisis, but a permanent and 
healthy control of the Associated Press and 
kindred avenues. It will cost money but will 
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be the cheapest in the end, and can be made 
self-supporting.’ 

“*Healthy control’ is particularly good. 
But how about ‘self-supporting’? Was it the 
Sibley plan to bring the Associated Press 
around finally into paying the Standard Oil 
Company for the ‘news’ it was to supply for 
the misinformation of the people of the United 
States ? 

“Bribery of newspapers, control of the judi- 
ciary, corruption of the law-making power, 
and debauchery of the administration of the 
law, apparently wherever they could be effected, 
all this has been brought to the doors of 26 
Broadway by documentary evidence of the oil 
trust’s own manufacture, which is rendered 
none the less damning by the fact that the 
medium of revelation was a poor, miserable 
sneak thief. What a disclosure of capitalistic 
conspiracy to pervert government itself and 
blind the eyes of the people through the organs 
of public opinion for the plundering of a nation 
by a dozen individuals! Have these individ- 
uals meantime so far morally perverted them- 
selves that they cannot see the wickedness of 
these doings? What says John D. Rocke- 
feller? And if he has nothing to say, what say 
the political and moral scientists of Yale and 
Chicago universities and other institutions of 
learning under the endowment of these tainted 
millions ?” 


JUDGE LINDSEY’S TRIUMPH OVER THE BOSSES AND CORRUP- 
TIONISTS OF BOTH PARTIES. 


HE MAGNIFICENT victory of Judge 

Ben B. Lindsey in Denver on the third 
of November is one of the most gratifying 
triumphs for good government that has been 
won in recent years, and it is pregnant with a 
significant lesson which patriotic men and 
women should take to heart. 
§. Judge Lindsey held resolutely to his oath of 
office and refused to make peace with the cor- 
ruptionists of either party. His record as 
judge of the juvenile court stands in proud 
eminence among the practical advance move- 
ments of modern, wise and philanthropic 
statesmanship, while as judge of another 
court he refused to discriminate in favor of 
wrong-doers because the latter happened to 
have powerful political and wealthy business 
backers. Accordingly, the political bosses 


and the corruptionists who in recent years have 
made the name of Denver and of Colorado a 
by-word and a reproach, decreed his political 
death. Both the Republican and Democratic 
parties refused to renominate him, and each 
selected a candidate for the office he had so 
nobly filled. The Judge’s friends, who, it is 
needless to say, were the friends of decent 
government and human progress, induced him 
to run independently. He fought a gallant 
battle, meeting the bitter opposition of the 
corrupt machines of both the old parties. 
United States Senator Patterson, be it said to 
his great credit, threw the influence of his two 
great papers, the Rocky Mountain Daily News 
and the Denver Times, in favor of Judge 
Lindsey, who was triumphantly elected by a 
plurality of thirteen thousand votes, the most 
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notable victory of the kind in the history of the 
state. 

Here is a fact of great importance for earnest, 
patriotic men and women to consider. No 
great reformer or reform program can hope 
to be carried to victory if nominally supported 
by political bosses and corrupt party machines. 
This has been the fatal weakness of the Demo- 
cratic party under the leadership of Mr. 
Bryan. The political bosses and the manipu- 
lators of party machines knew that Mr. Bryan 
could not be seduced. Hence they heartily 
desired his defeat and wrought to that end, 
while nominally supporting him. On the 
other hand, hundreds of thousands of earnest 
men who would have gladly supported him 
if the Democratic party had not been carrying 
the dead weight of Tammany and other cor- 
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rupt political machines and bosses, together 
with a large plutocratic or reactionary element, 
failed to enter the ranks and work for his vic- 
tory because they were not willing to battle 
side by side with the Murphys, the Taggarts, 
the Sullivans, the Speers, the Baileys, the 
Ryans, the Belmonts and the Parkers. On 
the other hand, no party can succeed which is 
the creature or which is supposed to be the 
creature of one man who the many believe 
places personal desires before the highest weal 
of the nation. This was the fatal weakness 
of Mr. Hearst’s party. It had a splendid pro- 
gram, but it was completely dominated by one 
man and it manifested a degree of intolerance 
of free speech at its convention that was as 
entirely repugnant to the American ideal as it 
is inimical] to the spirit of democracy. 


THE TRIUMPHAL MARCH OF COOPERATION IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


E ARE in receipt of the report of the 
Fortieth Annual Congress of the 
Codperative Union of Great Britain, which 
eloquently reminds us that another milestone 
has been reached and another magnificent 
story added to the stately edifice that the 
codperators of Great Britain are erecting—an 
edifice that is already an economic beacon for 
the slowly awakening world. 

While to the philosophic student: of human 
progress, the question of profits in dollars and 
cents is insignificant in comparison with some 
other things, it is important, and as a forcible 
illustration to arrest the attention of a world 
engrossed in money-getting it is possibly more 
effective than the achievements that make for 
moral and mental development and the true 
happiness of the people. Therefore it is 
interesting to note the fact that during the past 
year the number of British codperators has 
been increased by the addition of 101,331: 
members, making the total membership at 
present 2,434,085. 

The business showed the phenomenal in- 
crease for the past business year of £7,783,942, 
or about $38,919,710; while the profits were 
£12,003,341, or over sixty million dollars. 
The increase over last year was £1,028,346, or 
about $5,141,730. 

In his inaugural address, Councillor T. W. 
Allen, president of the congress, laid great 
stress on the larger aspects of the movement 


represented by the Codperative Union of 
Great Britain, thus emphasizing the important 
point to which Mr. Grey gave his most serious 
attention in his address of last year. 

The ideal of the codperators is the practical 
realization of the dream of human brotherhood 
based on freedom and justice; and the fact 
that the codperators are securing to their mem- 
bers the profits that heretofore have gone into 
the pockets of the exploiters is something that 
appeals to the common sense and wisdom of all 
workers who dare and care to think for them- 
selves. In speaking of the financial showing 
of the past year Mr. Allen observed: 

“The figures tabulated for this congress 
show an unparalleled,record in all sections. 
In our business department we have reached 
an annual total of £105,717,699. This gigan- 
tic business is done on sound democratic prin- 
ciples. Every unit is interested in its success 
and has a voice in its management. We have 
now 2,434,085 members, mostly bread-winners 
and heads of families. Making every allow- 
ance we estimate that 8,500,000 persons, or 
one-fifth of the British population, is being fed 
and clothed mainly through the medium of 
our 1,566 registered codperative societies and 
their numerous branches. Our share capital 
—largely the accumulation of bonus on pur- 
chases—has reached £32,055,229 and our loan 
capital totals £9,870,198. For security in the 
day of depression we have reserve funds 
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amounting to £3,858,346, and to crown all we 
are distributing profits to our members at the 
rate of £12,003,341 per year.” 

Something of the economic ideals of this 
large army of intelligent English workers may 
be gained from Mr. Allen’s observations in the 
following lines: 

“The problem of the workless and bread- 
less presses and must be solved. We dare not 
leave it unsettled. To do so would betray 
national insanity. The fiercest cry of our 
people is not for food, but for work with which 
to win it, and who dares be deaf to a cry like 
that? None will dispute that unemployment 
is a permanent factor in the life of every com- 
munity whose industrial system is based on 
competition. Such a system, which enfeebles 
our energy and bemeans our nature, heaps up 
unlimited wealth on the one hand and unem- 
ployment on the other, makes civilization a 
mockery to many. It is not merely that some 
are unduly rich and others poor, but that the 
gulf grows ever wider. Between feudal baron 
and serf there was some social tie, but between 
the employés and many a limited liability com- 
pany, whose shareholders are only concerned 
with profits, there is less reciprocality than 
between master and slave. 


“As codperators, we proclaim our belief that 
the ‘right to work’ is a primary and natural 
right of man. ‘To the politicians in power we 
say that, while we agree every trade produces 
not only its own employment but its own 
unemployment, and that any measure dealing 
with the question shall recognize that those 
who profit by unemployment shall pay for the 
evils which it entails, we also say it is the imme- 
diate duty of the state to see that men are not 
kept, for any cause, without the work which 
provides them with the means of living. And 
to politicians out of power, whose remedy for 
social woe is tariff reform, we say, ‘We do not 
believe you.’ As codperators, we have ever 
stood for commercial freedom. It is a liberty 
which, having struggled for and obtained, we 
mean to keep. We stand for the right of the 
people to enjoy the blessings of Free Trade 
already won and to have all other barriers 
burnt away that hinder free access to the 
means of subsistence that honest industry 
offers. No body of men is better able to 
understand what controlled markets and con- 
trolled supplies in the hands of irresponsibles 
would mean to this country. A movement 
that has paid £5,000,000 in ‘Sugar Tax’ can 
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say there are some things they can understand, 
having hammered them out on the anvil of 
experience. There must be no chance given 
for gambling in the food supplies of our people, 
and to advocate Tariff Reform as a remedy for 
unemployment is dishonest. Protectionists 
do not want work for all. Work for all would 
ruin their profits. Tariff Reform would profit 
the few but for the many it would be a calam- 
ity. If the ‘fiscal fright’ is to come we shall 
be on the side of the many, believing that a 
Free Trade policy is a great constructive pro- 
gram for the development of industry in the 
interests of the multitude which works and the 
multitude which buys.” 

In touching upon the educational and social 
ideals, Mr. Allen observes: 

“When a good wage and employment are 
secured, then the real task of all social reform ~ 
will begin. Only when man has a sufficiency 
of daily bread will he realize that man does not 
live by bread alone. The store and the work- 
shop are but a meanstoanend. The real end 
of material gain is to prepare a way to develop 
the love for better things, both material and 
moral. Our business is to get men not in 
poverty to want—earnestly desire—the higher 
comforts, the refinements, the mental pleasures 
of life. This movement cares for our condi- 
tion; it cares also for our life. It saves us 
money and gives it protection; it also seeks to 
give us knowledge. Our ideals are themselves 
the most valuable of all our assets, and it is 
only by a fond cherishing of these that we shall 
keep our place in the vanguard of the world. 
It is no useless expenditure to build up the best 
ideal—not merely the ideal of a slight improve- 
ment in present conditions, but the ultimate 
ideal of all—the perfecting of manhood. On 
this account we rejoice in the revival of educa- 
tional work now manifest. We are rediscov- 
ering that codperation is a ship and all that 
board her must belong to the crew. She is no 
ship for passengers, although some have come 
on deck and labeled our principles as so much 
luggage ‘not wanted on the voyage.’ Our 
first educational work is with these. We must 
make them acquainted with the true character 
of codperation and the work it seeks to accom- 
plish. A movement that opens its doors to all 
comers will neglect at its peril the claims of its 
members to education. Membership no more 
makes a codperator than sitting in a library 
makes a scholar. There must be training. 
The fact that last year we spent £93,435 on 
lectures, libraries, scholarships, reading-rooms, 
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festivals, publications, etc., is all to the good 
and money well spent; but there is room and a 
demand for enlargement. 


“In spite of health and housing acts, slum- 
dom reigns. From the beginning codperators 
have recognized that without healthy homes we 
cannot have a healthy people, and that the 
fulness of the hospital ward would not exist 
but for the garret. It is all to our credit that 
we have spent £10,000,000 in housing 50,000 
of our members, and our work proceeds. 
The English Wholesale has set aside £250,000 
for immediate use, and distributive societies 
are active all over the country. The Coépera- 
tive Permanent Building Society—one of the 
special organizations of the movement and 
a thoroughly democratic institution—is doing 
excellent work housing the people, and is 
worthy the support of all societies with 
capital to invest. So also is the Ten- 
ants’ Co-partnership movement, which is 
taking a firm hold of the public, as well 
as the codperative mine, to an astonishing 
degree, and bids fair to be one of the most 
effective instruments for dealing with the most 
perplexing question of our time. . . . The 
success of ‘First Garden City,’ at Letchworth, 
has opened up a new vista for the codperator 
and the nation. Such movements are bring- 
ing back that love of home and fatherland 
which is fast disappearing, and the way has 
been opened for forming an entirely codpera- 
tive garden city and codperative garden 
suburbs. We learn with unmixed pleasure 
that the C. W. S. directors are favorable to 
removing their factories into the country, and 
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other productive societies may be like minded. 
At least, the matter has been brought within 
the realm of discussion, even if the initial 
difficulty has not been overcome. In Mr. 
Rogers’ phrase, ‘A movement which in itself 
is a step toward economic order, with its vast 
resources, its unique and closely-knit organ- 
ization, its centralized experience and accumu- 
lated knowledge of industrial possibilities, 
could plan and carry out the creation of a co- 
operative city and community’ with a success 
that would be at once an example and a model. 

“Since civilization began, wealth has been 
sought in two main directions. There is the 
wealth that can be made possible for all who 
are industrious, moral and economical, which 
comes from fruitful fields cultivated in peace, 
from flocks and herds and orchards, and from 
legitimate commerce; and there is the wealth 
from unjust sources connected with cruelty, 
selfishness and crime, the wealth which is 
unblessed and breeds oppression of the poor— 
the garnering of conquered cities, the spoils of 
vanquished nations. The latter source has 
had its day, and every lover of humanity will 
rejoice that our swords are being turned into 
spades and plowshares for the purpose of 
tilling the soil.” 

This message voices the spirit of twentieth- 
century civilization. It is something that 
should be carefully considered by every 
earnest-minded American. 

At the English congress was a greater num- 
ber of delegates from Continental Europe than 
at any previous congress. Indeed, the cause 
of codperation is making splendid progress in 
many lands of Continental Europe. 


COOPERATION IN EUROPE. 


N A VERY thoughtful paper delivered by 
the distinguished Swiss economist and 
codperative leader, Dr. Hans Muller, before 
the Fortieth Annual Congress of the Codpera- 
tive Union of Great Britain, the rapid and 
healthy growth of codperation on the continent 
of Europe was forcibly dwelt upon. 

Dr. Muller showed that in Denmark in 1896 
there were but 310 distributive codperative 
societies, but this number had risen in 1906 
to more than 1,200 such societies. 

In Sweden, from 1897 to 1906 not less than 
3,162 codperative societies of different kinds 


were registered; while during the past seven 
years more than 1,016 codperative societies 
have been formed in Finland. 

In Roumania there are to-day more than 
2,000 credit associations among the peasants 
who ten years ago were almost unacquainted 
with coéperative institutions. 

In Hungary there were probably not more 
than 20 stores in 1898, but to-day there are 
more than 800 societies in the codperative 
federation and 1,653 credit associations. 

In Switzerland from 1900 to 1907, 2,138 
couperative societies have been founded. 
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In Holland more than a thousand new 
codperative societies have been formed since 
1897, 

In Germany, at the end of 1906, there were 
25,714 codperative societies of different kinds. 

Dr. Muller, after making some observations 
in regard to the remarkable growth in recent 
years of the codperative movement in Europe, 
adds: 

“But not only the number of societies is 
increasing, there is also a strong tendency 
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manifested towards federation. In nearly 
every country several important unions are to 
be found, which very often are federated 
again. The most remarkable formation in 
this respect is certainly the German Federa- 
tion of Agricultural Coéperative Societies, 
having its headquarters in Darmstadt, and 
consisting of 41 unions, containing 17,500 
societies, uniting nearly one and one-half 
millions of agriculturists, among whom are 
small peasants and great landlords.” 


THE DEAD HAND OF PHARISAIC CONVENTIONALISM AND THE 
NEW MORAL DEMAND OF TWENTIETH-CENTURY 
CIVILIZATION. 


INCE before the Great Nazarene trod the 
plains of Galilee and shocked and scan- 
dalized the Pharisaic conventionalists in the 
church and society of his day by turning the 
search-light on the hypocritical accusers and 
refusing to condemn the woman, to the present 
hour, church and society have been sweeping 
and merciless in their condemnation of the 
woman who for any cause barters her honor, 
while the same church and society smiles upon 
the man who shares the woman’s body and 
shame, if he is discreet, if he ostensibly con- 
forms to moral standards and is liberal in his 
support of the church. 

Here are some facts to be considered—facts 
that the awakened twentieth-century con- 
science will demand with ever-increasing 
insistence shall be considered. There are in 
this nation hundreds and perhaps thousands 
of lives every year needlessly sacrificed in 
mines, mills, factories and on railways, for the 
want of proper protection or arrangements to 
guard against fatal accidents, which are not 
provided simply because it would lessen divi- 
dends on watered stock. Again, every year 
the factories, mills and mines are sapping the 
physical and moral vitality of thousands of 
children and preparing them for a maturity 
in which both body and moral fiber will be too 
weak to resist any great pressure from without. 
Yet the church as a whole and society remain 
indifferent to the slaughter of lives of those who 
are the prop and support of wives and children, 
and thus the protectors of mothers and daugh- 
ters, and to a great extent they are indifferent 
to the crime of child-slavery. 

Nor is this all. Mr. Sinclair in his latest 


novel, The Money-Changers, draws some vivid 
pictures of Wall-street magnates who are moral 
lepers; whose unclean record is well known. 
He shows how one of the most notorious of 
these men passed the plate of a Sunday and 
was a pillar of the church. Some time since a 
friend of ours, a brilliant journalist of New 
York city, was talking of the case of one of the 
great trust magnates. He said, “He is build- 
ing a magnificent church and I think has con- 
tributed liberally to some of the religious 
schools of his denomination. Now he has 
gone to Europe. He had three mistresses in 
New York and was living such a rapid life that 
the doctor persuaded the wife to get him away 
in order to save his life.” 

Yet to-day as of old the attitude of the 
church is well summed up in the cry of “Stone 
the woman and let the man go free.” To-day 
we find the same indifference as of old on the 
part of smug conventionalism in church and 
society to the fundamentally immoral and 
unjust economic conditions which are the 
most fruitful cause of uninvited poverty and of 
unchastity in woman. We express horror at 
the essential tragedy of a woman’s fall from 
the position of moral integrity, while we are 
supremely indifferent to the causes that drive 
her, after a fearful soul battle, to take the step, 
and which also weaken her physical and moral 
fiber in a slavery virtually impossible under a 
just social order. 

Happily, though the church to a great 
extent and conventional society as a whole, 
refuse to be great enough to be aggressive in 
the war against fundamental injustice, immor- 
ality and vice-breeding conditions, a mighty 
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awakening is going on throughout the rank and 
file of the people, and in this new moral renais- 
sance hundreds of clergymen have already 
enlisted. A moral awakening is upon us that 
will strike at the root causes of uninvited 
poverty and vice. The great thing most 
needed to-day is the awakening of the con- 
science of the people to the fundamental causes 
that are making for moral degradation, pov- 
erty and misery, and to do this it will often be 
necessary to scandalize the conventional 
Pharisees, even as did the Great Nazarene of 
old. 

In this issue the Rev. Roland D. Sawyer, 
a well-known Congregational clergyman of 
Massachusetts, contributes a stern and tragic 
paper entitled “The Widow’s Christmas,” that 
is well calculated to make easy-going men and 
women stop and think. 
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The new conscience that is awakening in 
the hearts of millions of the most earnest and 
high-minded men and women of Christendom 
does not in the least undervalue the priceless 
jewel of purity. Rather it realizes, as does not 
the conventional religious world, that tolerates 
among its pillars moral lepers and the bene- 
ficiaries of injustice and morally criminal 
economic conditions which foster needless 
slaughter of the workers, that grind down the 
wages of women and that put little children 
in factories and mills, that true morality and 
full-orbed development of man, woman and 
child can only obtain under economic condi- 
tions that are fundamentally just—conditions 
that make the Golden Rule of Christ the 
master rule of life, even as the rule of gold is 
to-day the dominating rule in the commercial 
world. 


MEMORIAL SERVICES IN MEMORY OF PROFESSOR PARSONS IN 
THE NATION’S CAPITAL. 


N SUNDAY, October twenty-fifth, a 
notable memorial service was held in 
the People’s Church in the city of Washington, 
to express love, and appreciation for the noble 
life-work of Professor Parsons. The leading 
speakers were the Rev. Alexander Kent, pastor 
of the church, Professor Thomas Elmer Will, 
A.M., formerly president of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, and the Hon. George H. 
Shibley, president of the National Federation 
for People’s Rule. The Rev. Alexander Kent 
in the course of his remarks paid this just 
tribute to our great leader’s memory: 

“There are few men who will be more 
missed by those interested in social problems 
than Professor Parsons, few whose places will 
be harder to fill. There were few men whose 
ability was so completely devoted to the 
common good. The things that most inter- 
ested him were the things that most concern or 
affect the common welfare. The problem of 
human betterment was always uppermost in 
his thought. He was continually ‘at work 
tracing the evils from which men suffer to their 
source, and showing how they might be avoided 
or at least greatly lessened. He was a con- 
stant opponent of that individualism which 
pits men against each other in the struggle for 
existence, and an earnest advocate of that 
individuality that fits men for useful member- 


ship in the social body, and so draws them 
together in mutual fellowship and service. 
Professor Parsons realized that the problem 
of civilization is the problem of living together 
in mutual helpfulness, in friendly and har- 
monious relations. For the steady trend of 
population is to the cities; and this not only 
because people are gregarious and crave the 
social life, but because the conditions created 
by our present system of land-holding, and by 
our growing wants and multiplied inventions, 
drive people to the city in search of remunera- 
tive employment. Hence, Professor Parsons 
saw that the problem of the city is the problem 
of civilization. In his book, The City jor the 
People, he calls attention to the fact that, rela- 
tive to poulation, there are more than ten 
times as many people living in the cities to-day 
as there were one hundred years ago. He also 
pointed out the fact that the productive power 
of the individual farmer has been so greatly 
increased by machinery that, relatively, fewer 
and fewer men are needed to supply the food 
demands of the country. 

“The present trouble is that with the con- 
centration of population there has gone the 
concentration of wealth, so that more than half 
of the people own practically nothing, and one- 
eighth of the people own more than seven- 
eights of the wealth of the country. How to 
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overcome this tendency and cause a diffusion 
of wealth, power, intelligence, culture and 
conscience is the problem of the twentieth 
century. Professor Parsons’ hope was in a 
more perfect democracy or self-government, 
not only in political but in industrial affairs; 
private monopoly in politics and industry 
being, in his thought, the central and most 
threatening evil of our time. 

“An earnest and consistent advocate of self- 
government, he held that it is the basic prin- 
ciple of our institutional jurisprudence, and 
that the management by the people of their 
own affairs is one of the most effective means 
of their education and elevation. The freest 
institutions, he contended, are those that carry 
self-government nearest to perfection. But, 
unfortunately, the law does not always apply 
this principle. It recognizes it, in good meas- 
ure, in respect to nation and state, but not in 
regard to cities. They have only such power 
as the legislatures of their states choose to give 
them. Professor Parsons held that the cities 
should be as free and independent in the man- 
agement of their own affairs as the states, 
limited only by the law that requires supreme 
regard for the common good. He stood for 
self-government in industrial affairs as well as 
in political, An industrial democracy he 
thought quite as essential to justice and liberty 
as a political democracy. Oppression by an 
aristocracy of industrial monopolists he 
thought quite as bad as oppression by an aris- 
tocracy of political monopolists, while the edu- 
cating and elevating effect of managing their 
own industrial affairs is often more conspicu- 
ously evident. He realized, however, that we 
cannot expect a large measure of industrial 
self-government under existing ownerships, 
but he held that it may be obtained through 
public-ownership, in the case of monopolies, 
and in other cases through the development of 
co-partnership and voluntary codperation. 

“But to have public-ownership of monop- 
olies he held that we must first have public- 
ownership of the government. The people 
must rule. The first requisite, therefore, is 
Direct-Legislation, or the Initiative and Ref- 
erendum, with which he would have civil 
service, proportional representation, preferen- 
tial voting, equal suffrage, efficient corrupt 
practice acts, and the popular recall. He was 
careful to point out that government-ownership 
of industry is not public-ownership unless the 
people own the government. Owning the 
government, they can shape their political and 
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industrial affairs as they think the common 
good requires. To push’ these and other 
reforms, those who desire to see them effected 
must push the campaign of education. In 
this lies the final hope, for at bottom it is a new 
intelligence and a new ideal that are to bring 
the better conditions. Individual develop- 
ment forces a change in the laws; then better 
institutions help to develop a nobler manhood. 
By such interaction civilization is built up. 
To present, illustrate and demonstrate such 
ideas was the business of Professor Parsons’ 
life. And this he did in a way to win the con- 
fidence, the respect and the esteem of all who 
knew him.” 

Professor Thomas E. Will spoke somewhat 
at length, referring feelingly to his intimate 
acquaintance and association with Professor 
Parsons during fifteen years, beginning in 
Boston in the winter of 1893-94. He spoke of 
his reply to Herbert Spencer’s Social Statics as 
a pamphlet which helped in turning the whole 
current of his thought; of his association in the 
Kansas State Agricultural College during the 
years 1897-99, when Professor Will was presi- 
dent of that institution and Professor Parsons 
filled the chairs of history and political science. 
He dwelt on Professor Parsons’ wonderful 
power as a teacher; his ability to make dark 
things light and rough places plain, to inspire, 
arouse and enthuse the pupils and fill them 
with an ardor for truth for its own sake and for 
humanity’s sake; on his versatility, which 
enabled him to master new themes, such as 
psychology, and handle them with the same 
skill and power apparently with which he 
handled themes to which he had devoted years 
of special study. He spoke of his delightful 
social qualities; of the warmth of his friend- 
ship; of his absolute devotion to his concep- 
tion of the highest well-being of the whole 
people; of the clearness of his conception of 
the economic and political conditions which 
must conserve such well-being; and of the 
political character of the methods whereby 
he sought the goal. He spoke earnestly 
in favor of the proposal to bring out a 
memorial edition of Professor Parsons’ im- 
portant works, a proposal which is outlined 
elsewhere in this issue of Tue ARENA. 

Hon. George H. Shibley’s tribute was in 
part as follows: 

“Professor Frank Parsons was one of the 
great men of our age, and those of us who per- 
sonally knew him or have listened to his 
speeches or read his writings are fortunate. 
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For nine years it has been my privilege to per- 
sonally know him, and each year he became 
dearer to me. 

“Professor Parsons is one of a number of 
political reformers who in recent years have 

from the physical life. Ernest Crosby, 
Henry D. Lloyd, Governor Altgeld, Jerry 
Simpson and others have quite recently gone 
before. Each was especially strong in some 
phase of the reform work. 

“The qualities in Professor Parsons that 
stood out most conspicuously were his unselfish 
devotion to the public weal, the remarkable 
fairness with which he viewed things, his 
intellectual keenness, artistic temperament and 
skill, wide knowledge and a fine sense of 
humor, all combined with an energy and a 
kindliness that was delightful. 

“His unselfish devotion to the welfare of the 
world was marvelous, and he was liberal with 
those with whom he worked. He gave but 
little thought to financial matters, keeping con- 
stantly in mind the public welfare. 

“The remarkable fairness with which he 
weighed all questions was noticed by all 
thoughtful people. At the conclusion of the 
work of the Municipal Ownership Commis- 
sion, of which he was a member, its chairman, 
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Mr. Ingalls, frankly said that he had found 
him one of the fairest men on the commis- 
sion. 

“His strong mental powers are seen in his 
writings. Close analysis and far-reaching 
generalizations and logical conclusions are 
equally prominent. 

“As a public speaker he was accomplished. 
As a companion or one of a group of friends he 
was entertaining and spirited. He took pains 
to exert himself. Whenever he came to Wash- 
ington his society was sought after by his many 
friends. At the time of his last visit every 
moment he could spare was divided among his 
old-time friends until past midnight, except on 
the evening of his public debate on municipal- 
ownership. 

“During recent years, he and Mr. Ralph 
Albertson, Mr. B. O. Flower and Dr. C. F. 
Taylor were real brothers. They worked 
together and thoughtfully helped each other. 

“To me, according to my beliefs, Professor 
Parsons, the loving, thoughtful energetic soul, 
is safe and well. While I greatly miss him and 
realize that the cause will miss him, there is no 
tinge of hopeless sorrow. The Maker and 
Sustainer of the universe is all-loving as well as 
all-wise.” 


PROPOSED MEMORIAL EDITION OF PROFESSOR PARSONS’ 
WORKS. 


E HEARTILY agree with Mr. Ralph 
Albertson, Professor Parsons’ literary 
executor, that this great champion of funda- 
mental democracy and social justice deserves 
a fitting memorial, and that the most appro- 
priate monument that could possibly be 
erected to his memory would be a carefully- 
edited edition of his master works, brought out 
in a worthy manner in volumes uniform in size 
and appearance; an edition somewhat sim- 
ilar to the memorial edition of the works of 
Henry George. 

While we do not doubt but that the sale of 
such an edition would more than pay the neces- 
sary outlay, it cannot be undertaken without 
the money being advanced or pledges in sub- 
scriptions being obtained that would cover the 
principal cost; for those who appreciate the 
invaluable worth of this great work to the 
cause of human progress are almost to a man 
making every sacrifice possible in their work 


for the cause, and therefore have not the neces- 
sary funds at their command. 

Before speaking of the two methods that 
have been suggested to render possible this 
memorial edition, we wish to briefly touch upon 
some of the works that are vitally important to 
the cause of popular and just government. 

The Story of New Zealand is a book that is 
not only a fascinating historical survey of the 
most progressive and in many respects most 
democratic state in the world, but it luminously 
dwells on the great popular or democratic 
innovations that transformed New Zealand 
and gave to her people happiness and com- 
parative prosperity and contentment in place 
of commercial paralysis, increasing poverty 
and conditions that were favoring the aug- 
mentation of wealth in the hands of the few 
and the ever-increasing poverty of the many, 
such as mark all lands where class interests 
predominate. This history was never plated 
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and the edition, we understand, is practically 
exhausted. There are some things in this 
volume that specially bore on passing events 
and which could wisely be omitted, while a 
complementary chapter, prepared by some 
eminent and competent writer of New Zealand, 
should be added, to bring the history of eco- 
nomic, political and social legislation down to 
the present hour. This could easily be done 
and the work thus edited and amended would 
be an invaluable handbook for all reformers— 
a book that in the libraries would accomplish 
a vast amount of good and one that would be 
an inspiration and guide to thousands of young 
men about to enter public life. 

The City for the People was a pioneer volume 
on municipal government and contains a vast 
amount of matter invaluable for municipal 
workers who have the best interests of the 
community at heart. Professor Parsons had 
collected a vast amount of important recent 
data that could be used in bringing the volume 
down to date, making it one of the best, if not 
the best work on twentieth-century municipal 
government extant. 

The Railways, the Trusts and the People is a 
work that without question is the ablest and 
most masterly contribution that has yet 
appeared on the question of the railways, from 
the pen of one who held no brief for privileged 
wealth. Professor Parsons spent several years 
in securing the data for this monumental work. 
He traveled throughout the Republic and 
made two trips to Europe, one of which ex- 
tended over several months, during which he 
devoted “almost the entire time to exhaustive 
investigation of the railways of the Old World. 
Of the importance of this work it is not neces- 
sary to speak, in view of the fact that the rai!- 
road question is bound to be one of the para- 
mount issues during the next few years. 

Professor Parsons’ work on Direct-Legisla- 
tion was a pioneer volume and one of the 
strongest and clearest arguments in favor of 
popular rule. This work, if properly edited 
and brought to date, would also be an inval- 
uable handbook for friends of popular govern- 
ment. 

The Philosophy of Law, an extremely im- 
portant unpublished volume which the Pro- 
fessor finished only a few days before his death, 
is in Mr. Albertson’s opinion the most import- 
ant of Professor Parsons’ works. 

Though these are the most notable, there are 
other very important works that should be 
included in this edition, among which should 
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be a volume of shorter essays, including some 
of the most important papers contributed to 
Tue Arena and other leading publications 
during the past twenty years—such papers as 
“The Philosophy of Mutualism,” “The Power 
of the Ideal,” “The Vocation Bureau,” etc. 

Space forbids further notice of the works, 
but sufficient has been said to show the incal- 
culable value of such an edition to the cause 
of social justice and fundamental democracy. 

Two methods have been suggested for ren- 
dering possible the bringing out of this work: 

(1) In the first place, it has been proposed 
that a subscription be opened and that all 
persons willing to help in giving posterity a 
fitting memorial to Professor Parsons which 
should also be a work of inestimable value to 
American democracy and social progress, shall 
send in pledges for the set of volumes, which 
will be payable on receipt of each volume as 
published, the cost of the volumes not to 
exceed $1.50 each. This would not be a 
burden to any one and every subscriber will 
receive full value for what he paid, while he 
will be helping to render possible the publica- 
tion of a work which we believe is more needed 
than anything else that could be brought at the 
present crucial period. 

Readers of THe ARENA, we appeal to you, 
as you love your country, as you wish to see 
the cause of pure, just and free government 
triumph, and the land preserved a glorious 
heritage to your children, to help, even though 
it be at a personal sacrifice, by sending in your 
subscription at once. It is not often that one 
has the opportunity to do so much at so little 
an outlay for the cause of human progress, and 
we urge each reader to act and act at once, by 
communicating with Mr. Albertson as below. 

(2) The second plan that has been pro- 
posed is as follows: There are among the 
friends of Professor Parsons, men who knew 
his worth and the value of his writings, many 
persons who could advance the amount 
required to publish this edition without seri- 
ously inconveniencing themselves. If one, 
two or three of these persons would advance 
the necessary funds under the arrangement 
that they are to be paid in full, with, say six 
per cent. interest on their investment, from the 
first books sold, the problem could be quickly 
solved while there could, we think, be little 
risk in such an undertaking. It is more than 
probable that the various libraries throughout 
the country would alone take almost enough of 
these books to pay the first cost; while there 
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would certainly be a great number of others 
who would wish the volumes for their libra- 
ries. Moreover, all the questions upon which 
he wrote are subjects that are now more and 
more filling the public mind, and there is an 
increasing demand for authoritative works on 
all the subjects which he so luminously 
treated. Thus, there should be a steady 
demand for these works for several years to 
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come. The man who would thus step to the 
front would deserve well of the Republic and 
he would be furthering one of the noblest 
causes that patriotism, humanity and love of 
the race ever sought to further. 

All communications relating to this subject 
should be addressed to Mr. Ralph Albertson, 
care of Tue Arena, No. 5 Park Square, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


EDWIN D. MEAD’S TRIBUTE TO PROFESSOR FRANK PARSONS. 


DWIN D. MEAD, formerly editor of The 
New England Magazine and one of the 
leading publicists of New England, as well as a 
world figure in the battle for international 
arbitration, recently paid a most just and 
well-deserved tribute to the late Professor 
Frank Parsons in a communication to the 
Chicago Public, from which we make the fol- 
lowing extracts: 

“If the span of life is to be measured by 
extent of service rather than by number of 
years, then Professor Frank Parsons, who has 
just died in Boston, was a veteran indeed. 

“With Boston he had been more or less 
closely associated for twenty years, and for the 
greater part of that time, here had been the 
center of his activities. Now he was teaching 
political science for a period in Kansas, now 
scouring Switzerland for the latest fact upon 
the Initiative and Referendum, now making 
laborious research or pushing hot propaganda, 
at a hundred points near and remote, in the 
interest of better economy, better laws, better 
cities, better public service, ora better chance for 
the unprivileged man. But Boston was head- 
quarters, and to Boston he ever came back, for 
at least fifteen years being a noteworthy figure 
in our reform movements and organizations. 

“He was long a regular lecturer in the Boston 
University Law School. But he was much 
more active as a speaker out of the school than 
in it; and his literary work was far more 
extensive, important and influential than his 
platform work. He lived for many years in 
the simple boarding-house in St. James ave- 
nue, where he died; and his big, sunny room 
at the back of the house was a veritable bee- 
hive of intellectual industry. 

“The amount of work which this quiet 
scholar managed to do there in these years was 





something extraordinary. Indeed it was an 
amount too great for the time. He would have 
done more if he had done less. He did not 
know well how to play, and he did not know 
when to stop work; and it was too often mid- 
night when the wearied hand laid down the 


pen. 

“He had too little humor—though more than 
some divined. His devoted days needed more 
relief. He never seemed a strong man; but 
if he were not robust in body, he had unremit- 
ting patience and persistence and an inflexible 
purpose, and ‘his concentration brought large 
results. Never was man more guileless, or 
more free from any thought of worldly success, 
of gain or popularity. His concentration was 
all upon political and social facts which he felt 
his countrymen were careless about and 
needed to be careful about and to be better 
informed about. 

“Every earnest scholar respected him; the 
plain people, and especially the struggling 
poor, recognized and loved him as their friend; 
and now, when so many of his sometime 
‘heresies’ have become orthodox, it is clear to 
see how well balanced and just he was on the 
main points, how docile always, and how 
quick to point out the weak places in his own 
contentions, the places to which careful effort 
must be given if they were to be made strong. 

“The New Political Economy, The City for 
the People, Direct-Legislation, The Story of 
New Zealand, The Heart of the Railroad Prob- 
lem, The Railways, the Trusts and the People— 
these titles taken almost at random from the 
titles of a dozen books poured out along with 
multitudes of magazine articles in a dozen 
years, show something of the range of his lit- 
erary and reform activities; and there was no 
book to which he put his hand which was a 
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careless book, none into which there did not 
go immense reading and study, earnest thought 
and a great consecration. Two or three books 
were in course of preparation side by side upon 
his desk at the time he died. 

“His last dominant interest was in the 
‘Vocation Bureau,’ of which much has lately 
been said, which he conceived and organized, 
and which he fully discussed in articles in the 
last two numbers of THe Arena. In this 
important and neglected field he was a pioneer, 
and much must result here from his provoca- 
tive and constructive thought. ‘The immense 
amount of service which he gave to this work 
was representative, like his long work in the 
Breadwinners’ School at the North End in 
Boston, of the self-sacrifice and zeal of his life- 
long efforts for the ‘under dog’ and for the 
young. 


“He will not soon be forgotten in Boston nor 
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in the country. We can none of us afford to 
forget easily the lesson of a scholar’s life so 
simple and unselfish, so untiring and devoted, 
so public-spirited and truly heroic. 

“One of our political economists who does 
not like reformers too well, has written an 
ironical essay, provoked by sundry contem- 
porary social struggles, upon “The Foolish 
Attempt to Make the World Over.’ It was in 
that ‘foolish’ attempt that Professor Parsons 
was engaged his whole life long. He was one 
of ‘God’s fools,’ if we may echo the phrase of 
Maarten Maartens. 

“He was a ‘worker together with God’ in 
the long and painful process of transforming 
human society on this old earth of ours into 
some sort of reflection and bailiwick of the 
kingdom of God. That is the best thing that 
can be said of a man when he passes on from 
this sphere of labor; and it can be said with 
rare warrant of Frank Parsons.” 


INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM NEWS. 


By Rosert E. 


Bisseg, A. M., 


Secretary of the Massachusetts Referendum League. 


Switzerland. 


HE REFERENDUM works strangely 

at times. For example, last July the 
Swiss prohibited the manufacture and sale of 
absinthe throughout Switzerland, and this has 
resulted in an unprecedented “boom” in the 
beverage. The prohibitive law does not come 
into effect until July, 1910. The referendum, 
curiously enough, was a great advertisement 
for absinthe. Orders from France have in- 
creased 35 per cent. since July. In spite of the 
fact that within two years absinthe factories 
will be closed, several manufacturers are 
enlarging their premises and accepting long 
contracts. In some of the cantons of Switzer- 
land a method resembling the referendum has 
been in practice since the sixteenth century. 
The present form was adopted in the canton 
of St. Gallen in 1830. In 1848, in spite of 
conservative opposition, the referendum was 
incorporated in the Swiss federal constitution, 
and in 1874 its application was extended. In 
all the cantons, except Frieburg, the referen- 
dum is now established. 


England. 

THE English railroads are facing a great 
strike, brought on partly by combination of all 
but one of the great railways to resist the 
demands of their employés for higher pay and 
shorter hours. The unions are now arrang- 
ing for an early referendum vote on the question 
and there is no doubt that the vote will be in 
the affirmative. The unions ask wage in- 
crease averaging about 25 per cent. The rail- 
roads say they cannot advance wages without 
ruining their business. From a railway stand- 
point, England is already over-developed. 
Profits have been reduced to a minimum and 
no hope exists, as in America, of creating new 
business; the island long ago reached its maxi- 
mum of productiveness both in freight and 
passenger traffic. 

If a strike is ordered it will affect nearly 
500,000 railroad men and, counting the allied 
trades, the number of men thrown out of em- 
ployment would soon reach 1,500,000. With 
more than a million out of work as a result of 
the cotton-mill lockouts and a still larger num- 
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ber idle as the result of the general business 
depression, the railroad situation is so threat- 
ening that it will probably be made a subject of 
Parliamentary debate when the House con- 
venes the middle of October. 


Ohio. 


Tue Farmer, of Cleveland, in its issue of 
September 26th gives this well-written review 
of the Initiative and Referendum situation in 
Ohio: 

“The Direct-Legislation League of Ohio is 
vigorously keeping up the fight for government 
by the people. It has prepared a new consti- 
tutional amendment which will be introduced 
in the next general assembly, and has sent a 
copy of it to every candidate accompanied by 
by a pledge which he is requested to sign. If 
he signs and returns it, then the League will 
work for his election, regardless of party lines. 
If he refuses, the League will work for his 
defeat if any opposing candidate is favorably 
inclined; if no candidate in the district is 
favorable, the League has nothing to work for, 
and will let it alone. The proposed amend- 
ment is similar to the one that was introduced 
last winter. It provides for the submission of 
any act of the legislature to the people if ten 
per cent. of the electors of the state petition for 
it, and in case of any bill defeated by the 
legislature, a five-per-cent. petition will call for 
its submission to the voters. In either case, a 
majority of the votes cast upon the measure 
will make it a law, or defeat it. All interests 
that are afraid of popular government—‘by 
the people’—are combining to defeat the ref- 
erendum movement. A new organization 
called “The Ohio Representative Government 

e’ has been formed. The report says it 
was organized by ‘representative business men 
of the state.’ This means, no doubt, repre- 
sentatives of the great corporate interests, as 
these interests have always fought the Direct- 
Legislation principle. This organization is 
demanding and laboring for the submission of 
a constitutional amendment to prohibit any 
candidate for the legislature from making any 
pledge whatever. It claims that the promise 
of voters to support a candidate who makes a 
pledge, or oppose him if he refuses, is a bribe. 
The absurdity of this claim should certainly 
undermine the organization and render its 
efforts futile. The pledging of candidates to 
support, advocate, defend or oppose certain 
measures or policies has always been a vital 
element of our American governmental system. 
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To deprive the people of the right to ascertain 
the attitude of candidates on important meas- 
ures or policies, and have them define that 
attitude, would be the most serious blow to 
true representative government that has ever 
been given. It would even destroy political 
platforms for every candidate pledges his 
fealty to every plank of the platform upon 
which he is nominated. Carry this out in 
every detail and candidates would have to be 
nominated without any pledges whatever, and 
they would go to the legislature as representa- 
tives of their own individual opinions and 
principles. The time has come, in this 
country, when political questions are of far 
less importance than economic matters of 
direct and vital interest to the people. The 
people must cease to elect men merely to rep- 
resent party and partisan affairs. They must 
elect them to enact laws for their common 
welfare, for their every-day interests. If a 
political platform does not embrace a proposi- 
tion which the people demand and desire, they 
must have the right to combine and seek the 
endorsement of candidates, and the candidate 
must have the right to pledge his support for 
any measure which he is assured is demanded 
by the people. The Direct-Legislation League 
is working for the people. The Ohio Repre- 
sentative Government League is working for 
special interests. Farmers will know which 
to support.” 


THE PLATFORM of the Columbus convention 
on which Judge Harmon was nominated for 
the Governorship of Ohio asserts belief in the 
efficacy of the Initiative and Referendum as 
the cure for the “supposed ills” of democracy. 


THE Ficut for an Initiative and Referendum 
law at the next session of the state legislature 
is being vigorously pushed in Cincinnati. 


Pxans will be completed Monday night by 
the executive board of the Initiative and Ref- 
erendum League for a labor congress, prob- 
ably to be held at Workmen’s hall, October 9th, 
at which all of the labor unions of the city will 
be lined up in the fight. Individual unions 
are now electing delegates to represent them at 


the congress. 
Mayor Johnson’s Defeat. 


As Tue ARENA goes to press the report 
comes that, after several years’ trial of a three- 
cent street-railroad fare, Cleveland has now 
by a majority referendum vote of 951 decided 
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to discontinue the franchise of the Municipal 
Traction Company. The outcome may be 
that the railroad property wiJl revert to the 
original owners and the old five-cent fare will 
be reéstablished. 

The history of this very interesting attempt 
to obtain cheap transportation is given by the 
New York World in substance as follows: 
“For seven years Mayor Johnson, long a resi- 
dent of New York and once head of the Brook- 
lyn street-car lines, fought to give the people 
of Cleveland three-cent fare. After one of the 
bitterest struggles in the history of city politics 
he forced the Cleveland Electric Railway Com- 
pany, which operated all the traction lines, to 
accept his terms. Three-cent fare was estab- 
lished, and the flattering acclaim of the 
country was accorded to the mayor. 

“And now he may see all the fruits of his 
labor destroyed at one blow by the fickle 
public that seems to have tired of three-cent 
fares. The special election is necessary, for 
the three-cent road cannot sell its stock, 
because its franchise may be invalidated at any 
time by the taxpayers’ suits that have been 
filed against it, and it must raise money to take 
up $2,000,000 of the bonded debt which 
matures in a few months. More important 
than that, the Municipal Traction Company 
has found that three-cent fares are not as 
profitable as was expected. The monthly 
statements of the traction company have 
revealed a deficit instead of the expected sur- 
plus, despite the fact fewer cars have been 
operated and everything possible has been 
done to cut down expenses. Within another 
month, however, the experiment of three-cent 
fares may be no more. And Mayor Johnson 
will be a fallen idol, for his promises of seven 
years will have come to naught. 

“Throughout the long fight for the three- 
cent fare the mayor has supplied large sums to 
bring about its establishment, and he has also 
placed his large personal credit at the disposal 
of the company which fought its way into 
Cleveland and finally took possession of the 
big traction system. How much money he has 
spent no one except Mayor Johnson himself 
can guess. The figures are said to have passed 
into millions. 

“He also gave the greater part of his time to 
the fight at the expense of his private business 
interests, which embrace tke traction lines in 
many cities. He led the fight body and soul, 
day and night, for seven long years. During 
the last few years, especially the last twelve 
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months, he has aged rapidly. His once hand- 
some face is now deeply lined, and, despite his 
efforts to conceal it, his strength is ebbing. 
While not broken, his health is badly impaired 
from the long strain of seven years of continual 
warfare. 

“In this fight he has had to oppose the entire 
business community of Cleveland, which was 
naturally in sympathy with the Cleveland 
Electric Railway Company.” 

The referendum vote was taken October 
22d. What the result of Mayor Johnson’s 
defeat will be the future alone will develop. 


City Charters. 


Tue Referendum League in a circular letter 
addressed to the voters of Buffalo calls 
attention to the fact that at the election on 
November 3d the citizens will have an oppor- 
tunity to pass upon the following question: 

“Shall the city of Buffalo ask the legislature 
of the state of New York for a new and simpli- 
fied charter providing for the largest possible 
measures of home rule, to be submitted to the 
people of Buffalo, and to the common council 
before taking effect ?” 


In THEIR meeting Sunday, October 4th, the 
delegates to the Boston Central Labor Union 
considered the proposition to change the city 
charter. They took up this question at the 
suggestion of J. F. Kennedy, who represents 
labor on the finance commission, and, after 
some discussion, they voted to refer the matter 
to the executive board. This board met imme- 
diately after the general meeting and decided 
to request the finance commission to make 
public all its recommendations for changes in 
ample time for a public discussion and that all 
changes be submitted to a referendum vote 
of the citizens. 


Tue Initiative and Referendum is given to 
the voters of Haverhill, Massachusetts, and 
also the right to remove any member of the 
government who does not hold true to the 
pledges of his office by a petition signed by 
25 per cent. of the voters. The new charter 
will go into effect at the beginning of the 
municipal year, January 1, 1909. 

According to the provisions of the amend- 
ment to the city charter, 2,367 signatures of 
electors are sufficient to invoke the referendum. 
The city comptroller will check up the names 
and if the petition is found sufficient, a special 
election will be ordered by the council. 
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Notes. 


Arrer January 1, 1909, delegates to the 
American Federation of Labor conventions 
will be elected by the referendum.'.. .., ok. ed 


By A REFERENDUM Vote the Poster Artists’ 
Association of America has decided to affiliate 
with the American Federation of Labor. The 
union has passed its tenth anniversary and has 
locals in every important labor center of the 
country. 


TuE New Hampshire State Convention held 
in Concord, September 25th, adopted this 
resolution as a part of its platform. 

“We demand the abolition of the lobby and 
the free pass; revision of tax law; increase in 
railroad taxes; election of railroad commis- 
sioners by the people; direct primaries; pub- 
lication of campaign contributions; employers’ 
liability law; enforcement of labor laws; 
Initiative and Referendum; general local 
option and equal school facilities.” 


Tue Referendum League has submitted to 
all the candidates for the assembly and state 
senate in Erie county a list of questions relating 
to referendum bills introduced in the legisla- 
ture since 1903 but killed in committee. The 
league is asking the candidates whether they 
will favor these bills or not at the coming ses- 
sion and requests a reply by October 15th, 
otherwise their silence will be construed as 
opposition to the measures. 


OBERLIN and Ohio Wesleyan have adopted 
for debate: “Resolved, That the state of Ohio 
should adopt the Initiative and Referendum.” 


Tue Initiative and Referendum was the 
main plank in the platform of William W. 
Allen, the Independence League candidate for 
governor of Minnesota. 


Tue Democratic party in Massachusetts 
favors referendum in its platform. 


Tue Colorado Federation of Women’s Clubs 
at its annual convention held in Colorado 
Springs, September 23d, passed resloutions 
favoring a direct-primary law and constitu- 
tional amendments permitting the Initiative 
and Referendum. 


Tue Atlanta Journal of September 26th 
affirms that, “The working of the majority 
rule in primaries with the provision that in the 
event no candidate receives a majority the two 
leading candidates shall make a second race, 
has worked well in the recent city election and 
has confirmed itself in popular favor.” 
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A PECULIAR situation has developed in the 
state of Washington in regard to the election of 
United States Senators. G. F. Cotterill has 
been nominated by the Democrats in the 
direct primary and the Republicans have 
nominated W. L. Jones in the same way. In 
reply to the suggestion on the part of Mr. 
Cotterill that the choice between the two be 
referred to the whole people Mr. Jones gives 
reasons for his refusal as follows: “While I 
think I am as sincerely in favor of the selection 
of United States Senators by a direct vote of 
the people as you are, I cannot see my way 
clear to accept the proposition you submit in 
your letter under present conditions. I will 
not go into details, except merely to suggest 
that to take the course you mention now would 
be to disregard the law passed by the last legis- 
lature, which I am not disposed to do. Can- 
didates of both parties have pledged them- 
selves under that law, and I would not feel 
justified in taking any course inconsistent with 
those pledges. The legislature has prescribed 
the method of procedure, which indirectly 
accomplishes what the people desire in the way 
of selecting a candidate for the United States 
Senate, and until a constitutional method can 
be provided by law for the direct selection of 
Senators by the people it seems to me that the 
present law is about the best way that can be 
provided.” 


From Atlanta, Georgia, comes the demand 
from the people for a larger share in the elec- 
tion of several important officials. Says the 
Atlanta Georgian, September 15th: “In 
unmistakable language the people of Atlanta 
have spoken their desire to elect certain city 
officials by popular vote. These officials are 
the recorder, the superintendent of the water- 
works (by which is meant the general manager 
of the water-works), city electrician, building 
inspector, city warden, clerk of council, city 
marshal and city comptroller. 

“This vote is simply an expression of the 
feeling of the people, but the obligation upon 
council and the legislature to heed it is so 
strong it may not be disregarded. Council 
must now in turn take cognizance of this mat- 
ter, passing resolutions and submitting a peti- 
tion to the general assembly asking for the 
necessary charter amendment to carry out this 
expression of the people’s will. 

“This action marks the trend of the times. 
It shows that the people want to hold the 
power of filling offices direct, and not through 
any small delegated body. It was shown 
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when the selection of judges and solicitors was 
taken from the hands of the general assembly 
and placed with the electorate. It is shown in 
the constantly growing demand for the direct 
election of United States Senators by the 
people. 

“The phrase, ‘Shall the people rule?’ is 
coming to have something more than an empty 
meaning. The people mean to rule from the 
highest to the lowest public offices.” 


THE MEETING of the State Congregational 
Association, held at New Rockford, North 
Dakota, adjourned after a well-attended busi- 
ness meeting and conference. About the most 
important matter acted upon was an endorse- 
ment of the proposed amendment for the 
Initiative and Referendum according to the 
Ueland bill. The question was discussed and 
the future legislation bearing on the prohibi- 
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tion question, which might be brought up 
under such a voters’ privilege was carefully 
considered. It was favored on the grounds 
that legislation contended for by the Prohibi- 
tion party cannot be brought about without 
such a means of securing expression from the 
people. 

A PETITION containing 5,127 signatures, 
asking that the granting of a fire-alarm fran- 
chise to the National District Telegraph Com- 
pany be submitted to the vote of the people of 
Seattle, Washington, at a special election, has 
been filed with the city clerk. 

The National District Telegraph franchise 
ordinance was passed by the city council July 
27th and was vetoed by Mayer Miller August 
10th. It was passed over the mayor’s veto 
September 8th. 

Rosert E. BisBee. 


PUBLIC-OWNERSHIP NEWS. 


By Bruno 


BECKHARD, 


Of the Bureau of Civic and Industrial Research. 


Empty Headlines. 


RECENT interview with Thomas L. 

Lewis, John Mitchell’s successor, was 
much heralded and headlined, “Opposes 
Public-Ownership.” The interview covers 
half a page in the various Sunday newspapers 
in which it appeared. Mr. Lewis’s views on 
government-ownership occupy just twenty- 
four lines, and six of these contain his favorable 
attitude toward the government-ownership of 
telephone and telegraph lines. Mr. Lewis, in 
other words, objects to government-ownership 
merely along those lines that interfere with 
his business interests, because, like many 
another good man, he is too near his own work 
to get it into proper perspective. This leads 
him to the strange position that the carrying of 
thoughts is a public function, but the carrying 
of commodities is a private one. 

Other things were discussed in this inter- 
view, all of them of interest and many of im- 
portance. Mr. Lewis’s views on labor matters, 
for instance, are of deep significance, coming 
as they do from a man of his position. Why, 
then, take the headline from the few lines on 
public-ownership, especially as those were far 


from strong? Granted the public-ownership 
movement is growing stronger day by day, and 
that its opponents need all their ammunition 
to combat it, do they still think they can attack 
it successfully with a bean-shooter ? 


The ‘‘Other Kind” of Newspaper. 


Out 1n Missouri some fifty country editors 
of Republican tendencies were invited to a 
conference at St. Louis, where they discussed 
and decided upon a uniform policy of conduct- 
ing the carnpaign. Doubtless they had a good 
time—and then they went home and wrote 
their nice little editorials. ‘There was nothing 
wrong in this, but it was nevertheless another 
case of the substantiation of what one man 
thinks is so for news. Sometimes, however, 
we find a paper that is willing to stand on its 
own feet to print what it knows, instead of 
what somebody else orders. Among these is 
the Pittsburg Leader. The example given 


below requires no further comment. 


“SEEKING TO DECEIVE. 


“The press bureau maintained by the 
public-utility corporations of this country for 
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the purpose of disseminating false information 
on public-ownership is still busy, notwith- 
standing the exposure of it. 

“The Leader last week was ‘favored’ with 
several contributions from it showing the 
blessings of private ownership of natural mon- 
opolies and the loss and disaster that invariably 
follow public-ownership and operation of any 
of the public utilities. They went the way of 
all ‘tainted news’ concerning other matters in 
which corporations would take a hand in the 
‘molding’ of public opinion by juggling facts 
and by plain lying. They went into the waste 
heap. 

“The city of Martins Ferry, West Virginia, 
was made a target of attack in this campaign 
against public-ownership in some Pittsburg 
newspapers last week. A false story was sent 
out from there telling of the failure of the 
municipal operation of the water and light 
plants. 

“The facts show that these public utilities 
are operated by Martins Ferry with profit to 
the people and with gratifying success. The 
service is satisfactory and there is no chance 
for any gouging on rates because the people 
cannot gouge themselves and they have the 
power in their hands to prevent its being done 
for private profit. 

“Although that story was promptly denied 
it will be widely circulated by the bureau 
engaged in the work. It was successful in 
having it published as a true story and it will 
now be sent to newspapers in all parts of the 
country credited to the journals in which it 
first appeared. The fact that they retracted 
it will be concealed. 

“The person who succeeded in getting the 
original story printed has a claim to the usual 
reward that is paid out of the ‘news corrup- 
tion’ fund subscribed to by the leading public- 
utility corporations of the country. They 
offer stated compensation for that despicable 
act. 

“Is not the fact that they are trying to 
deceive the people on this question sufficient 
proof that public-ownership should receive 
more careful consideration than has been 
given it in this country? They are not lying 
about it for anybody’s profit but their own.” 


Walker, Minnesota. 


Waker, Minnesota, has given us another 
example of the possibilities of the utilization of 
waste. The village owns a water and lighting 
plant which uses shavings and mill refuse for 
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fuel. Coal was formerly used at a cost of 
about $3,600 a year. The present fuel bill 
has been reduced to $1,500. The lighting 
plant runs eleven street arcs, two commercial 
arcs, and some eight hundred incandescent 
lights. Pumping and lighting apparatus are 
in the same building but the accounts are kept 
separately. The plant ran at a loss for the 
first few years, but recent profits have more 
than restored the balance. 


Santa Clara, California. 


Santa Cxara, California, with a popula- 
tion of about 4,500, owns its water-works, gas- 
and electric-lighting plants. Quoting the re- 
ports of last year the Municipal Journal and 
Engineer gives the following figures: “There 
are 981 water connections and 506 gas connec- 
tions, Sixty-five street arcs were operated at 
an annual cost of $30 each. The receipts 
from water last year were $14,210.55 from 
private consumers, $655.86 for street use, and 
$362.92 for water used by the gas works. The 
operating expenses were $7,436.29, insurance 
$236.10, and interest and depreciation, figured 
at five per cent., $2,802.50. This leaves a 
profit of $4,764.44, or, if two per cent. addi- 
tional be added for depreciation, $3,643.44. 

“The receipts from gas were $16,565.90 and 
expenses $7,355.69, insurance $75, and interest 
$2,043.25. Thisleaves a net profit of $7,091.96 
or, with six per cent. deduction for deprecia- 
tion, $4,640.06. Net profits from the com- 
mercial electric lighting were $4,907.22.” 


McKeesport, Pennsylvania. 


McKeesport disposes of its garbage in an 
incinerator that cost about $6,000. The 
garbage is first dried and then burned, the 
gases being purified so that absolutely no odor 
escapes. The garbage is collected by con- 
tractors and is brought to the plant in original 
metal receptacles. The barrels are cleaned at 
the plant before being returned. 


Yuma. 


Tue Yuma Electric and Water Company, 
says a recent clipping, which has just pur- 
chased the local gas plant, has happily sur- 
prised the community by reducing the rates 
for gas. The price has been reduced to two 
dollars a thousand for all purposes. The old 
rate was $2.25 for heating, and $3.00 for light. 
It does n’t take much to make some people 


happy. 
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A Bureau of Information. 


Crry government has a Topsy-like ten- 
dency to just grow, and becomes yearly more 
unintelligible to the ordinary citizen. Nearly 
every city of size has a complex directory of its 
city-hall departments, handbook, yearbook, 
register, or whatever. Chicago has found a 
better method of interpreting itself, as the fol- 
lowing clipping from the Boston Herald shows: 

“Chicago has had a bureau of information 
for four years. It is municipally supported; 
it receives and gives information relating to the 
different departments of the city, of Cook 
county and of the state. Citizens unfamiliar 
with the routine or location of department 
offices, and having business with them, go to 
the bureau for aid and, through it, they save 
time, worry and expense. Inquiries and 
answers now average about four hundred per 
day. Complaints to the number of three 
thousand were received and forwarded to 
officials last year. Not only does the bureau 
forward complaints, furnish oral informa- 
tion to applicants and answer written com- 
munications; it also has on file complete col- 
lections of state statutes and the municipal 
code, the verdicts of municipal courts and 
directories of all kinds, Seekers for legal aid, 
among the illiterate and the poor, are directed 
where they may get honest and, we presume, 
inexpensive advisers, the Legal Aid Society of 
the city codperating with the bureau. It 
hardly needs to be added, what is so obvious, 
that a city thus equipped is much farther along 
the road of intelligent government than one 
which is not. Accurate knowledge about city 
affairs is not breathed in like air, nor can it be 
counted upon to drop down like manna. A 
center of supply like this, maintained at public 
expense, illumines many dark corners that 
otherwise would remain dark.” 


The Cleveland Vote. 


Yes, Mayor Johnson was defeated at the 
franchise referendum on October 22d. But 
in the glossary of Public-Ownership “defeat 
for Johnson” means about as much as “fail- 
ure,” and “failure,” thanks to the opposition 
press, lost its meaning long ago. Just what 
the next step will be is, at the moment, hard to 
say, for no news has yet been received of the 
steps taken since the referendum. 

To Johnson’s friends the referendum was 
never a serious issue. ‘To Johnson himself it 
seemed inconceivable that the people should 
vote money out of their own pockets simply to 
satisfy the spite of one faction of the commun- 
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ity. For this reason, and because he would 
not use public funds to carry on the campaign 
he failed to keep pace with his adversaries, 

Let us look at the results. The total vote 
was 75,893, the majority having the advantage 
of only 605 votes, or less than four-fifths of one 
per cent. The whole affair was the work of 
(1) the “striking” car men—their own vote 
over a thousand—and (2) the “orthodox” 
street-railway interests, who from the first had 
been behind the “strikers.” The former, who 
brought on the referendum because they could 
not get recognition for their unbased claims, 
by a vote of 28 to 21 got the aid of the Trades 
Council. The latter, Johnson’s old enemies, 
controlled the press. Both took advantage of 
the necessary hitches of an experimental 
period—and there you have it. The griev- 
ances of both factors, as the Plain Dealer 
pointed out, were chiefly artificial, but they 
had become to be looked upon as real, a 
simple transition, and sofar, therefore, the cam- 
paign was sincere. But it was soon apparent 
that no campaign along those lines could make 
headway against the mayor, so apparent that 
early in September the Republican party, for 
fear of the effect on the national campaign, 
announced that they would not make a party 
issue of the referendum election. The opposi- 
tion then fell back on their old weapon, the six 
tickets for twenty-five cents guarantee clause. 
“The present franchise provides for five-cent 
fares and six tickets for a quarter,” said the 
Leader, It does. It provides for that in case 
of failure—but there was no failure. “Pro- 
vide,” according to Webster, “to stipulate in 
advance,” or “when followed by against or 
for,” “to take measures for counteracting or 
escaping evil.” For six weeks that play on 
words—and the dictionary is the field of many 
Cleveland battles—was kept up in newspapers 
and leaflets.* The Press, with the largest cir- 
culation in the city, had hitherto been with 
Johnson. Of late it had kept quiet, and 
then, the night before the election, too late to 
be answered, it, too, came out with that dam- 
nable quibble. It is claimed, and is no doubt 
true, that thousands of votes were influenced 
by that editorial. 

Johnson’s fight has been for a principle, and 
will continue to be. It is too fundamental a 
matter to be downed by a misdirected vote at 
a fake election. That event, in homely lan- 


*One of these, widely distributed, told the voters 


that if they wanted three-cent fares they must vote 
inst the franchise. A jfac-simile ballot so marked 


was appended. 
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guage, was but the bursting of a sore spot, and 
its only effect is to purify the blood. 


Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Two To one, and by a large vote, the citizens 
of Council Bluffs, Iowa, decided to expend 
$600,000 for building municipal water-works. 
The contest has dragged along for a number 
of years and has gone through every possible 
stage. A few months ago a “ciiizens’ com- 
mittee” reported in favor of the private plant; 
then council investigated and brought forth 
and distributed a pamphlet in favor of public 
works, Plans have already been made, and 
the work will start at once. 


Notes. 
TurovGu the fear of a municipal plant, the 
Binghamton (New York) Light, Heat and 
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Power Company has entered into a new con- 
tract with the city that will save $13,000 for the 
municipality in three years. 


EXPERIMENTS are being made in the South- 
west in irrigating with septic sewage, and show 
great possibilities in this direction. Two 
cities are already regretting the fact that they 
have allowed the city septic farms to pass into 
the hands of private parties. 


New York has been forced to take over the 
East River ferries. ‘The previous owners made 
a much greater rake-off by the sale than they 
could possibly have made by continued opera- 
tion, It is curious how anxious some people 
are to have the city operate public utilities— 
after those utilities cease to give a profit. 

Bruno BeckHarpD. 


NEWS OF INDUSTRIAL COOPERATION. 


By Hazet Hammonp ALBERTSON, 
Of the Bureau of Civic and Industrial Research. 


What the Western Farmers Are Doing. 
"Se is no movement so full of hope as 

the codperative organizing of the farmers 
in the Western states. Their organizations, 
bringing them into close relation with each 
other, as they do, promote a healthy, helpful 
feeling of friendship and good-will among 
them, which in its larger aspects is destined 
inevitably to force the men into the larger 
field of political activity, where they will have 
opportunity for the full expression of the 
common faith in humanity which their codper- 
ative ideals are fostering. 

The paper which brings the news of these 
organizations is the American Codperative 
Journal, edited most ably by C. G. Messerole 
of Gowrie, Iowa. The Journal has the official 
endorsement of the federated associations of 
Iowa, Illinois, Minnesota, South Dakota and 
Nebraska, which means that all of these asso- 
ciations actively support it and work for the 
success which is undoubtedly due it. It is a 
magazine every number of which, if one will 
but have the patience to read through long 
reports and letters to reach the facts, fills one 
with an enthusiasm which goes as deep as 
one’s ideals. 

Just at this time of the year the annual 


reports of the various companies are coming 
in, and they tell of a year of pronounced success 
in spite of the financial stringency which has 
affected all of them to a greater or less extent. 
The secretary of one company in Hartford, 
South Dakota, reports that the stockholders at 
their annual meeting voted to subscribe to the 
American Coéperative Journal, and the secre- 
tary sent in an order for 113 subscriptions to 
be sent to the members and also subscribed 
for five copies a month to be sent to the com- 
pany’s office for distribution and general 
propaganda work. 

The Journal for the months of July, August, 
September and October reports the organiza- 
tion of 138 companies, of which there were 33 
in Illinois, 24 in Iowa, 18 in North Dakota and 
21 in South Dakota, 15 in Nebraska, 15 in 
Minnesota, 4 in Washington, 3 in Indiana, 
3 in Wisconsin, and 1 in Oklahoma and Mon- 
tana. During this period over 100 elevator 
companies built new elevators, actually pur- 
chased ones that had been in operation before, 
or enlarged and reéquipped the old ones with 
newer and more up-to-date machinery. 

This progress, surprising as it may be, is not 
exceptional, but has been duplicated a number 
of times in the last year, for these states are 
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being honeycombed with codperative com- 
panies. 


News Notes. 


One YEAR ago some of the farmers in 
Aurelia, Iowa, organized a grain company. 
They had a paid-up capital stock of $7,000 and 
a membership of 140, shares of stock being 
placed at $50 each. In the beginning a great 
deal of opposition was met with, and, fortu- 
nately overcome. The Illinois Central on 
which they were located, refused them a site; 
there were four other grain companies in 
Aurelia, and there was a skeptical sentiment 
among the people thereabouts as to the possi- 
bility of success in such a scheme. But one 
by one these obstacles were overcome, and 
they built an elevator which cost $7,000 with a 
capacity of 40,000 bushels. This used all the 
money they had on hand, but the local bank 
gave them credit and the board of directors 
gave notes for $3,000 to carry on the business. 
They had splendid crops of corn and oats in 
that part of Iowa last year, and at the end of 
the summer they had done a one-hundred- 
thousand-dollar business, which left them a 
clear profit of $3,000 after all expenses had 
been paid. This left a dividend of $18 to 
each stockholder, but instead of drawing out 
the money, each man voted to add $32 more 
to his dividend, thus making a total of $50, 
one more share each, and put the money back 
into the treasury to carry on the business. 


In: Utica, Minnesota, more than eighty 
farmers have organized themselves into the 
Farmers’ Coéperative Elevator Company. 
Officers have been elected, and definite plans 


as to future work decided upon. It was voted 
to build their elevator on the tracks of the 
Northwestern Railroad, as that company has 
promised them a favorable site and immediate 
attention to their requests. Utica, which is a 
small town, has also a codperative creamery 
which is thriving and increasing its business 
from week to week. The building and equip- 
ment were erected about two years ago by a 
private individual, and while it was in full 
operation about a year or more it lacked the 
hearty codperation of the dairy farmers about 
the village, and in consequence it gradually 
failed in getting a uniform quality of cream! 
This in itself brings failure to any creamery, 
and the result was that about six months ago 
the farmers organized, subscribed stock and 
purchased the entire plant. 
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A coGPERATIVE threshing company has been 
operating quite successfully in Allegan county, 
Michigan, for the last five years. The com- 
pany was organized in 1903; the capitaliza- 
tion is $4,000 of which $2,600 is paid in; there 
are 123 members, and shares of stock are sold 
for $10. During its period of active work it 
has met with varied success, one year paying a 
dividend of eight per cent.—though generally 
the members have voted to use the profits for 
new machinery or to turn the money into a 
sinking fund to replace worn-out machinery— 
and not once has the company failed to pay all 
expenses. In the five years it has added to its 
outfit a second separator and two self-feeders, 
and has rented another engine. The prices 
paid for work for outsiders are the prevailing 
prices for the year, while members are served 
at cost. A large part of the success is due to 
the correct management of the company. At 
the end of each week the manager sends in a 
report to the secretary, stating the number of 
hours worked, the number of jobs and the 
number of bushels threshed. The company 
always has plenty of work to do and all are 
well satisfied with the work done. 


A TEN per cent. dividend was declared by 
the Edinburg, Illinois, Farmers’ Grain Com- 
pany at their annual meeting on September 
19th. The company, which is three years old, 
has a capital stock of $10,000 and 125 stock- 
holders, none of whom is permitted to have 
over $250 worth of stock. The company paid 
a ten-per-cent. dividend the first year of its 
existence, seven per cent. the second year, and 
ten per cent. the third year. At the annual 
meeting, fifteen additional stockholders were 
taken in. The total profits for the year were 
$5,000, expenditures $3,000, leaving a net 
profit of $2,000. 


Tue Farmers’ Elevator at Adair, Illinois, 
made a record-breaking day in the handling 
of grain early in September. One hundred 
and thirty-three wagon-loads of shelled corn 
were taken to the elevator, and they averaged 
at least 52 bushels to the load, which made a 
total of 6,916 bushels handled during the day. 
The price paid was 70 cents a bushel. 


Durine the month of August, when work 
on the farm was not so pressing, most of the 
elevator companies held their annual picnics. 
The report given below of the one held by the 
codperative company at Strawn, Illinois, is 
typical of the majority. “On August 26th the 
Farmers’ Elevator Company held their annual 
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picnic in the park. A large crowd was in 
attendance, many coming from neighboring 
towns. The forenoon was rather quiet, but 
by noon the crowd came into town. In the 
park the people were entertained by speaking, 
a baby show, wheel of fortune and other amuse- 
ments. The Strawn band furnished music 
throughout the day. ... In the afternoon 
there was a ball game which was attended by 
a large crowd; the score was 18 to 6. The 
horse show which followed the ball game 
brought out some of the best draft and driving 
horses in the community. In the evening 
there was a dance for the young folks.” 


A DIVIDEND of ten per cent. and the sum of 
$825 was added to the surplus of the Audubon 
Fermers’ Elevator Company of Minnesota at 
the annual stockholders’ meeting. During 
the past year they had handled about 100,000 
bushels of grain. It is their intention to 
install a new cleaner, and to improve the prop- 
erty in some needed respects in order to handle 
the 1908 crop. Their manager, whose effici- 
ency they highly praise, is Mr. Halvorson, who 
was reélected at an increased salary. The 
company has a capital of $6,000 and the sur- 
plus is now over $25,000. ‘They are about to 
apply for membership in the Minnesota Asso- 
ciation of Farmers’ Elevators. 


A most successful picnic was held by the 
Illiopolis and Niantic Farmers’ Elevator com- 
panies, of Illinois, on the 25th of August in a 
grove near Niantic. There were 2,500 people 
there and a forty-acre field was entirely cov- 
ered with the “rigs,” the colloquial term for 
conveyances, which brought the members and 
their friends to the gathering. These com- 
panies are among the leading in the state. 
The company at Illiopolis recently built a 
25,000-bushel corn-crib, which gives them a 
total of 100,000 bushels capacity elevator, 
while the Niantic company shows a net gain of 
$2,888 for the year ending August Ist. 


THE COOPERATIVE companies of El Paso, 
Gridley, Secor, Hudson and Spires, all of 
Illinois, held a codperative picnic at the El 
Paso fair-grounds on the first of September. 
There were between 4,000 and 4,500 people 
there, and there was a ball game, a fat men’s 
race, egg races for boys and girls, relay races 
and speeches. Charles Adkins of Bement, 
Illinois, a member of the state legislature and 
an ardent worker for the cause of codperation 
gave the leading address. Mr. E. G. Dunn 
of Mason City, Iowa, also spoke. Mr. Dunn 
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is a very popular speaker with the cotperative 
organizations of the West and has done a great 
deal of work for the cause. 


Tue Farmers’ Elevator Company at Dan- 
vers, Illinois, has purchased the plant and 
business of a private company, for which they 
paid $4,500. The codperative company has 
taken possession and will deal in coal, grain 
and lumber. 


In 1905 about half a hundred farmers living 
near Bolivia, Illinois, formed a codperative ele- 
vator company with a capital stock of $3,000. 
The company has been running successfully for 
three years now, has built an elevator of 20,000 
bushels capacity, and handles about 150,000 
bushels annually. The inspiration of this 
farmers’ elevator is a “grand old warrior,” 
Colonel A. T. Baker, who is 81 years old. He 
has lived on the farm he now occupies for 69 
years, was one of the pioneers in that district, 
and is the oldest Elk in the United States. 


Tue Farmers’ Codperative Elevator Com- 
pany, of Arcola, Illinois, held its annual meet- 
ing on the fifth of October. This company 
has a large and very enthusiastic membership 
of 200, and, owing to the unusual demand for 
stock by the farmers of the vicinity, it was 
voted to raise the capitalization from $6,000 to 
$11,000. The elevator belonging to this com- 
pany has a capacity of 30,000 bushels, is 
modern in every respect, and cost $11,000. 


THE FIFTH annual report of the Kempton 
Farmers’ Elevator Company shows a member- 
ship of 135. During the year they handled 
182,000 bushels of corn, and 63,500 bushels of 
oats. The profit for the year is $2,481. This 
elevator has a capacity of 50,000 bushels and 
handles about 250,000 bushels of grain 
annually. 


Tue Leonard, Illinois, Farmers’ Elevator 
Company showed gross profits for the year of 
$7,553 with expenses of $2,031, leaving a net 
profit for the year of $5,552.34. Their eleva- 
tor has a capacity of 45,000 bushels and they 
handle about 400,000 bushels of grain annually. 


Tue Grain and Coal Company of Cissna 
Park, Illinois, reports for the six months end- 
ing August 3lst, net profits of $2,650, and the 
Middleton Coéperative Elevator reports a 
profit of $1,411 for the year ending July Ist. 


Tue Pomeroy, Iowa, Codperative Grain 
Company reports a total profit, since the begin- 
ning of the company August 1, 1906, of 
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$5,200, or 87 per cent. on the capital invested. 
The first year’s profit was $3,000 and the 
profit of the second year was $2,200. 


Tue Grover, South Dakota, Elevator Com- 
pany shows in its annual report an undivided 
dividend of $7,627. ‘This is a most prosperous 
company. During the year they handled 
154,000 bushels of grain valued at $120,000. 


Few oF the codperative elevator companies 
of South Dakota can make as good a showing 
as the Farmers’ Elevator Company which 
operates an elevator at Garden City. At the 
annual meeting of the stockholders held in 
July a cash dividend of 100 per cent. was 
declared. In addition to the dividend the 
remainder of the capital stock which had not 
yet been issued was so divided that the stock- 
holders received two additional shares to every 
share they held. 


Tue Farmers’ Elevator Company at La- 
Moure, North Dakota, reports an 80-per-cent. 
profit for the last year. 

At a meeting of the Farmers’ Elevator Com- 
pany held on the 15th of August a dividend of 
45 per cent. was declared and the wages of the 
manager and his assistant were raised five 
dollars per month. 


Oo-operative Oreameries. 


BreMeEr county, Iowa, is a county of codper- 
ative creameries. There are twenty-two of 
them in the state all run codperatively and all 
carrying on a most successful business. Their 
plan of organization, as set forth by Mr. C. E. 
Bennet in the September number of the 
American Cooperative Journal, is quite striking 
and quite unlike the general rule of procedure 
in eodperative undertakings. The farmers 
organize as companies, adopt a constitution 
and by-laws, and specify the number of cows 
they will bring their milk from, but no capital 
stock is issued, no money is paid in. After 
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their plans are made the directors give notes 
for the money needed to some one who is glad 
to furnish it, and after operations are com- 
menced a sinking fund of five cents per 100 
pounds of milk is created and this is used to 
extinguish the debt. As the building and 
machinery are new when the creamery is 
opened, no money is needed for repairs for 
some time, and the debt is almost invariably 
wholly paid off before any money is needed for 
such purposes. Thereafter the actual running 
expenses are deducted from the sales and the 
total net receipts are divided among the patrons 
according to the amount of milk or butter-fat 
delivered by each. It is for this reason that 
no individual creamery has been able to exist 
in this community, because individual cream- 
eries must make profits, and in order to accom- 
plish this they must first take it from the 
patrons. The creamery at Tripoli makes 
from 240,000 to 300,000 pounds of butter a 
year, which sells at a premium above New 
York quotations. The creameries are located 
within a small distance of each other, usually 
being only four or five miles apart and while 
this restricts the patronage the increased con- 
venience of having a creamery close to the 
farm is considered of more importance to the 
farmers, for each one hauls his own milk or 
else makes an agreement with three or four of 
his neighbors whereby each one hauls in turn. 
The test of each patron is posted conspicu- 
ously as a check to poor milk and an encour- 
agement to the production of good milk. The 
Tripoli creamery was built thirteen years ago 
and the man previously running the individual 
creamery was hired as the butter-maker, and 
still holds that position. All the producers 
receive their butter needed for home use at 
cost price. This plan is so simple and seems 
to be so effective that it seems worthy of more 
general adoption. 
Haze, Hammonp ALBERTSON. 
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PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION NEWS. 


By Rosert Tyson, 
Secretary of the American Proportional Representation League. 


News Notes. 


HE People’s Press is a new weekly jour- 

nal on progressive lines, published in 
Victoria, British Columbia, Canada. It has 
egular departments of Labor, Direct-Legisla- 
ion and Proportional Representation. The 
atter two alternate, each appearing fortnightly , 
and I edit them. 


Proressor L. E. AYLEswortu, of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska, is 
writing in the Political Science Review, advo- 
cating Proportional Representation. 


Tue cuter clerk of the Legislative Refer- 
ence Department, Wisconsin Free Library 
Cemmission, writes for literature to the secre- 
tary of the American Proportional Representa- 
tion League, and says that “the question of 
Proportional Representation and majority 
nominations and elections will be up before 
the Wisconsin legislature this winter.” 


Miss Spence, of South Australia, writes 
that a Proportional Representation bill on the 
Hare plan has been introduced into the legis- 
lature of that state, but only 19 out of 42 votes 
are expected in its favor. 


Mr. GrorceE Fox, a member of the Po 
land Parliament, had a good letter in the Rock- 
hampton Daily Record recently, followed in a 
few days by an editorial advocating Propor- 
tional Representation. 


Tue Wisconsin Library Commission will 
shortly issue a bulletin on Proportional Repre- 
sentation, prepared by Mr. Roy Curtis. 





The First Proportional Representation 
lection in Ouba. 

THE FOLLOWING is condensed from a recent 
letter of my Havana correspondent: 

“The elections in Cuba took place in August. 
I apprehended that the first application of the 
new electoral law might be attended with some 
difficulties. On the contrary, the law worked 
smoothly in its Proportional-Representation 
features; but we are confronted with this 
result: 

“Something more than 260,000 votes were 
cast, distributed among the parties as follows: 


ODO PE ETE RE EOE 107,000 
gk” See ee ba'o00 


“The figures are approximate. In conse- 
quence, we have provincial and municipal 
councils in several instances in which no party 
has an absolute majority; and the opponents 
of Proportional Representation are giving some 
attention to this feature. The councils met on 
October first to organize under the new law, 
and in three or four instances they are dead- 
locked in the matter of perfecting an organiza- 
tion. The argument is that in a country like 
Cuba the election law should tend to secure 
legislative bodies in accord with the executive 
branch, and that the old ‘limited-vote’ system 
was a better arrangement; because the party 
casting the larger vote secured two-thirds of 
the group to be elected, and the minority party 
next in strength the remaining one-third, to the 
exclusion of the other minority parties. 

“The foregoing considerations have led to a 
suggestion from one of the political parties that 
the electoral law be modified so as to give the 
party with the largest plurality two-thirds of 
the elected members, arbitrarily, and that 
Proportional Representation be limited to dis- 
tributing the remaining one-third amongst the 
minority parties. I object to this modifica- 
tion, and believe that the new electoral law, 
with its Proportional Representation provi- 
sions, will give better results than the old and 
thoroughly discredited limited-vote system 
under which so many frauds were practised. 
Minority representation in some form is essen- 
tial, because the constitution requires it.” 





Wurtembuzg. 


Der Beobachter, a leading journal of Stutt- 
gart, has this striking testimony to the success 
of the first Proportional Representation elec- 
tions in Wurtemburg: 

“The new electoral system, which only a 
short time ago was unknown to the electors, 
worked without a hitch in the whole country, 
just as it worked a few weeks ago in Stuttgart. 
The first feeling is one of surprise. The num- 
ber of votes was enormous; the candidates 
were numerous, and the ballot papers from the 
different districts were in various forms. Yet 
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the whole machine, from the district officials 
to the employés of the government offices, who 
collected the results, worked with promptitude 
and ease. The next feeling is one of pleasure 
at the complete success of this first experiment 
in Proportional Representation on a large 
scale in the German Empire.” 





The Australian Commonwealth. 


Now rTuar three parties are permanently in 
politics in Australia, it is evident that the pres- 
ent electoral machinery is entirely inadequate. 
Professor Nanson, who fills the chair of mathe- 
matics in Melbourne University, wrote to me 
recently, enclosing a cutting f om The Age, a 
leading Australian daily, in which he proposes 
@ pix for Proportional Representation espe- 
cially adapted for three parties. 

He says there are six distinct types of elec- 
tors to be dealt with; and speaking of the 
parties as the Right, Middle and Left, he clas- 
sifies the voters into six t , thus: 

“1. In favor of Right, opposed to the Left 
and Middle. 

“@. In favor of Middle, opposed to both 
Right and Left. 

“3. In favor of Left, opposed to Middle and 
Right. 

“4, For Right and Middle, opposed to Left. 

“5. For Middle and Left, against Right. 

“6. For Right and Left, against Middle.” 
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Those who are in favor of all three, or 
against all three, are two other types, but they 
exist only in a theoretical classification, not in 
actual practice. 

The points of Professor Nanson’s proposed 
plan are these: 

1. Six-member districts. 

2. Candidates to declare on nomination to 
which type they belong. 

8. Each elector one vote only. 

4. The prefere..’ +! vote between candidates 
of the same type, vat not between candidates 
of different types. 

5. On a division in the legislature, each 
member to cast as many votes as he has 
received from the electors. 

And the effects expected are: 

1. Solution of the three-party problem. 

2. Representation of every voter. 

8. Same weight in Parliament for every 
voter. 

4. No contest except between candidates of 
the same type. 

5. Power of each state proportionate to the 
number of its effective voters, and independent 
of the number of its members. 

6. Alteration of electoral boundaries seldom 
needed. 

The discussion on this new proposition in 
Australia will be watched with interest. 

Rosert Tyson. 

Toronto, Canada. 








NOTES AND 


“The Devil’: A Powerful Drama of Mental Sug- 


gestion. 
ls THIS issue we give our readers a graphic out- 
line sketch of the really t drama, “The 


Devil,” one of the most powerful dramatic studies of 
mental suggestion ever seen on the stage. The paper 
is from the pen of the well-known artist and cartoon- 
ist, Ryan WALKER. It is the first paper in a series of 
special outline sketches and critical studies of 
peat plays which we expect to make a feature 
of Tue Arena for the coming year. We call special 
attention to Mr. WaLKER’s excellent cartoon por- 
trait of Mr. Epwin Srevens, who took the title réle 
. - play in Mr. Savace’s presentation in New 
ork. 





“Our Railroad Riddle.’ 


Mr. Cart S. Vrooman contributes another mas- 
terly paper to this issue of THe ARENA, on the rail- 
problem. It is most fortunate for the cause of 
the people that just at the time when Professor 
Parsons has passed from the stage of life, Mr. 
Vrooma is able to take up the great work to which 
our lost leader devoted so many arduous years. 
Mr. Vrooman, like Professor Parsons, has traveled 
extensively in America and has spent much time 
in Europe, making a careful and extended personal 
investigation of every phase of the railroad problem. 
He is to-day the strongest and most authoritative 
writer on public-ownership among the friends of 
progressive democracy. 


“The Passing of the Widow in Hindostan.”’ 


Tuis month we are pleased to be able to present 
another fine paper from the pen of the gifted East- 
Indian author, thes Naat Sine. Init we havea 
mest in ing and vom story of an import- 
ant humanitarian movement in India that is bound 
to make for true civilization. Our readers will be 

sed to know that a leading East-Indian publish- 
ing house will shortly issue a notable volume from 
the pen of this writer, entitled Messages of U plijt for 
India, in which Mr. Sine gives his countrymen the 
benefit of bis studies of the civilizations of Japan and 
the Western world. 








““A Revised Version of Venice.” 


THERE are few cities that hold such charm for the 
man or woman of poetic and artistic sensibilities as 
Venice. Her history is more wonderful than 
romance; her vanished glory still reddens the sky 
with a dreamlike splendor; and the wealth of her art 
is part of the world’s rich heritage. These things 
are suggested by a perusal of the fascinating paper 
by Mrs. Jux1a Scorr Vrooman which appears in 
this issue of THe ARENA—a paper marked by a 
pleasing style, a fine spirit, and a wealth of facts that 
cannot fail to stimulate the mental appetite. 





*“*Why Race Suicide With Advancing Civilization?” 

Op READERS of THE ARENA will welcome to its 
Pages Rabbi Sotomon Scuinpier, who during the 
early nineties contributed so many deeply thought- 
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COMMENTS. 


ful essays to this review. In the present 
Rabbi ScuinDLER propounds a ouniien whieh kes 
~~ ms more exercised thoughtful aa and me 

uring the past generation. e phenomenon of a 
steady } st meds the birth-rate with the upward 
advance of civilization and the increased care and 
protection given to the young, awakens many trains 
of inquiry, and doubtless the answers to the ques- 
tion propounded will be many and varied. Is it a 
hopeful or a sinister sign? ‘That is the question 
for the student of human progress. 


Mr. Darrow on the Message of Russia. 


Mr. CLARENCE Darrow is one of the clearest and 
strongest writers and speakers of the new humani- 
tarian revolution that seeks the emancipaticn of 
humanity from the thralldom of injustice, ignorance, 
superstition and militarism. At times he appears 
to be a socialistic; at other times Tolstoyan 
in spirit and principle; but at all times he is worki 
for the humanization of humanity, or perhaps it 
would be more accurate to say, the conquest of the 
ay the divine spirit that beckons onward and 
upward. Jn his luminous paper on Mr. WALLING’s 
Russia’s Message, this pred gives a contribution 
that is of double interest, giving as it does an 
extremely graphic or vivid picture of prevailing con- 
ditions in Runle while directing the reader’s atten- 
tion to the larger fact, the sinister fact, that the evils 
so rife in Russia are present in all Christian lands 
and call for the united 1 labor of all high-minded men 
and women to e' in the glorious task of ushering 
in a better day for all the children of men. 


“A Twentieth-Century Orphan Home.” 


Some months ago one of the multitudinous parrots 
who instead of personally investigating or thinking 
for themselves, rely on the words of penny-a-liners 
of the subsidized press, remarked to an acquaint- 
ance that he did not read THe Arena because “‘it is 
destructive rather than constructive; it pulls down 
and does not build up.” The friend, who was an 
old reader of Tue Arena and therefore knew the 
character of this review, promptly replied: ‘‘ Your 
remark forces me to believe that you are ignorant of 
the character of the magazine you are criticizing. 
As a matter of fact, while I do not know of another 
review that is so absojutely fearless and searching in 
its warfare against corruption and evil conditions 
that are destroying the moral sanity, the idealism and 
true growth of men and nations—evils such as child- 
labor, political bribery, public graft, commercial 
dishonesty and gambling—I know of no magazine 
that contains each month so much fundamentally 
constructive and helpfully suggestive literature as 
Tue Arena. This is true both ot its contributed 
articles and its editorials.” The friend then 
insisted that his companion should go with him to 
his library. Here ie checked off the content 
matter that could be called destructive in character, 
in one column, and the postiively constructive and 
helpful in another. In a short time the critic 
exp his amazement at the strongly construc- 
tive character of this review and admitted that he 









































had been influenced by hearsay. It has been the 
aim of the Editor of ‘bar ArEnA during the past 
twenty years in all his editorial work to, on the one 
hand, tear away the masks that screen corruption 
and evils that were sapping the foundations of 
American manhood and impairing the life and 
integrity of the nation, and, on the other, to show 
the practical remedies for all the evils and to bring 
forward at every turn practical illustrations showing 
the results of following the path of righteousness. 
In “A Day in a Twentieth-Century Orphan Home,” 
which appears in this issue, we present one of many 
mang ge papers such as have marked THE — 
m its inception—a paper giving a particular 
illustration of what may & arte ttering condi- 
ditions along one avenue of human upliftment. 
“The Victorious Campaign for Direct-Legislation 
in Maine.”’ 


In Tuis issue will be found another notable paper 
im our series dealing with the onward march of 
te te og throughout the world. This con- 
tribution been prepared expressly for THE 
Arena by Mr. Kinesspury B. Pirer, of 
the Referendum e of Maine, and is an author- 
itative history of the Direct-Legislation campaign in 
Maine from its inception to its victorious outcome in 
September, when the cause of the ev le triumphed 
in spite of the political hosses, the lobbies and other 
corporation handy-men, and the aggressive and 
strenuous efforts of United States Senators LopGE of 
Massachusetts, and Hate of Maine. Mr. Piver 
has been a master-spirit in the battle for the people 
for many years, and but for his istence, energy, 
foresight and true statesmanship, the measure 
unquestionably would have suffered defeat through 
the well-laid plans of the enemies of the people. 
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Mr. Salisbury on ‘“‘American Journalism.”’ 


"IN THIS issue we publish an able and searching 
paper on “American Journalism,” by Wii1aM Sat- 
IsBuRY. The author was for nine years engaged 
continually in reportorial and editorial ouk on 
prominent American dailies. Much of the time was 
spent on the staff of various leading Chicago jour- 
nals. He is therefore thoroughly competent to 
speak authoritatively on the subject. His paper is 


highly illuminating and will explain many things in 
connection with the editorial utterances of daily 
journals that heretofore have been a mystery to 
many thoughtful people. 





“A New Kind of Vigilance Committee.”’ 


WE Trvst all our readers will carefully peruse the 
extremely suggestive and timely paper by Mr. Rex 
MrrcHey Baxter, on “A New Kind of Vigilance 
Committee.” It deals with a work that is impera- 
tively demanded of high-minded citizens in ost 
every American municipality. 





Our Illustrated Literary Section. 


WE ake confident that all readers of Tae ARENA 
will enjoy the beautifully illustrated Literary Section 
of this number. Here will be found carefully pre- 
pared reviews, characterizations and notices of many 
of the most interesting and attractive volumes of 
the present season. ‘These reviews and notices have 
all been prepared by the Editor of Tae Arena, Miss 
A. C. Ricn and Rev. Rosert E. Bissper. They 

resent the honest opinions of careful reviewers. 
Many readers of bye) ——, | aioanes us 
uring recent years that they depend entirely upon 
the book department of Tue Arena for ithe books 
they purchase. 
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eLetter Tntng one ot Volume 
orty-One of “THE ARENA” 


ITH the January number THe ARENA enters upon its Forty- 

First Volume, and it is our intention to make this number 

one marked by unusual strength, brilliancy and timeliness in its 

content-matter. Among the number of exceptionally attractive 
features, we mention the following: 











I. ‘THe Career or BERNARD SHAw. By Professor Archibald Hen- 
derson, Ph.D., of the University of North Carolina. Illus- 
trated. 


The opening paper of this issue will be one of the most brilliant, critical and enter- 
taining essays that has appeared from the always able and fascinating pen of Professor 
Archibald Henderson. It is entitled “The Career of Bernard Shaw” and will be illus- 
trated with numerous interesting photographs, including a magnificent new portrait of 
Mr. Shaw, also a fine photograph of the distinguished playwright and critic and Professor 
Henderson, taken last summer at the home of Bernard Shaw by Mrs. Shaw. Professor 
Henderson is peculiarly fitted for the task he essays in this paper, as he is the authorized 
biographer of Bernard Shaw and has made an exhaustive study of the man, his life and 
his art. 


II. Economic INDEPENDENCE THE Basis oF FReEEpoM. By 
David Graham Phillips. 


A feature of the January Arena will be a strong and timely paper by the brilliant 
novelist and essayist, David Graham Phillips, on ““Economic Independence the Basis of 
Freedom.” Mr. Phillips is one of the most talented and popular American novelists. 
His analytical studies of present-day social and economic conditions, as given in his novels 
and in his notable volume of essays, The Reign of Gilt, are as graphic and faithful to the 
facts as they are artistic and thought-arresting. In the paper which he has prepared for 
Tue Arena Mr. Phillips takes the ground that the basis of despotism under present-day 
conditions is economic dependence, and that it is the prime mission of a free government 
to see that every citizen is economically independent; that along this line lies the imme- 
diate and pressing demand on genuine, wise and constructive statesmanship. This paper 
should be read by every patriotic American. 
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III. Tuer RationateE or Common Ownersuip. By Waldo Pon- 
dray Warren. 


A highly thought-stimulating and arresting paper in the January ArENA has~been 
prepared by Mr. Waldo Pondray Warren, describing how common ownership may be 
peacefully, practically and rapidly made to take the place of private ownership. Mr. 
Warren is not himself a Socialist, but rather seems opposed to political Socialism. But he 
is a strong believer in common ownership and cites a most remarkably successful instance 
of common ownership that is now in active operation, as an illustrative example of how 
in his judgment great and beneficent economic changes can be quickly and practically 
brought about. 


IV. A Hieuty Erricrent State Rartway ADMINISTRATION. By 
Carl S. Vrooman. 


A further paper in the brilliant series of contributions by Mr. Vrooman on the railways 
of Europe will be a strong feature of our next issue. No living American writer in hearty 
accord with the principles of free government and the placing of public weal above private 
profit, has made so exhaustive a study of European railroads as has the author of this 
paper—an investigation which occupied upward of two years of personal travel throughout 
Europe. This paper, like its predecessor, will be invaluable to friends of progressive 
democracy and efficient government. As previously announced, Mr. Vrooman has been 
secured as foreign editor of Tue Arena, and his valuable services will add materially to 
the interest and worth of the magazine for the coming year. 


V. “Tue SERVANT IN THE House,” as A DRAMA AND AS A RELIG- 
tous Attecory. By B. O. Flower. Illustrated. 


Complementing the lucid and fascinating outline of “The Devil,” contributed by 
Mr. Ryan Walker to this issue, and second in THE ArENa’s series of critical studies of the 
most notable ethical dramas of the day, will be an extended study of “The Servant in the 
House,” embodying an outline of the play and a critical consideration of it as a religious 
allegory and a powerful twentieth-century sermon. This paper, which has been prepared 
for Tue Arena by its editor, will be magnificently illustrated with a number of fine half- 
tones from photographs of scenes from the play, its author, and of his wife, who took the 
leading female réle in the original production. 


VI. Tue Atiantic Deep Waterway. By William J. Roe. Iilus- 
,, trated with .explanatory maps prepared expressly for this 

paper. 
One of the most important problems before the American people is the efficient devel- 
opment of its resources by wise and practical internal improvements. A great work has 
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recently been achieved in the reclamation of arid land through the extensive operations 
carried forward by the Federal government. Another great and important work is now 
agitating American statesmen. It relates to the building of a chain of canals that shall 
constitute a deep waterway, protected from the storms and dangers of the sea and extend- 
ing from the Northern Atlantic coast to Florida. This question, which is bound to become 
a burning issue, is treated in a broad, comprehensive and luminous manner by William 
J. Roe in the January Arena. It constitutes at once a concise and convincing discussion 
of a deeply important subject. 


VII. Mepicine, Hypnotism anp Reuicion. By Hon. John D. 
Works, formerly Justice on the Supreme Bench of California. 


This is an exceptionally lucid paper by the eminent jurist, Hon. John D. Works, in 
which the author sets forth in probably as clear and convincing a manner as they have yet 
been presented, the views of Christian Scientists as to the difference between their method 
of curing disease and that of mental suggestion. Judge Works notices the changing 
attitude of the religious world in regard to the possible cure of disease by other means than 
materia medica. He notes the violent opposition to the claims of Christian Science advanced 
a few years ago and the persistent contention that if any cures were made, they were made 
through hypnotic suggestion or mesmeric control, and therefore were fraught with danger; 
and he then takes up a new claim of a large section of the church—that it can perform 
cures similar to those being performed by Christian Science, through the employment of 
hypnotic suggestion and mental treatment, which a few years ago it denounced as danger- 
ous. He next dwells upon the cures of Jesus, his method of cure, and the redemptive 
influence or regenerating effect following his cures and thooe which are noticeable in a 
large number of the cures wrought by Christian Science. 


VIII. Tue Curistian Socrauist Fettowsuip. By Rev. Eliot White, 
Secretary of the Christian Socialist Fellowship for Massachu- 
setts. 


The great work of which Canon Charles Kingsley and Frederic D. Maurice were the 
John the Baptists—that of realizing the ideals and ethics of the Great Nazarene in the 
government of the world, has during the past year taken a wonderful hold upon the imagina- 
tion of hundreds of earnest clergymen in the various Protestant churches of America, 
while it has called to its support tens of thousands of earnest lay Christians. It will not be 
surprising if this movement advances with phenomenal rapidity during the next four 
years. In the January Arena Rev. Eliot White, a scholarly clergyman of the Episcopal 
church, contributes an interesting and informing paper dealing with the movement, its 
aims and ideals. This paper will constitute one of Taz ARENA’s series of constructive and 
fundamental economic discussions which will be a feature of the magazine during 1909. 
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WHA rs “THE ARENA” STANDS FOR 


HE ARENA is an open forum for the dignified discussion of great political, social, 

economic, educational, religious and philosophical problems, when presented in a 
thoughtful manner, free from personalities. 

In addition to this, it stands for certain definite and important practical movements that 
we believe under existing conditions are imperatively demanded in order to preserve and make 
effective the foundation principles of democratic republican government and that measure of 
civic righteousness and efficiency that is essential to safeguard the interests and foster the hap- 
piness and development of all the people. 

We believe that if the Republic is to become and remain the true leader of civilization, 
moral idealism rather than materialistic aggression, the ideal of peace and righteousness rather 
, than the theory of force and commercial aggrandizement, must be the key-note of national life. 

We believe that no nation can hope for a great to-morrow that is faithless to its trust to the 
children of to-day; that without environing childhood with conditions that foster physical, 
mental and moral unfoldment, the recreant nation must decline; and thus where child- 
slavery in mine, factory, shop or mill is permitted the nation sells her birthright to give to 
greed-crazed privileged classes a mess of pottage. 

We believe that war is a crime against civilization and inimical to the foundation principles 
of Christianity, and that the nation that does not throw its whole influence ia favor of abritra- 
tion and all practical efforts to compel nations to settle their differences without appealing to 
the arbitrament of force, is false to the ethics of Jesus and the cause of civilization. 

We believe in justice for all the people and that in the great codperative movements that 
are sweeping many lands lies one of the splendid practical peaceful methods for securing to the 
people the fruits of their toil, without making them dependent on parasite classes that levy 
extortion on industry and take from the toiler that to which he is rightfully entitled. 

In a word, THe ARENAa stands for a peaceful, progressive and practical program looking 
toward the realization and maintenance of a government such as was conceived by the author of 
the Declaration of Independence ; a government marked by equal rights for all and special 
privileges for none; a government in which equality of opportunities and of rights shall be the 
master-note of national life; a government “of the people, by the people and for the people,” 
under the zgis of the Golden Rule. And therefore it is especially hospitable to those great 
economic movements that favor the advancement of a juster day, the advent of a nobler, freer 
manhood, and the outflowering of a nation whose crowning glory shall be her moral grandeur. 

And, with DeTocqueville, holding that “The cure for the evils of democracy is more dem- 
ocracy,” THe ARENA demands: 

I. Direct-Legislation, through the Initiative and Referendum, supplemented by the 
Right of Recall. 
II. Public-Ownership and operation of all public utilities or natural monopolies. 

III. Proportional Representation, as a practical provision for giving all classes a propor- 
tional voice in government, relative to their strength. 

IV. Voluntary Coéperation. 

V. The abolition of child-slavery in factory, shop, mill and mine. 

VI. Arbitration at home and abroad. 
(a) Compulsory arbitration, to the end that the people shall not be made the 
victims of warring interests, and by which justice may obtain rather than cun- 
ning or force. 
(6) An aggressive campaign for international arbitration and the reduction of 
armaments. 

VII. Coincident with a persistent insistence on a practical progressive program along 
the lines of fundamental democracy and looking toward securing justice for all the people, a 
vigorous educational propaganda, with the master purpose of arousing the spiritual energies of 
the people, to the end that moral idealism shall supplant materialistic greed, and altruism 
blossom where egoism blights. 
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HERE IS JUST WHAT YOU HAVE BEEN LOOKING FOR 


A wide-awake, up-to-date, all-around health magazine, full of meat as a ripe 
nut, edited by America’s leading authority on right living — a thoroughly depend- 
able guide to perfect health. 
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Teaches the Well . 
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Dr. J. H. Kellogg, the editor of GOOD HEALTH, is superintendent of the great Baftle Creek Sanitarium, 
where thirty years of research and progress have developed a world-famous system of health training and healing 
the sick. Thousands swarm to Baftle Creek yearly to learn at this great health university how to eat, to exercise, 
to bathe, and even to sleep for increased bodily efficiency. 

GOOD HEALTH is the printed word representing this great system of correct living. It is not a dull, prosy 
book of exercises and diet rules, but a live, inspiring, illustrated magazine — one of the best-printed and most closely 
read publications in the world. 


WHAT THEY ARE SAYING ABOUT IT 





A BOON TO MANKIND 
_ “Your health journal, Good Health, 


is a great boon to mankind. Every copy 
seems better than the formerone. May 
success 7 TRE efforts. 


- BELKNAP, M. D.” 


FROM A TEMPERANCE WORKER 


**The magazine grows better and bet- 
ter. and I try to show it wherever I go. 
The Mothers’ Number I used at a moth- a circulation equal to that of 
ers meeting with much favorable com- Home ournal. 


al 
ment. ARGARET J. BILZ. INDOOR WINDOW TENT Co.” 


AN ADVERTISER SAYS 


“We have received your October is- 
sue. A magazine like this ht to have 
Ledice 























GOOD HEALTH is the original health magazine. It is entering upon its forty-fourth year. Subscription 
price, singly, $1.00 per year. ian postage, extra, 35 cents. Foreign postage, extra, 50 cents. Read our 
great clubbing offers! 


A MILLION-DOLLAR BEQUEST! 


Something of the magnitude of the Baftle Creek movement and 
the esteem in which it is held by its followers can be realized from 
perusal of the following statement : — 

A bequest which will amount to at least one million dollars 
has just been left Dr. Kellogg. the editor of GOOD HEALTH. and 
his associates by the late Chas. E. Wood, of Washington. D. C.. to 
build a sanitarium at Atlantic ap represent the health principles 
and practices expounded in GOOD HEALTH. 


THINK WHAT THIS MEANS: 
Counting an average of 64 pages of solid reading mafter per issue, 
a years subscription to GOOD HEALTH brings to your door. 


aid, over 700 pages of the world’s best health literature. If 
ught as a book, this could not cost you less than $10 per volume. 


A year's subscription to GOOD HEALTH gives you:— 
A Chautauqua School of Health in Your Own Home 





THE GOOD HEALTH QUESTION BOX 


In this department every month appear dozens of questions with 
answers written by the editor. Every reader of GOOD HEALTH 
has unrestricted access to this department, and can present euitable 
questions at any time. Upwards of ten thousand questions have 
been answered in the GOOD HEALTH Question Box. 


THE WRITERS 


GOOD HEALTH numbers among its contributors many of 
the world’s leading health authorities, as well as engaging writers on 
diet, food reform, exercise, dress, human life, travels, and other 
like subjects. Besides the editor. those whose woling Soe appeared 
in GOOD HEALTH include Horace Fletcher, fa of “Fictch- 
erism ;"’ Prof, Irving Fisher, of Yale; Dr, David Paulson, editor 
and lecturer; Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell. the great Labrador mission- 
ary; the late Mary Wood-Allen, M. D., a leading ay vere) 
Dr. W.S. Sadler. of the Chicago Post Graduate Medical School and 
the Institute of Physiological apeutics; Mrs. E. E. Kellogg, 
A. M., for many years in charge of the Baftle Creek Sanitarium 








experimental kitchens; Mrs. Minnie Emmons, of the Baftle Creek 
Sanitarium School of Household Economics; M. E. Olsen, M. A.. 

aterham, England; Emma Winner Rogers; William Penn 
Alcof ; Julia Ellen Rogers, well-known writer on nature subjects ; 
Chas. J. Fox, Ph. D.. Rose Woodallen Chapman, Lenna Frances 
Cooper, Florence Milner, Helena mas, Wm. E. A. Axon, 
Wini nnett, and scores of ot! 


Complete courses in Diet and Hygiene, Healthful Dress, Home 
Nursing, Healthful Cookery, Exercise and Breathing, Sanitation 
and Prevention of Disease are embraced in a subscription to GOOD 
HEALTH. Personal attention is given all communications and 
Painstaking care to give satisfactory answers. 


WHY YOU SHOULD HAVE “GOOD HEALTH” 


In 1909 this magazine will be still richer both in contents and in the character of its workmanship, meriting 
more than ever the title of “ the greatest health magazine in the world.” New talent will contribute to its pages 
and the editorial staff, with increased facilities, will follow the progress of the scientific world even more closely 
than in the past. You should read it to keep in touch with the world's progress along health lines, to learn the 
recognized system of correct living which it teaches, to occupy your spare time with reading which will add years 
to your life and enjoyment to the years you are now living, to contribute your own support to the great uplift 
movement it represents— and to save doctors’ bills. 

Order today. Tear out this ad, write your name and address across it, and send to us for a year's subscription. 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO., Battle Creek, Michigan 

















Congressional 
Information 
Bureau 


Bond Building 
Washington, D. C. 


Attends to business before Congress, the Courts, Patent 
Office, Interstate Commerce Commission, and all other 
Departments of the Government, for clients anywhere in 
the world. 

Supplies any desired information from the Capital. 
Conducts library research along any designated lines. 

Has a legal department that prepares briefs for lawyers 
or other clients and renders any needed legal service. 

Usefulness demonstrated by eleven years’ successful 


experience. 


CLAUDE N. BENNETT, Manager 
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Monks and 
Monasteries 


By ALFRED WESLEY WISHART 


SOMETIME FELLOW IN CHURCH HISTORY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 






































HIS WORK, as the Boston Globe says, gives a better idea than was ever 
before presented between a single pair of covers what a strong part monasti- 
cism has performed in the world’s history. Mr. Wishart brings the advan- 

tages of a trained mind and the scholarly instinct to this work. Hermits, beggars, 
diplomatists, statesmen, professors, missionaries, pontiffs, ascetic organizations and 
the rise and fall of empires are eloquently portrayed. He has sifted his authorities 
so carefully, says the Philadelphia Times, that the book has the stamp of truth in 
every statement placed there, however so deftly, that the literary grace of the work is 
fully preserved. It is a captivating theme, says the New York Times, and the pic- 
tures the work presents are vivid and clear. His list of authorities and excellent notes 
will be found helpful to both student and general reader. It emphatically ought to 
take rank among the favorite volumes in the libraries of students of the middle ages, 
says the Philadelphia North American. 








The original edition of this work will give pleasure to those who love a book for its intrinsic 

beauty. ‘The paper is a noble quality of “ close-wire” laid “ feather-weight” with deckle-edges, 
and was printed while wet—a process fatal to papers made from substitutes for cotton and 
linen fibers. The margins are liberally broad. The types—generous size—are the old- 
style Dutch face, cut originally by Caslon, of London, about 1725, after the Elzevir models. 
The lines are well opened, and the ink is a deep, full-bodied bluish-black. The size is royal 
octavo. The work is thoroughly indexed and contains 454 pages, besides four true photo- 
gravure plates. The price is $3.50 net; by mail, $3.68. 

A new (12mo.) edition of this work, without the illustrations, has been issued in response to 
a demand for a popular cheaper edition, containing in the appendix an extended note dealing 
with the Philippine friars. ‘The price is $1.50; by mail, $1.62. 





ORDER THROUGH YOUR BOOKSELLER, OR 








-ALBERT BRANDT: PUBLISHER 


TRENTON, N.J. & BOSTON, MASS. 
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Cape Cod Ballads and Other 


Verse 
by Joe Lincoln 


ILLUSTRATED BY EDWARD W. KEMBLE. 


Have you a friend who is a lover of the homely and 
expressive dialect of New England, who inclines to the sim- 
ple, heartfelt lays which come from the brain of the people’s 
poet? Then you will search far before you can find a 
volume of verse more altogether delightful than this. 


Price, $1.25; by mail, $1.33. 





The Gate Beautiful 


Being Principles and [lethods in Vital Art 
Education 


by Prof. Jehn Ward Stimson 


To the student of art and to any aspiring young person 
who desires to immensely broaden and deepen his or her 
culture in a vital and noble way, we believe that this book 
will prove the volume or volumes that will not only become 
@ fountain of perpetual delight, but also an influence that 
will enrich the whole of after life. Contains thousands of 
illustrations, including two color charts. 


87 goe Edition: Royal 4to. Price, $7.50; by mail, 


Paper-covered Edition: Thinner paper, narrow 
margins. Price, $3.50; by mail, $3.76. 





The Building of the City Beau- 
tiful 


by Joaquin Miller 


An ideal Christmas gift for all who love that which is 
good and pure and beautiful—all who seek to help the 
world onward and to make life richer, nobler and more 
grandly worth the while. Boston says: ‘‘One 
of the most beautiful spiritual visions of all ages.’’ With 
photogravure of the author and his mother. 


Price, $1.60; by mail, $1.60. 





In Nature’s Realm 
by Charles C. Abbott, M. D. 


With ninety drawings and photogravure frontispiece, 
by Oliver Kemp. 

For any lover of nature who is also a lover of beautiful 
books, this volume will be found peculiarly appropriate. 
The author helps his readers to look at nature with er 
eyes, and to see beauties and sources of delight unnoticed 
before. 


Price, $2.50; by mail, $2.68. 





B. 0. FLOWER’S 
How England Averted a Revo- 


lution of Force 


This book will be found one of the most timely, instruc- 
tive and morally helpful books. It is a historical survey of 
the leading political and social events in the England of the 
thirties and forties of the last century. 

. An appendix gives the leading songs of freedom, and 
poems of protest of the period. 


Price, $1.25; by mail, $1.35. 





Dan Beard’s Moonblight and 


Six Feet of Romance 


With Fifty Pictures by the Author. 


Among your friends and acquaintances, perhaps you 
have some social reformer friend who inclines toward the 
= Tax. If so,you cannot do better than to present such 
a friend with this book. It isa romance of the coal region. 


Price, $1.25; by mail, $1.35. 


A Short History of Monks and 


Monasteries 


by Alfred Wesley Wishart 


The work gives a better idea than was ever before pre- 
sented between a single pair of covers what a strong = 
monasticism has performed in the world’s history. 
Wishart brings the advan’ of a trained mind and the 
scholarly instinct to this work. 

Original (8 vo.) Edition: Illustrated with four phote- 


gravures. 
Price, $3.50; by mail, $3.68. 
New (12mo.) Edition, without illustrations. 
Frice, $1.60; by mail, $1.62. 








Elegies: Ancient and Modern 
by [ary Lloyd 
A critical and historical study of Elegiac poetry of the 
werld, together with an anthology of this noble form of 
verse selected from the literature of > nee and of all 
ages. Two volumes. Volume I, now ready. 


Price, $1.50, each volume; by mail, $1.63. 


The Story of New Zealand 


by Pref. Frank Parsens 


A book of 860 pages, containing 170 illustrations, that 
tells the truth about New Zealand—the truth that has 
startled, amazed and excited the admiration of the whole 


world. 
Price, $3.00; by mail, $3.50. 


The City for the People 


by Prof. Frank Parsons 
A most valuable work on public ownership of publie 
utilities, direct legislation and municipal home rule. Will 
be found indespensable by students of municipal questions. 


Price, $1.00; by mail, $1.25. 














A Primer of Direct Legislation 


A twenty-four page pamphlet containing chapters on 
the referendum the initiative, and supplementary remedies 


in four parts. Price, 10 cents each; 12 for $1.00; 
60 for $3.50; 100 for $6.00 to one or more addresses. 


Just Plain Folks 
by EB. Stillman Doubleday 


Many a man will see himself pictured here and will mar- 
vel to know how another has so well told his story. 


Price, $1.25 postpaid. 


The City the Hope of Democracy 


by Frederic C. Howe 


“A strong and detailed analysis at the root of municipal 
government.’ 


Price, $1.50; by mail, $1.63. 


By DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS 
The Plum Tree. Price, $1.50 mee aid. 
The Deluge. Price, $1.50 postpaid. 

The Cost. Price, $1.50 postpaid. 
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In Yature® s Realm 


Charles C. Absoti, M). D. 


Author of “Upland and Meadow,” “ Notes of the Night,” 
“Outings at Odd Times,” etc. 


Illustrated by Oliver Kemp 





«* With a photogravure frontispiece and ninety drawings. 
Royal octavo, hand-sewed, broad margins, all-rag dull-surfaced 
paper, deckle edges, gilt top, and picture-cover in three tints 
and gold; 309 pp., thoroughly indexed. Price, $2.50 net ; by 
mail, $2.68. 





“It shows us the charm of the field and wood 
and sky when regarded with a loving eye; the 
exquisite gradations of color in the humblest as 
well as the most gorgeous thing that grows; the 
delicate veining of the leaves and the wonderful 
adaptation of everything to its conditions. “In 
Nature’s Realm” is made up of sixteen sketches of 
outdoor life, charmingly written, and beautifully 
illustrated by Oliver Kemp, who seems to have 
thoroughly 
caught the spirit 
: and sentiment of 
the author.”— 
Boston Tran- 

script. 
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STYLE 
NEATNESS 
COMFORT 


THE IMPROVED 


jg as 


“MME The Name is stamped on 
every loop—Be sure it’s there 





wr 
BUTTON 


a LASP 
LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS, NOR UNFASTERS 
WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


Be) GEORGE FROST CO., Makers 
; Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 
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Hotel Cumberland 


NEW YORK 
|S. W. Gor, Broadway at 54th Street 


Ideal Location, 


Near 
Theaters, Shops, 
and Central Park. 


Fine Cuisine. 


Excellent Food and 
Reasonable Prices. 


lew, Medern and 
Absolutel 
Fireproof. 


All Outside Rooms. 
Coolest Summer 


Hotel in 
New York. 


Close to Sixth Ave. 


“L”’ and Subway, 
and all Surface 


Transient Rates, 
$2. 50, with Bath, 
d up. 


Send for Booklet, 


HARRY P. STIMSON, Formerly with Hotel Imperial. 
R. J. BINGHAM, Formerly with Hotel Woodward. 


The Savage 25-35, 32-40, 38-55, 303 and 
30-30 calibers are made in the Model 1899 
Hammerless Repeater. These loads are 
considered the standard for accuracy and 
will probably never be excelled for hunting 
and target purposes. 

Catalogue No. 507, with fui particulars, 
mailed on request. 


SAVAGE ARMS CO. 


Utica. N. Y., U.S. A. 











Henry Romeike, Inc. 








The oldest and most reliable 
BUREAU of PRESS CLIPPINGS 





The Press Cutting Bureau founded by the late 
Henry Romeike reads through its hundreds of 
employees every newspaper and periodical of im- 
portance in the United States and Canada, and 
through the European Branches all the leading 
papers published on the civilized globe. We read 
and cut notiees on any subject, no matter what it 
may be or in what part of the world it may ap- 
pear. Clippings collected from these thousands 
of papers are mailed to our subscribers day by 
day. 

Terms, $5.00 for 100 clippings; cheaper terms 
on large orders. Write for circulars, terms, eto. 





H. ROMEIKE, Ine. 
110-112 W. 26th St., NEW YORK CITY 


Branches in London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Rome 
and Sidney. 
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